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ANTI-SLAYERY MOVEMENT IN COLUMBIANA 
COUNTY. 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


A study of the early anti-slavery movement in Ohio 
at this late day occasions many surprises. It seems that 
the first participants came from the South, a number 
arriving before the state was admitted into the Union. 
The famous Ordinanee of 1787 prohibited slavery in 
the Northwest Territory. The states carved out of it 
were thus from the beginning dedicated to freedom. 
While the Ordinance contained a provision for the re- 
turn of slaves to their masters in other states, this did 
not prevent the free soil north of the Ohio River from 
becoming a haven and a refuge for slaves seeking free- 
dom from bondage or masters convicted by conscience. 

As early as 1796, William Dunlop left Fayette 
County, Kentucky, and settled in Brown County, Ohio 
(then in the Northwest Territory). He brought a large 
number of slaves with him, set them free and “estab- 
lished them on land about Ripley.” Many others did 
likewise. Among the number was Dr. Alexander 
Campbell, who came from Kentucky in 1803, liberated 
his slaves, advocated immediate abolition, served in the 
Legislature of Ohio, represented the state in the United 
State Senate and in 1835 stood at the head of the list 
of vice-presidents of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 
Thomas Morris, member of the Legislature, Judge and 


United States Senator. came from Virginia to what is 
(355) 
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now Ohio in 1795 and resided in Clermont County from 
1800 till his death in 1857. Though not a slaveholder, 
like many other men from the southern states, he came 
to free territory in order that he might entertain and 
freely express his opposition to slavery. Thomas 
Kirker, member of the Legislature and afterward acting 
governor of Ohio, came to the state from Kentucky 
because of his opposition to slavery. A comparatively 
large number of ministers of the gospel, chiefly of the 
Presbyterian and Baptist faith, came early from the 
slave states to counties on the southern border of Ohio 
in order that they might freely bear testimony against 
the “peculiar system” of the South. 

Pre-eminent among the anti-slavery advocates from 
the South was James G. Birney, born in Kentucky, 
February 4, 1792, a graduate of Princeton, a scholar 
and an eminent lawyer, who manumitted his slaves, 
became a candidate of the Liberty Party for President 
in 1840 and again in 1844. His son, General William 
Birney, in his biography of his father, James G. Birney 
and His Times, dwells upon the contribution of the 
South to anti-slavery leadership and gives illuminating 
information, upon the early movement in Ohio. His 
purpose, as he freely admits; is to show that undue 
credit has been given to William Lloyd Garrison for 
the overthrow of the slave power in the United States. 
This lays his book open to the charge of ex parte testi- 
mony, but for all that it reveals the fact that much of 
the early opposition to slavery on Ohio soil was of south- 
ern origin, transported across the Ohio River from the 
land of bondage. 

The Quaker testimony against the institution of 
slavery is too well known to call for extended notice 
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here. The “Society of Friends” were among the earliest 
settlers of Ohio and wherever they made their homes 
their anti-slavery views found expression. They came 
in large numbers to eastern Ohio early in the last cen- 
tury and settled in the counties of Belmont, Jefferson 
and Columbiana. On September 12, 1817, Charles 
Osborn, a Quaker preacher from Tennessee, published 
the first issue of the Philanthropist at Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, the first anti-slavery paper published in America. 
The second issue of this paper, bearing date, “ninth 
month 19th 1817” has recently come into the possession 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 
This is the earliest issue now known to be in existence. 
In 1815, Benjamin Lundy, a pioneer Quaker anti- 
slavery advocate, organized at St. Clairsville, Belmont 
County, “The Union Humane Society,” which soon 
acquired a membership of “nearly five hundred.” On 
the establishment of the Philanthropist, Lundy became 
a local agent and active supporter. Later he left Ohio 
and was for some time in St. Louis, Missouri. In 1821, 
he returned to Mt. Pleasant and established the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation. This was afterward pub- 
lished at Jonesboro, Tennessee and Baltimore, Mary- 
land. At this time mob violence and the suppression of 
[ree speech had not made their advent in the South. 


The seeds sown in eastern Ohio continued to bear 
fruit. Lundy’s paper was generally read among the 
Ouakers and the anti-slavery societies that they inaugu- 





* Some confusion has resulted from the claim by Oliver P. Temple, 
in his East Tennessee and the Civil War, that the first “out-and-out” 
emancipation paper was published at Jonesborough in East Tennessee in 
the year 1819. The name of this paper was Manumission Intelligence. It 
may be true that the paper published there was more radical thay the 
carly issues of the Philanthropist, but it in no way disproves the claim that 
le latter was the first anti-slayery newspaper published in America. 
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The Philanthropist. 


Published Weekly 
By Charles Osborn. 


MOUNT PLEASANT,—OHIO. 
SIXTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 19th. 


eee a 
AGENTS FOR THE PHILAN.- 
THROPIST. 











an 


The following persons will please 
receive monies and subscriptions for 
the Philanthropist, 

OHIO. 
Smithfield—W m. Blackstone, 
Flushing—Amos Garretson. 


Belmont—Joseph Wright. 
Zanesrville—Jesse Gause. 

St. Clairsville—Benjamin Lundy. 
Barnesville—Camm Thomas. 
New-Lisbon—Benjamin Hanna. 
Fairfield—William Heald. 
Salem—John Street. 
Richmond—A. Farquahar. 
Cincinnati—Jesse Embree. 





THE PHILANTHROPIST 


The above is a facsimile of the head of the editorial column of the 
second issue (Vol. I, No. 2, September 19, 1817). The original is in the 
library of the Ohio State Archzxological and Historical Society. 

Benjamin Lundy was the pioneer anti-slavery leader in America; 
Benjamin Hanna was the grandfather of Senator Marcus A. Hanna. 
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rated continued to grow in numbers and membership. 
On December 12, 1826, New Lisbon, now Lisbon, held 
the first recorded meeting in the interest of the anti- 
slavery cause in Columbiana County. The Columbiana 
Abolition Society was organized January 6, 1827, at 
New Lisbon. It announced as its guiding principle, 
“abolition, without condition or qualification.” In a 
short time it had a membership of more than five hun- 
dred. Colonization was then put forward as the most 
practical way of abolishing the evils of the slave system. 
A committee of five was appointed to prepare an address 
to the people. This was later published in the Ohio 
Patriot and contained the announcement that “the two 
millions then held as slaves would become ten millions 
in the succeeding half century.” In the following year 
Benjamin Lundy delivered an address at the court house 
in New Lisbon. He had great influence, especially with 
the membership of the Society of Friends, with whom 
he was a frequent visitor and in whose homes his paper 
circulated freely. 

On March 15, 1832, John Frost published the first 
issue of the Aurora in New Lisbon. In his salulatory* 
he announced that the paper would be non-partisan and 
opposed to Masonry. He said nothing about slavery or 
temperance. It was a four-page, twenty-column sheet, 
of which about nineteen columns were made up of clip- 
pings from other papers. One of these extracts dwelt 
upon the evils resulting from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. Later this paper became a temperance organ 
and a vigorous opponent of slavery. It published pro- 
ceedings of anti-slavery meetings, addresses and com- 





*In order that this salutatory may be preserved it is published in 
full on page 393. Only one copy of this issue is known to exist. 
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munications that otherwise would not have reached the 
people and become matters of permanent record. The 
descendents of Mr. Frost still have volumes of the files 
of his paper, but only a few of the earlier issues are 
known to exist. 

The Aurora, as indicated in the files from 1838 to 
the suspension of publication, was eminently a news- 
paper on the three reforms advocated and its columns 
were more and more devoted to the anti-slavery cause. 
It gives a view of the progress of that cause in different 
parts of the country in extracts from numerous papers 
and-records in extended detail for that early day the 
proceedings of local meetings, communications from 
correspondents and whatever might be sought by those 
interested in the movement. It must have been, when 
published, a distinct influence for the promotion of the 
chief reform that it advocated. As a record of the 
progress of the anti-slavery movement in Columbiana 
County and eastern Ohio the remaining files of the 
paper have historic value and it is a source of regret 
that nearly all of the issues of the earlier years have 
disappeared. 

The year 1835 is an important one in the anti-slavery 
calendar of Ohio. Early in the year previous occurred 
the anti-slavery upheaval in Lane Theological Semi- 
nary at Cincinnati. A colonization society had been 
organized there with the sanction of the faculty and the 
evident approval of the patrons of the seminary. The 
organization of the American Anti-Slavery Society and 
the progress of sentiment favorable to immediate eman- 
cipation influenced the young candidates for the min- 
istry to form an abolition society. All were drawn into 
the movement including sons of slaveholders and others 
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from the South who had been reared under pro-slavery 
influences. Dr. Lyman Beecher, the eminent divine, 
father of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, was at that time president of the institution. In 
his absence the trustees passed resolutions suppressing 
the colonization society and the abolition society in the 
seminary. The young divinity students refused to sub- 
mit. They were soon afterward presented the alterna- 
tive of giving up the society or leaving the institution. 
About seventy of the one hundred and ten students 
withdrew. They pursued their studies for a time in 
another building under different professors and later 
were admitted to the newly organized department of 
theology in Oberlin College.* 

Among the students who left Lane Theological Sem- 
inary was Marius R. Robinson, destined to become a 
leader in the anti-slavery movement of Columbiana 
County. 

In April, 1835, the first state anti-slavery convention 
in Ohio was held at Putnam, a suburb of Zanesville. Its 
sessions began at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of. Wednes- 
day, April 22, and continued till noon the following 
Friday. The printed official proceedings are now rare. 
The copy owned by one of the most active members, 
Theodore D. Weld, with his autograph and a few mar- 
ginal corrections, is still preserved. It bears the names 
of many of the leaders in the cause. Among them were 
James G. Birney of Dansville, Kentucky, and James A. 
Thome of Augusta, Kentucky, who by vote of the con- 
vention were made “corresponding members” and ac- 
corded the privilege of participation in the proceedings. 





* See “Oberlin’s Part in the Anti-slavery Conflict,” Quarterly, V. 22, 
pp. 270-275. : 
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Colonel Robert Stewart, of Ross County, was chosen 
president of the convention; Elizur Wright, of Portage 
County, was first vice-president. At the head of the list 
of vice-presidents of the newly formed society was 
Alexander Campbell, of Brown County, although he does 
not appear to have been in attendance. Theodore D. 
Weld, the great orator of the movement at that time, 
was a very active member from Hamilton County, as 
were also the eminent divine, Horace Bushnell, Au- 
gustus Wattles* and Henry B. Stanton, afterward the 
husband of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. One of the two 
members from Brown County was Rev. John Rankin} 
who figured in the rescue of Eliza, the heroine of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

The members from Columbiana County were Joseph 
3ailey, Nathan Galbreath and James Hambleton. Gal- 
breath was made a vice-president of the Ohio Anti- 
slavery Society and Hambleton one of its managers. 
The name of Marius R. Robinson is attached to a report 
on the “condition of the colored people of Cincinnati,” 
but he was not present at the convention. 





* Augustus Wattles was born in Goshen, Connectfcut, August 25, 
1807. He moved to Ohio in 1833, locating in Cincinnati where he at 
once became active in the anti-slavery cause. In the spring of 1855 he 
went to Kansas, settled near Lawrence and for a time was editor of the 
Herald of Freedom, In 1857 he moved to a farm in Linn County, Kan- 
sas, on which he lived until his death, December 19, 1876. He was an 
intimate friend of John Brown in Kansas and became so obnoxious to 
the pro-slavery party that a reward of $1,000 is said to have been offered 
for his head. In company with Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Colonel Montgomery he was active in planning for the liberation of John 
3rown from the jail at Charlestown. For particulars of this plan see 
Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. 8, p. 213. 


+ Rev. John Rankin was born in Jefferson County, Tennessee, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1793. As early as 1814 he was actively engaged in organizing 
against slavery. About the year 1821 he came to Ripley, Ohio. Through 
the succeeding years of his long and eventful life he was a consistent 
opponent of slavery. Eight of his sons and one grandson fought for the 
North in the Civil War. He died in Ironton, Ohio, March 18, 1886. 
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Mr. Robinson was ordained to the ministry at James- 
town, New York, in the spring of 1836. Soon after- 
ward he returned to Cincinnati where he addressed con- 
gregations and public meetings on the subject of slavery. 
In August of that year he was appointed lecturer of the 
American Anti-slavery Society for middle and northern 
Ohio. This took him into Columbiana County where an 
active interest in the cause he was advocating had 
already developed. On June 1, 1837, he went to Berlin 
Center, Mahoning County (then Trumbull County) to 
deliver an address. Churches and the school buildings 
were closed to him. His statement of his effort to be 
heard and the indignities that he suffered at the hands 
of a mob indicates the spirit of the times in northeastern 
Ohio. His account was published in the Aurora of 
June 15, 1837, and it is here reproduced as found in 
A Souvenir History of Ve Old Town of Salem, 1806- 
1906. His communication, written at the Quaker vil- 
lage of Gillford, Columbiana County, was addressed to 
the editor of the Aurora as follows: 


“Mr. Frost: At the request of a number of my fellow- 
citizens, I send you some of the particulars of a recent gross 
violation of my rights, in common with those of my fellow- 
citizens. * * * [I shall give a simple narrative of facts, for 
some of the indignities offered me were of too gross and brutal 
a character to be thus publicly detailed. In giving this nar- 
rative I am actuated by no spirit of resentment, but of un- 
feigned sorrow for the deep-rooted and widely extended in- 
fluence of the spirit of slavery among my countrymen, and a 
strong desire that all may see their danger, and, rising in the 
vigor of Christian manhood, may remove the cause, by the 
unceasing proclamation of the great doctrines of universal love 

“On Thursday, the 1st of the present month, I visited Berlin 
in Trumbull county (now a part of Mahoning county), for 
the purpose of discussing the subject of American slavery. 
Notice was circulated that on the following day there would 
be a lecture. Application was made to Joseph Holt, Esq., a 
trustee of the school district, and one of the oldest and most 
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influential citizens of the place, for the use of the schoolhouse. 
This was refused. Jesse Garretson, a highly respectable mer- 
chant of Berlin, at whose house I was welcomed with the warm- 
est of cordiality, opened his dwelling for the lecture. Esq. 
Holt informed him that if the meeting was held the inevitable 
result would be a mob. The meeting, however, passed off 
without a verification of the prediction, and another meeting 
was appointed to be held on the following day of the week, 
when I purposed to vindicate the Bible from the charge of 
supporting slavery. On Saturday there were some buzzings of 
disapprobation, because we had presumed to have a meeting 
in opposition to the well-known wishes of the nobility of Berlin. 
3ut they were not such as to create in my mind any appre- 
hension of violencey But. the result showed that Esq. Holt could 
penetrate the future with more certainty than myself. About 
10 o’clock at night Mordecai B. Hughes entered the store of 
Garretson & Hoover, where I was sitting in conversation with 
J. F. Powers, Jesse Garretson and his wife, and having seized 
me by the arm proceeded to drag me toward the door, at the 
same time saying, ‘You have got to leave town tonight. You 
have disturbed the peace of our citizens long enough.’ Mrs. 
Garretson interfered, saying: ‘If you take him, you- must take 
me too’; and about the same time a second ruffian, who entered 
just after Hughes, seized me by the other arm for the purpose 
of dragging me out, while Mrs. Garretson made an effort to 
close the door and shut out the remainder of the gang. But 
this was prevented by those without, who now joined in the 
effort for my abduction; but for several minutes these were 
rendered unavailing, by the vigor and firmness of my friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Garretson. During the struggle Hughes de- 
manded of Mr. Garretson that he. should dismiss me from his 
house. This was refused. They then pressed on with new 
vigor. They were requested to stop and reason the matter. 
‘No reason here’ was the reply; and so, indeed, we found it. 
Brute force was the order of the day, and it was exercised 
without respect of persons upon all who opposed, as was strik- 
ingly manifested in the treatment these chivalrous advocates of 
slavery were pleased to deal out to Mrs. Garretson in their zeal 
for the peace of the neighborhood. Hughes, who seemed to 
be dictator for the occasion, ordered her to desist; assured her 
that she was ‘acting very imprudently’; that he ‘would remem- 
ber her for:this; and once pushed her with some violence. Mrs. 
Garretson also received two blows, one on her arm, which 
sprained her wrist, and another on her breast which has since 
occasioned considerable pain and soreness. But notwithstand- 
ing their commands, threats. and blows, she continued unremit- 
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tingly her efforts, until they had secured their prey by dragging 
me into the street. The spirit with which the attack was made 
may be learned by the following fact: A citizen from Berlin, 
in conversation with two of the rioters, asked them how they 
would have felt had there been a corpse found in the store the 
next morning. One of them, William Ripley, Jr., a merchant 
of the place, replied, ‘We went prepared to take him, let the 
consequences be what they would.’ 

“After getting me into the street, they hurried me along 
with violence and rapidity, a mile or perhaps more — cursing, 
taunting, threatening as they went. I was dragged along by 
three men, one holding me by each wrist, another holding me 
by the collar. This last, who seemed to be, more of a savage 
than the rest, frequently jerked me with violence towards him, 
and would then thrust his fist violently against my breast; and 
once he struck me on the head. Hughes remonstrated against 
their hurting me, and they desisted from this species of violence. 
One started for a rail, but this measure was decided against. 
But in the infliction of tar and feathers they seemed to coincide. 
After the delay of some half hour or more for the purpose of 
procuring the means, they carried their measure into execution. 
After this outrage, one of their number went for a wagon, for 
the purpose of transporting me far from Berlin, that I should 
not be able to return in time for the meeting next day. During 
this interval, while being held fast by two men, I was made 
the subject of multiplied jeers and insults. I made several 
efforts to enter into conversation, and in one or two instances 
met with partial success. But Hughes, who was most surpris- 
ingly afraid of ‘reason,’ uniformly interfered and thwarted my 
purpose. 

“When the wagon arrived, I was placed in it with three 
men, one to drive and two to prevent my escape. After ascer- 
taining by search of my pockets that I had neither dirk nor 
pistols, they concluded to relinquish their hold on my person 
and permit me to ride in the most comfortable method I could. 
I was carried by them about ten miles, and left about an hour 
before day, near the center of Canfield. I was here an entire 
stranger, not knowing even the name of a single inhabitant of 
the township, and in a situation as may well be imagined any- 
thing but agreeable. But that God, whose I am and whom I 
humbly endeavor to serve, guided my steps to the house of Mr. 
Wetmore, where all my wants were most amply supplied. From 
his son, Mr. William Wetmore, I receiyed the most marked 
sympathy and kindness. Of him I borrowed a suit of clothes, 
my own having been entirely spoiled, attended meeting through 
the day, and although laboring under considerable pain and 
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fever from the abuse of the previous night, 1 was permitted 
at 5 o'clock p. m. to open my mouth once more, for the dumb, 
and to search out the cause of those who, by the avarice and 
prejudice of the Nation, are appointed unto death. 
6 2 ee SS Ot eee 

“T will only add that I have since visited Berlin for the 
purpose of addressing a number of respectable citizens who 
were desirous of learning what this strange doctrine (abolition) 
was. But tar and feathers having proven ineffectual, other 
means were resorted to. I was now, together with my audience, 
subjected to other outrages, under the professed authority and 
sanction of law. The particulars of this transaction are worthy 
of record, and I will endeavor to furnish them next week. 

Yours, 
Marius R. Rosinson. 
“GILLFORD, June 13, 1837.” 


From a manuscript sketch of the life of Marius R. 
Robinson, written by his niece, Mrs. Homer C. Boyle, 
who knew him well and got from him direct the account 
of his experience at Berlin Center we quote the fol- 


lowing: 


“He went by invitation to Berlin Center, a village a few 
miles north of Salem to speak. He was the guest of Jesse 
Garretson, a Quaker merchant. * * * He spoke in Mr. 
Garretson’s dwelling on Friday, June 2. Another meeting was 
arranged for the following Sunday when he proposed to vin- 
dicate the Bible from the charge of supporting slavery. This 
was more than the piety and patriotism of Berlin Center could 
endure. At eleven o’clock on Saturday evening Mr. Robinson 
was sitting in the store of his Quaker friend, Jesse Garretson, 
engaged in conversation with one or two friends. The leader 
of the already formed mob, Dr. Hughes, burst into the room 
saying, ‘You have got to leave town tonight; you have disturbed 
the peace of our citizens long enough.’ Mr. Robinson in spite 
of the vigorous efforts of his friends to protect him, was dragged 
into the street. * * * The hot tar burned his flesh. From 
one of his arms a piece of flesh an inch square was torn. In 
dragging him over a rack of scythes in the store another place 
was cut in his hip quite deep * * *. He was placed in a 
rough wagon, driven a distance of ten miles and thrown into 
a field near the village of Canfield, where he was an entire 
stranger, not knowing so much as the name of a single inhabi- 
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tant. The household to which he first presented himself was 
frightened by his appearance, and declined helping him, but 
he found a Good Samaritan in a Mr. Wetmore, by whom all 
his wants were supplied. . He attended public worship twice 
on that Sunday and at five o’clock in the afternoon delivered 
an anti-slavery address, but he never recovered from the injuries 
then received. * * * He never manifested any other feeling 
toward his persecutors than that expressed by Jesus when in 
his agony upon the cross, he exclaimed, ‘Faiher forgive them ; 
they know not what they do.’” 


Those who perpetrated this outrage were all well 
known. There was no attempt to conceal their identity; 
neither was there any effort to bring them to justice for 
this lawless act. On the other hand, Mr. Robinson was 
himself arrested on the charge of “inciting a mob.” He 
was successfully defended in court by R. W. Tayler, 
later auditor of state and father of R. W. Tayler, con- 
gressman and U. S. district judge. There was plenty 
of law, but it was seldom invoked at this time in behalf 
of abolitionists. 

In 1839, Mr. Robinson was delivering anti-slavery 
lectures in Licking County. At Granville he was con- 
fined to: his room for some time by a severe illness. 
Taking advantage of this his opponents resorted to a 
novel device to rid the community of his presence. The 
overseers of the poor were influenced to use their au- 
thority in behalf of the local pro-slavery sympathizers. . 
They sent by a constable the following order which was 
served on Mr. Robinson when he was unable to leave 
his bed: 

“LickING County, GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP, SS. 
“To H. C. Mean, Constable of Said Township, Greeting: 


“WHEREAS, We, the undersigned, overseers of the poor 
of Granville township, have received information that there has 
lately come into said township, a certain poor man, named 
Robinson, who is not a legal resident thereof, and will likely 
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become a township charge, you are therefore hereby commanded 
to warn the said Robinson, with his family, to depart out of 
said township. And of this warrant make service and return. 
Given under our hands this first day of March, 1839. 


“CHARLES GILMAN, 
“S. BANCROFT, 
“Overseers of the Poor.” 


Although he was ill, Robinson was not fright- 
ened at this order and stood his ground until he was able 
and ready to leave. 

In 1840 and 1844 James G. Birney was the candi- 
date of the Liberal Party for president of the. United 
States. He ran on a platform pledged to the abolition 
of slavery and abolitionists of all shades of opinion 
supported him. The radical wing of the party, the fol- 
lowers of William Lloyd Garrison, grew restive under 
the leadership of those who sought to liberate the slave 
and at the same time to preserve the union. The aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia and in the 
territory of the United States they considered good so 
far as it went but not sufficient to justify continued 
union with the South where slavery existed under the 
sanction of the Constitution of the United States. 
Rather than live under such a government, they would 
rend the union asunder. They adopted as their battle 
cry “No Union with Slaveholders.” In other words, 
they were disunion abolitionists. 

Naturally there were many who opposed slavery but 
were not prepated to go to this extreme. The division 
in the anti-slavery ranks, which had been growing for 
some time, reached a crisis in the annual meeting of the 
Western Anti-slavery Society which assembled in the 
Disciple Church at New Lisbon, Ohio, June 5, 1845. 
Abby Kelley, the aggressive and eloquent Quakeress and 

Vol. XXX—24 
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radical abolitionist, assailed the citadel of conservatism 
in this convention and ultimately carried everything by 
storm. She declared that “Washington and Jefferson 
were slave holding thieves, living by the unpaid labor of 
robbed women and children.” At this outburst a dele- 
gate stepped on the platform and declared, “This is a 
slander upon Jefferson who said in his warning against 
slavery ‘I tremble for my country when I remember that 
God is just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever’.” 

Almost pushing the speaker from the stand Abby 
Kelley shouted: 


“Ah, devils fear and tremble when the Almighty is thunder- 
ing out his wrath upon them,— but are they the less devils?” 


In the midst of the excitement a prominent citizen 
arose and said, “She is proving it all, but it will lead to 
war and bloodshed.” At this point, oil was poured on 
the troubled waters by someone who led the great audi- 
ence in singing these lines from Whittier: 

“We have a weapon firmer set 
And better than the bayonet; 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 


But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


The abolitionists of the Garrisonian school, now 
having complete control in this stronghold of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the West, took prompt steps to es- 
tablish a newspaper for the promulgation of their views. 
This was to be to this section in a measure what the 
Liberator was to the East and the entire country. It 
was not to supersede but to supplement Garrison’s great 
organ, and to give due prominence to the anti-slavery 
movement in Ohio and the northwest. 
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On June 29, 1845, the Anti-Slavery Bugle was 
launched. The first issue was published at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, and bore at its masthead, “No Union with Slave 
Holders.” After the sixth issue it was moved to Salem, 
Ohio, where it was published until Abraham Lincoln 
issued his emancipation proclamation. 

At first the Bugle carried the name of no editor, but 
it did not lack bold and vigorous editorial expression.* 
Some of the ablest writers of the abolition school in 
the United States were on the ground ready and eager 
to pen their fervid thoughts for publication. The sev- 
enth issue was published in Salem, September 5, 1845. 
In this appear the names of the following publishing 
committee: Samuel Brook, George Garretson, James 
Barnaby, Jr., David L. Galbreath and Lot Holmes. 
Barnaby was also general agent for the paper and the 
names of the editors were Benjamin S. Jones and J. 
Elizabeth Hitchcock. The editors were later married. 
In the issue of October 23, 1846, the name of George 
Garretson appears for the last time on the publishing 
committee. The names of the other members of this 
committee appear without change until the issue of 
October 8, 1847. At this time the members of the 
publishing committee were transferred to the executive 
committee of the Western Anti-slavery Society. In the 
issue of June 15, 1849, appears the valedictory of Ben- 
jamin S. Jones and J. Elizabeth Jones, the joint editors. 
Two weeks later “Words of Introduction,” present 
Oliver Johnson, the famous anti-slavery advocate, as 
the new editor. He came expecting to remain only one 
year until a permanent editor could be found, but the 





*The earliest editorials are said to have been written by Milo 
Townsend. 
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work was so congenial to him that he consented to re- 
main almost two years. His “Parting Words” are 
found in the issue of April 26, 1851. Marius R. Rob- 
inson was then persuaded to undertake the editorial 
work. His salutatory in the issue of May 24, 1851, 
shows that he did this reluctantly and with misgivings 
as to his qualifications for the new position. He re- 
mained editor, however, until the cause for which the 
Bugle was established had been accomplished and pub- 
lication ceased. 

The Bugle was a four page, six column paper, that 
increased its size by increasing the width of its columns. 
Its space was given up almost entirely to the anti-slavery 
cause. There were few advertisements. The speeches 
of friends of the cause in Congress and on the platform 
were frequently reproduced in their entirety or extended 
quotations. There were letters of generous length from 
speakers in the field. Anti-slavery meetings and con- 
ventions were ably reported and local clashes with pro- 
slavery sympathizers were given considerable promi- 
nence. In short, this was an-organ of agitation and 
propaganda, An editorial in the first issue sets forth 
pretty clearly the purpose of the publication. It reads 
as follows: 

OUR PAPER 


In extending to our readers our first greeting, we by no 
means intend to disparage ourselves that they may exalt us. 

Though you may consider our garb rather home-spun, and 
our style somewhat homely, yet we come before you with no 
humble pretensions. Our mission is a great and glorious one. 
It is to “Preach deliverance to the captive, and the opening of 
the prison door to them that are bound,” to hasten in the day 
when “Liberty shall be proclaimed throughout all the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” Though in view of the magnitude 
of this enterprise, we feel that the intellect and power of an 
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angel would be but as a drop in the ocean of Truth, by which 
the vilest system of oppression the sun ever shone upon is to 
be swept away, yet knowing as we do that our influence is cast 
with justice and Humanity, with Truth and the God of Truth, 
our pretensions are far from humble, though our talents may 
be justly so considered. 

He who professes to plead for man degraded and imbruted, 
and to strive for the elevation of the crushed millions of his 
race; he who professes to labor for the restoration of manhood 
to man, and for the recognition of his divine nature, makes no 
humble pretensions. 

It is true our Bugle blast may not fall upon your ears with 
all the sweetness and softness which so well becomes the orchestra 
of an Italian or French opera company, but we intend that it 
shall give no uncertain sound, and God aiding us, we will blow 
a blast that shall be clear and startling as a hunting horn or 
battle charge, and we trust that its peals shall play around the 
hill-tops, and shall roll over the plains and down the valleys of 
our State, until from the waters of the Ohio to those of the 
mighty lakes, from Pennsylvania on the East to Indiana on the 
West, the land shall echo and re-echo to the soul-stirring cry of 
“NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS.” 


The Bugle was not devoted entirely to the anti- 
slavery cause. Incidentally it favored temperance, the 
abolition of capital punishment and woman suffrage. 
The first call for an Ohio woman suffrage convention 
appeared in this paper, April 13, 1850. This convention 
was held in Salem on the 19th day of April of that year. 
It may therefore be truthfully said that the Bugle was 
potent in starting this reform which only recently has 
been fully accomplished not only in this state but in the 
United States. 


The promoters of the Bugle seemed to have been 
inspired with a high degree of state patriotism. They 
make the appeal for the paper not only in the name of 
its cause but in the name of Ohio. In the second issue 
appears a lengthy editorial from which we quote as 
follows: 
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“Unpopular then as may be the doctrine of ‘No union with 
Slaveholders,’ yet believing it to be true, the Committee have 
inscribed it upon their sheet. No other paper west of the moun- 
tains bears that motto. The Abolitionists of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, of New York, and of New England have unfurled their 
banners and written it upon the folds. Yonder, upon the soil 
of Bunker’s Height, beneath the very shadow of time-honored 
and venerated Faneuil Hall, the “Liberator” has long since been 
given to the breeze; and towering above the crowded metro- 
polis of New York, where the hurry of commerce, the din of 
business, and the conflict of selfish interests have almost drowned 
the voice of truth, floats the National ‘Standard’ of American 
Abolitionists. In the Quaker city of Pennsylvania, whose name 
once synonomous with Brotherly Love, has lost its beautiful 
signification, there are enough to sustain that banner which is 
the glory of the true ‘Freeman’; and from the hills of New 
England — from the White mountains of New Hampshire is 
heard the voice of a ‘Herald of Freedom’ cheering the handful 
who have rallied around the mountain standard, and success- 
fully defended it from the attacks of open foes and professed 
friends. 

“*Westward the star of Empire takes its way!’ Ohio has 
heard the call and responded to it. Her flag has been unfurled — 
the echo of Freedom’s song has fallen upon her ear, she has 
caught up the notes and her Bugle is even now sounding through- 
out the land. Shall it be said that the Buckeye State is content 
to remain behind her older sisters in this glorious enterprise? 
God forbid! Let those of us who profess to love the cause of 
freedom, show at this time that our love for it is not an empty 


name.” 


The non-resistant attitude of Garrison was pleasing 
to the anti-slavery forces in Columbiana County, which 
for the most part were reared under Quaker influences. 
Their agitation often provoked blows and mob violence 
of which they were the victims. In remarkably few in- 
stances did they defend themselves against insult and 
personal violence. Their meekness and persistence, as 
one of their foes once expressed it, “were infernally ex- 
asperating.” They serenely refused to get angry or 
excited. Their only weapon was argument, and it is 
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not recorded that they ever ran out of ammunition in 
the war of words. The industry with which they spread 
their propaganda and devoted themselves to the over- 
throw of the slave power was truly wonderful. At 
night they traveled far to help fugitive slaves along the 
Underground Railroad toward the goal of freedom; in 
daytime they went long distances to hear their speakers, 
and they gave freely of their time and meager means to 
a cause that could bring them neither wealth nor fame, 
—a cause that was to them an educating influence, an 
inspiration to unselfish endeavor and, in some instances, 
the master passion of their lives. They found a genuine 
enjoyment in this work and were ever cheered by an 
unwavering faith that it would ultimately triumph. By 
the standards of their time they were narrow-minded 
and fanatical, but they saw in straight and prophetic 
lines and the “visionary” and “impractical” reforms that 
they advocated in their day became the triumphant 
realities of a succeeding generation. , 

The anti-slavery speakers whose itineraries radiated 
from Salem, very frequently had difficulty in finding 
rooms in which to conduct their meetings. Public build- 
ings and churches were usually closed against them. 
Even the Quakers who freely bore testimony against 
slavery sometimes hesitated to open their meeting 
houses to the anti-slavery agents. Oliver Johnson, then 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Bugle, in the issue of that 
paper June 22, 1850, gives an account of a meeting that 
he addressed in Columbiana on the Sunday preceding, 
which is here reproduced in part: 

“The afternoon meeting was appointed at our request, made 


at the close of the regular meeting held in the morning — no one 
objecting. On going to the meeting at three P. M., however, 
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Friends found the gate secured by strong padlocks, and the 
doors and windows made fast. We have reason to believe that 
this outrage against many respectable members of the Society 
was committed with the full knowledge and approbation of the 
two preachers who usually attend that meeting. 

“Friends feeling that their right to the use of the house 
under the circumstances was unquestioned, did not hesitate to 
scale the fences and enter it by the readiest means in their 
power. To accomplish the object nothing more was necessary 
than to remove a protruding nail from a sash by pressing against 
it another nail, and then to open a window, through which a 
boy found ready ingress. The bar that held one of the doors 
being removed, the audience found shelter from the rain, and 
enjoyed the opportunity they had sought for the promotion of 
the cause of Christian Reform. 

“Whatever of responsibility is involved in the removal of 
the nail, we cheerfully take upon ourselves for the act was 
performed by our hands; and we must also plead guilty to a 
subsequent effort to drive a fresh nail in the coffin of pro- 
slavery Quakerism.” 


There were, however, some halls and churches that 
were always open ta anti-slavery speakers. Among the 
latter was the church* near Cool Spring, or Unionville, 
as the village was later called. This was a favorite 
meeting place not only because the use of the church 
was freely granted but because it was located midway 
between a number of villages and conveniently acces- 
sible to many people in northern Columbiana County. 
On Sunday, July 14, 1850, a meeting of unusual interest 
was held there. Following is the full account as it 
appeared in the Bugle of July 20, 1850: 


* The trustees of this church, which was located about one-fourth of a 
mile east of Cool Spring, were Samuel Nye, David Galbreath and Samuel 
Heaton, in whom and their successors the title of the property was vested 
“to be free to all the sons and daughters of Adam” for public worship.: 
The father and two uncles of David Galbreath, all Quakers, had estab- 
lished a similar church near the village of New Garden, Columbiana 
County, in 1806. Three of his children he named after anti-slavery 
leaders — Charles C. Burleigh, Abby Kelley and Parker Pillsbury. All 
three of the trustees were in sympathy with the anti-slavery movement. 
The church was torn down some time ago and the village of Cool Spring, 
or Unionville as it is still called, has for years been slowly declining, due 
to the growth of Leetonia, a railway town less than two miles distant. 
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“As we anticipated, the meeting at Cool Spring on Sunday 
last was attended by a large concourse of people from the sur- 
rounding country, most of them doubtless attracted by the pros- 
pect of listening to the fervid eloquence of Abby Kelley Foster. 
The meeting house being too small to accommodate even one- 
half the throng, the windows on the north side were removed, 
and the speaker taking her place at one of the apertures was 
heard with great ease as well by those on the outside as by those 
within the walls. 

“Mrs. Foster’s subject in the forenoon was the popular 
religion of the land — the spuriousness of its worship and forms, 
contrasted with the pure and undefiled Christianity of the New 
Testament. She spoke with great power, and with an unction 
proceeding from the heart and from a deep sympathy with 
struggling humanity. The large audience listened as if spell- 
bound for upwards of two hours, and we are confident that a 
deep and abiding impression was made on many minds. At 
the conclusion of her address, several questions were put by Dr. 
Evans and De Lorma Brooks, Esq. of New Lisbon, which, for 
want of time before adjournment, were not fully answered. 
After a few remarks by Henry C. Wright, the meeting adjourned 
until 2 o’clock P. M. 

“The friends of the cause having reason to believe that a 
concerted effort would be made to throw the meeting into con- 
fusion, determined to organize at the commencement of the 
afternoon session by the appointment of a chairman to keep 
order. Five or ten minutes, however, before the hour appointed 
for the opening of the meeting, a vagrant buffoon and rowdy, 
calling himself Dr. O. C. Evans, took his place near the stand 
and commenced a characteristic speech. When the hour of 2 
o’clock had arrived, Samuel Myers mildly requested him to 
desist, but he refused to do so in the most insulting manner, 
and proceeded with his harangue, being encouraged in that out- 
rageous course by a few rowdies as vulgar as himself. Of course 
he had no more right to speak at that time, in defiance of all 
order and of the wishes of those who had called the meeting, 
than he had to pick the pockets of those assembled; but all 
appeals to his sense of justice and his regard for decency were 
alike vain; he had come to the meeting resolved that his voice 
- should be heard, not in a peaceable and orderly manner, but in 
such a way to produce all possible confusion, He was told that, 
if he would suffer the meeting to become organized, he should 
have the floor at once; but it was of no use. 

“Seing that remonstrance was vain, the anti-slavery friends 
appointed their chairman, quietly removed their speakers’ stanc. 
to the south side of the house, and left the brawler and his 
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congenial spirits to themselves. The creature then played the 
buffoon for an hour or more for the amusement of his cronies, 
who enveloped in the smoke of burning tobacco doubtless thought 
they had achieved a victory over the Abolitionists and saved the 
Union and the Church from destruction! That the noise of 
the rowdy doctor — for he roared like a ‘bull of Bashan’ — and 
the loud jeers of his boon companions, did not annoy the friends 
of order, it would be too much to say; but the disturbance was 
not such as to interrupt the progress of the meeting. Able ad- 
dresses were made by H. C. Wright and A. K. Foster. William 
D. Ewing of New Lisbon, a sort of amateur Free-soiler, came 
forward in a manly way to vindicate the Constitution and the 
Union, but we cannot honestly say that he helped the cause he 
sought to defend. De Lorma Brooks, an out-and-out Whig, 
who believes that the ‘self-evident truths’ of the Declaration of 
Independence are a transparent lie— whose highest rule of 
morality is that ‘Power gives Right,’ and wouldn’t mind holding 
slaves and raising them for market if the law only allowed it 
— controverted alike the views of the Abolitionists and of Mr. 
Ewing. He admitted, however, that the former were consistent 
in opposing the Union and Constitution believing as they did 
that slavery was a sin and that it was a crime to aid in upholding 
it. They were both pretty effectually ‘used up’ by A. K. F. 

“The meeting on the whole was a grand one, and we believe 
that the good seed so freely sown will produce an abundant har- 
vest. 

“We have understood, and see many reasons for believing, 
that Dr. Evans was hired by certain persons in Salem and taken 
to Cool Spring for the very purpose of creating a disturbance. 
Among those who were guilty of this meanness we have heard 
mentioned the names of some persons who would like to be 
thought respectable, and who in fact have hitherto borne such 
a reputation. Perhaps they contemplated no more than an 
amusing conflict between their rowdy champion and the anti- 
slavery speakers, but even this was wholly unjustifiable. They 
knew well enough that he was a mere brawler, as incapable of 
discussing the question raised by Abolitionists as he was of 
comprehending what belonged to a gentlemanly propriety and 
decency. To encourage such a person to make his appearance 
on the platform, and, under the guise of free discussion to create 
disturbance, was an insult to the meeting and disgraceful to all 
concerned in it. Our opponents very well know that we are 
ever ready to meet them in fair argument — that our platform 
is not more free to ourselves than to them. Is it generous, or 
manly in them, in return for this liberality, to seek to make 
our meeting scenes of confusion and vulgar rowdyism?” 
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The New Lisbon Palladium, the Whig organ of the 
county, handled these meetings in the following sum- 
mary fashion: 

“Abby Kelley Foster is again upon the stump ministering to 
the depraved appetites of her fanatical followers. She spoke 
in this place Saturday last and at Cool Spring, about seven miles 
north of here, on Sunday. The people of New Lisbon showed 
their good sense by staying from the meeting, letting her rave 
her blasphemies in the ears of those who have just wit enough 
to believe in the doctrine that ‘the bible’s a farce and Jesus 
Christ’s an impostor.’ We sincerely trust that even to those 
poor witless fools who are blinded by her eloquence to the dan- 
gerous tendencies of her doctrines the poison may be of so 
malignant a nature as to carry with it its own antidote.” 


The town of Salem was well chosen as the western 
citadel of the anti-slavery forces. It was settled by 
Quakers, and traditions of hostility to the slave power 
extended back to the earliest settlement there in 1806. 
The Bugle was safe in this stronghold. James G. Bir- 
ney’s Philanthropist might be mobbed and his press and 
type thrown into the river at Cincinnati, but there was 
no time when it would have been safe for a party of 
lawless and desperate men to make an attack on the 
office of the Bugle in Salem. There had grown up in 
the town a sturdy generation of young men who, in such 
a contingency, would have forgotten their ‘“non- 
resistant” creed. Their long war of words was prepar- 
atory to action, as we shall presently see. 

On Monday, August 28, 1854, occurred the rescue of 
a slave girl in Salem, Ohio, under circumstances that 
entitle it to a place in this record. The story of this 
episode has been briefly related in print with varied and 
conflicting details. Fortunately it is now possible to 
tell it from the testimony of eye witnesses, written at 
the time and worthy of all confidence. The newspapers 
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are at last at hand which give in very satisfactory form 
the contemporaneous accounts. 

On the above mentioned date the Western Anti- 
slavery Society was holding in Salem the concluding 
session of its annual convention. This was the after- 
noon of the third day. The previous sessions were held 
in a large tent not far from the railroad station. The 
final session, it seems, was held in the Hicksite Quaker 
Church, still standing on Ellsworth Street. Such is the 
testimony of a few persons still living who were present 
at this memorable session. A contributor to the Liber- 
ator, who was present and sent an account to that paper, 
states that the meeting was in progress “about a quarter 
of a mile from the railroad station,” and that accords 
with the location of the church. 


At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon a telegram was 
received in Salem stating that a train bearing a slave- 
holder, his wife and a girl slave, had left Pittsburgh for 
the west and would pass through the town at 6 o’clock 
that afternoon. This telegram was taken to the con- 
vention, the speaker on the floor was interrupted and 
the message was read. This stirred the audience. The 
speaker asked if they believed their professed principles 
and were ready to march to the station to rescue the 
slave. With one impulse the-assembly rose to their feet 
and were soon on their way to meet the incoming train. 

In the meantime the news had spread through the 
town and many citizens joined the convention delegates. 
They reached the station before the train was due, im- 
provised a speaker’s stand and were addressed by 
Charles C. Burleigh of Massachusetts, Reverend Griffing 
of Connecticut and others, 
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A committee was appointed to board the train when 
it arrived. On this committee were Henry B. Blackwell, 
of Cincinnati, and a colored man of Salem. The latter 
was chosen because it was assumed that the slave girl 
would be frightened and that she would have confidence 
in one of her own color. 

The crowd at the depot had been growing and ex- 
citement had reached a high pitch when the 6 o’clock 
train pulled in. Some of the citizens engaged the con- 
ductor in conversation while the committee entered the 
coach and soon located the slave. She was a child, evi- 
dently about twelve years of age. In answer to a direct 
question from a member of the committee, “Do you 
desire to be free?” the child answered, “Yes.” 

The girl’s master and mistress objected to any inter- 
ference with their property, insisting that she belonged 
to them and was on her way to Tennessee. Thereupon 
Mr. Blackwell informed them that the child was legally 
free, lifted her bodily from the seat, carried her out of 
the car and joined the crowd which sent up a great 
cheer. The girl was soon taken to a place of safety. 
She was much frightened at the large crowd and strange 
surroundings. As they were taking her from the train 
she said: 

“Oh, don’t put me to jail.” 

“No, no,” said one of the rescuers, “we will not put 
you to jail, we have no jails here.” 

“What, have you no jails?” she said. 

“No,” was the answer, “but why do you ask?” 

“Because,” said she, “they take us to the jail when 
we are sold. And have you no watch-house either ?” 

“Oh, no, why should we have a watch-house ?” 
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“Why, they take us to the watch-house to be 
whipped.”’ 

The westbound train that brought the slave girl was 
delayed at Salem half an hour to pass the eastbound 
train which was late. The crowd did not leave the depot 
but used a large store box as a speaker’s platform from 
which Charles C. Burleigh regaled them with one of his 
most eloquent addresses. When finally the train bear- 
ing the slaveholder and his wife started westward, a 
great meeting in the town hall for that evening was 
announced and with another triumphant cheer the res- 
cuers left the railroad station. That evening there was 
a great ringing of bells, calling the people to the meeting 
in town hall, “Liberty Hall,” “the Faneuil Hall of the 
West” as it has been called, and the people came in 
numbers that exceeded the capacity of the hall. 

The slave girl was brought to the rostrum. An eye 
witness stated to the writer that she was led forth by 
a white girl about her own age. There was cheering 
and someone in the audience called out, “Which is the 
slave?” and then there was more applause and an appro- 
priate song. The meeting was addressed by Henry B. 
Blackwell of Cincinnati, Reverend Griffing of Connec- 
ticut, Charles C. Burleigh of Massachusetts and Marius 
Robinson and Henry Ambler of Salem. Burleigh, as 
usual, spoke in his scholarly, serious and eloquent vein. 
Ambler swayed the audience with alternate sallies of 
humor and stirring appeals. The meeting reached its 
appropriate climax when the little girl was again 
brought forward and named “Abby Kelley Salem,” after 
the famous Quaker woman whose oratory had done so 
much to advance the anti-slavery cause in the West 
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and the town which organized and successfully carried 
out the rescue. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“RESOLVED, That in tendering our thanks to those our friends 
who were actively engaged in this day’s rescue of a living soul 
from the fate of a chattel, Salem sends greeting to her elder 
cities, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Boston, inviting them ‘to go 
and do likewise. ”’ 


The meeting then ‘adjourned to meet again at the 
depot or elsewhere when a similar occasion might call 
them together.” 

This incident illustrates the spirit of Salem in the 
interesting decade before the Civil War. The citizens 
there and in many communities in northeastern Ohio 
found genuine enjoyment in the advocacy of their fa- 
vorite reform. The anti-slavery meetings afd conven- 
tions were fountains of enthusiasm from which they 
freely drank. The anathemas and showers of eggs with 
which they were assailed in earlier years no longer 
marred their gatherings. The tide of popular favor 
was at last turning strongly in their direction. They 
rejoiced in the controversy and the prospect of the 
fruition of their labors. 

The rescue of the slave girl had its aftermath. The 
Cleveland Herald, the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the 
Cincinnati Enquirer denounced it as the work of 
‘fanatics, fools and knaves,” and announced that the 
slave girl had been taken against her will. On the other 
hand the Cleveland Leader stoutly defended the action 
of the people of Salem on the following grounds: 

“1 The child was free by the laws of-Ohio the moment 


the train of cars crossed the Columbiana County line. 
Vol. XXX—25 
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“2. The ‘master and mistress’ were kidnappers every 
minute they held her as a chattel in their custody while on the 
soil of Ohio. 

“3. Any man had a legal right to rescue the little girl from 
the grasp of these kidnappers. 

“4. The child, when acked whether she desired to be free, 
distinctly replies, ‘Yes’. 

“s. It is said by the dough-faces that it was wrong and 
cruel to prevent the little girl from returning to her mother. 
Bah! The girl says that her mother was taken from her long 
ago, that she has not seen or heard from her for years — just 
as tens of thousands of slave mothers before her have been 
forcibly torn from their children. The child has been placed 
in the hands of a wealthy, humane Quaker family that will 
educate her and raise her rightly, and when she is of age she 
can return ‘to her mother’ and resume her chains if she chooses.” 


Henry B. Blackwell, of Cincinnati, published a 
defense in the papers of his city, of his connection with 
the rescue. It concludes as follows: 


. 
“The only assault committed was that of Mr. Samuel B. 


Keyes upon myself, an offense which I cheerfully forgive, be- 
cause he appeared to labor under unusual and unnecessary ex- 
citement. 

“After the child was placed in safety, I returned to the 
cars, not to apologize for any rudeness to the lady, for I had 
been guilty of none, but to explain to her our motives for re- 
moving the child. No one who knows me will for a moment 
believe me capable of insulting or offering disrespect to a woman. 

“Is there any southern city where abolitionists caught in 
the act of removing a slave child into freedom, would enjoy as 
much forbearance as did these slaveholders who were taking a 
free child into slavery? 

“Tn conclusion, I will merely say that the deed was done in 
open daylight, before many witnesses, by men of character and 
responsibility. If any injustice has been done to Mr. Robinson 
or to his lady I hold myself amenable to the laws of my state 
and to public opinion. I invite the fullest investigation. In 
strict accordance with justice and the laws I have assisted to 
prevent a free child in Ohio from being kidnapped. To have 
done otherwise would have forfeited my self respect and proved 
myself unworthy the position of an American citizen. 

“Nobody is hurt. The little chattel of Tennessee will now 
grow up into a free and intelligent woman of Ohio. She is in 
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the hands of kind and conscientious friends who will provide for 
her interests.” 


The Anti-Slavery Bugle approved the rescue in a 
strong editorial, concluding as follows on the legal 
aspect of the case: 

“The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that the course 
pursued by the Salem rescuers was entirely legal. Some years 
since, a similar rescue was happily effected by our friends, 
Abram and Edward Brooke and others. Then, as now, a hue 
and cry was raised against those engaged in the heroic under- 
taking, for it required more heroism to do it then than now. 
They were hunted by the mob and persecuted by appeals to law, 
‘at the instance of pro-slavery Ohioans. The Court of Common 
Pleas decided against the rescuers as guilty of offense against 
law. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court, and Judge 
Lane decided the act to be lawful and constitutional and that 
the rescuers had the right to use so much force as was needful 
to effect the deliverance of the slaves.” 


The rescued slave girl lived many years in Salem, at 
first in the family of Joel McMillan. She attended the 
public schools and grew up with many of the advantages 
of white children. In disposition, however, she did not 
exhibit the traits that some enthusiastic anti-slavery 
workers were wont to ascribe rather indiscriminately to 
the colored people. Mrs. McMillan late in life said that 
some of the characteristics of Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy were 
manifest in Abby Kelley Salem. 

Very early in the history of Columbiana County aid 
was freely given the slaves escaping from their masters. 
The Underground Railroad had a number of active 
agents in New Lisbon, Salem and the surrounding 
country. The list of their names is a long one and 
incomplete. The secrecy that™this work enjoined pre- 
vented for the most part written or printed records, 
and its history is necessarily somewhat traditional. 
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In the late fifties the anti-slavery cause drew to it 
rapidly increasing numbers of supporters. While the 
“disunion abolitionists”, as the followers of Garrison 
were called, still adhered to their slogan, ““No union with 
slave-holders,” there was a gradual “getting together”’ 
of all the anti-slavery forces, and a mighty undercurrent 
was bearing the people toward “the constitutionalizing 
of the Declaration of Independence.” 


NOTES. 
MARIUS R. ROBINSON. 


Marius R. Robinson, son of Benjamin and Naamah Robin- 
son, was born in Dalton, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, July 
29, 1806. He died in Salem, Ohio, December 8, 1878. He was 
the eldest of a large family of boys and girls. Limited means 
and the Puritan code enforced economy, temperate habits and 
moral rigidity. When he was ten years old he moved with his 
parents to Dansville, New York. Soon afterward he went to 
Utica in that state where he learned the trade of printer. In 
1827 he went south and taught school in the Creekpath mission 
of the Cherokee Nation. While teaching in this Indian school 
he studied theology, reciting to private teachers. In 1830 he 
entered the Nashville University in the third or junior year of 
the four years course and two years later was graduated from 
this institution with high honors. His diploma; which is stil! 
in the possession of a relative, bears the name of President 
Andrew Jackson. After graduation he entered Lane Seminary 
in Cincinnati under the administration of Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
father of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Here he remained two years until the controversy between the 
trustees, faculty and students of that institution over the ques- 
tion of slavery. For some time a colonization society had been 
conducted by the students with the ‘approval of the trustees. 
but finally the students organized an abolition society. To this 
the trustees and patrons from the South at once objected and 
both societies were forbidden. The students, however, from the 
North and many from the South insisted upon continuing the 
abolition society and severed their connection with the seminary 
rather than submit to the regulation of the trustees and faculty 
They continued their studies through the winter in a room that 
they hired and under privately employed teachers. 

In the spring of 1836 Mr. Robinson was employed on the 
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Philanthropist published by James G. Birney.. While engaged 
in this work the printing office was mobbed but the presses and 
iype were saved. In June of this year he was ordained to the 
ae in Jamestown, New York. In August he was appointed 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society as lecturer for middle 
and northern Ohio. His work brought him to Salem which 
later became his permanent home. 

While in Cincinnati he became acquainted with Miss Emily 
Rakestraw, of New Garden, Ohio, who had gone to that city 
to teach in the colored schools. For this she was practicaliy 
ostracized by the white people of Cincinnati and by not a few 
of her friends in her home village. She afterwards became the 
wife of Mr. Robinson and as the village of New Garden was 
near Salem the two had family ties that made their new field of 
labor doubly attractive. In 1851 Mr. Robinson became editor 
of the Anti-Slavery Bugle and continued in that position until 
1863. Promptly on the conclusion of his editorial labors he 
became president of the Ohio Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
with offices at Salem and continued in this position up.to the 
date of his death. 


Oliver Johnson, whom he succeeded as editor of the Bugle, 
gives this summary of his estimate of his friend and co-worker: 

“Mr. Robinson was a man of great sweetness and purity 
of life, and an earnest and eloquent champion of every prin- 
ciple and measure which he thought beneficial to his fellow-men. 
He combined great courage with great discretion, winning the 
respect and confidence even of those whose views differed most 
widely from his own. Of pure and undefiled religion, as de- 
fined by the apostle James, he was at once a defender and an 
exemplar. As a speaker he was full of what is usually called 
magnetic power, by which he was able to command the attention 
and sway the sympathies of his hearers. For many years he 
was editor of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Bugle, the files of which 
are a memorial of his power as a writer as well as of his un- 
swerving devotion to the cause of freedom.” 


CHARLES C. BURLEIGH. 


Charles Calistus Burleigh was born in Plainfield, Connec- 
ticut, November 10, 1810. He died in Florence, Massachusetts, 
June 14, 1878. He was the son of Rinaldo Burleigh, a graduate 
of Yale, and of Lydia Bradford, a lineal descendent of Governor 
radford who came to America in the Mayflower. He studied 
snd and was admitted to the bar of Windham County, Con- 

iecticut, but he early became interested in the anti- slavery cause 
! soon devoted his entire time to it. He was editor of The 
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Unionist, an abolition paper published in his state. In 1835 
he assisted in protecting William Lloyd Garrison from the mob 
in Boston. He was a speaker in Pennsylvania Hall, Philadel- 
phia, in 1838 when the building was attacked and burned by a 
mob. For several years he preached for the Free Congrega- 
tional Society of Florence, Massachusetts, and at one time served 
in a similar capacity in Bloomington, Illinois. He is described 
as a remarkably eloquent speaker. He had vowed that he would 
not cut his hair until the slaves were emancipated. His long, 
abundant hair and his heavy beard marked him as an eccentric 
personality and the impression that he made on first appearance 
was for this reason against him. Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard, 
the daughter of William Lloyd Garrison, recalls a meeting at 
which her father and Burleigh were the principal speakers. Her 
father was bald from the age of twenty-one. The contrast be- 
tween the appearance of the two speakers led some lusty lunged 
fellow in the audience to bawl out, “Someone shave that black 
Christ and make a wig of his beard for Garrison.” 

Mr. Burleigh’s eloquence, however, soon led his audience 
to forget his beard and long flowing locks. The following quota- 
tion from a letter dated May 10, 1852, from a person not in 
sympathy with his views who heard him speak in Cincinnati, 
gives some idea of the impression that he made as a lecturer: 

“A few evenings ago I went to hear a lecture at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, from C. C. Burleigh, the celebrated abolition 
orator from New England. * * * The orator presently made 
his appearance and a most unfavorable one it was—the first 
characteristic being an intense amount of beard, covering «his 
face and breast, so that you could see little more than his nose 
and eyes above the top vest-button. I must do him the justice 
to say, however, that his language was beautifully chaste, his 
imagery superb, and the whole manner of his oratory fascinating 
to a very high degree. His reasoning was of that kind which 
to the superficial seems absolutely conclusive and unanswer- 
able; and I could easily perceive how an. ardent and unreflecting 
temperament might be led by it into the belief that the institution 
of slavery was ‘the sum of all villainies,’ and the obligation to 
suppress it the highest of Christian duties. It is no vanity, in 
me, however, to say that I saw in the whole argument, a trans- 
parent sophistry, founded upon utter ignorance or wilful mis- 
representation of the real condition of the slave in every south- 
ern state.. * * * With a few such impressive speakers as 
this man Burleigh speaking in populous communities, with the 
countenance of such auditors as have been flocking to hear 
him in this place, there will be thousands of the unwary, the 
inexperienced and the ardent of temperament led into uniting 
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their forces with the unscrupulous and treacherous to the effect- 
ing of most injurious, not to say disastrous results.” 

Burleigh was an advocate of woman’s rights, temperance. 
and the abolition of capital punishment. In 1845 he wrote 
“Thoughts on the Death Penalty” which is still sometimes quoted 
by the opponents of capital punishment. One in sympathy with 
his work has described him as “tall, with a noble countenance,,. 
with long sandy beard and hair and dressed unconventionally.” 

He spoke frequently in eastern Ohio where he became a 
great favorite among friends of the anti-slavery movement. 


ABBY KELLEY. 


Abby Kelley was born in Pelham, Massachusetts, January 
15, 1811 and died in Worcester, Massachusetts, January 14, 
1887. Her ancestors were Irish Quakers. She was educated 
at the Friends School, Providence, Rhode Island, taught school 
for 4 number of years and resigned her position in the Friends 
School at Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1835 to enter the anti-slavery 
lecture field. She lectured in Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and it is to her influence largely that the Anti-Slavery Bugle 
was founded. She also had much to do with the swaying of 
the Ohio Anti-slavery Society to the support of the Garrisonian 
abolitionists whose motto was “no union with slave holders.” 
They. were frequently called dis-union abolitionists. In 1839 
the name of this society was changed to Western Anti-Slavery 
Society and it became an auxiliary of the national society. In 
1845 she married Steven S. Foster and accompanied by her 
husband she continued in the lecture field. The poet Lowell 
thus describes her: 


“A Judith there, turned Quakeress, 
Sits Abby in her modest dress. 

No nobler gift of heart or brain, 

No life more white from spot or stain, 
Was e’er on freedom’s altar laid, 
-Than her’s — the simple Quaker maid.” 


After: the triumph of the anti-slavery cause she and her 
husband settled on a farm in Massachusetts. They were both 
ardent advocates of woman suffrage. She aided in the campaign 
for the adoption of the fifteenth amendment in doubtful states. 
This appears to have been her last service in the lecture field. 
She is said to have been an amiable and pleasing personality 
but the severity of her arraignments on the platform at times 
led her hearers, especially those who did not agree with her, to 
reach a different conclusion. When she came to Salem, Ohio, 
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it is said that she went to the home of Jacob Heaton, a prominent 
anti-slavery advocate of that town, who was also a firm supporter 
of the Liberty Party. When she came to his home, before 
entering she said to him: “I do not know that thee will wish me 
te enter thy home. I have come to kill the Liberty Party.” To 
this Mr. Heaton answered with a smile, “Come in, Abby, and 
we will kill thee with kindness.” 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Oliver Johnson was born at Peacham, Vermont, December 
27, 1809. He died December 8, 1889. He was an apprentice 
printer in the office of the Watchman published at Montpelier, 
Vermont. He was afterwards engaged in a number of news- 
paper enterprises and interested himself in benevolent movements 
and the anti-slavery cause. He aided in organizing the New 
England Anti-slavery Society in 1832, assisted William Lloyd 
Garrison in the publication of the Liberator, went to Ohio and 
there lectured for the Western Anti-Slavery Society and edited 
the Anti-Slavery Bugle for almost two years. He afterward 
returned to the east and in 1865 became managing editor of the 
Independent. In 1870 he became editor of the New York Weekly 
Tribune and two weeks later accepted the editorship of the 
Christian Union. He wrote a book entitled William Lloyd 
Garrison and his Times; or sketches of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in America. 

JOHN FROST. 


John Frost was born in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, July 
18, 1806 and died January 1, 1885. He came with his parents 
to Hanover Township, Columbiana County, in 1811. He re- 
ceived his education in the pioneer public schools and the print- 
ing office. He was a born reformer and early became identified 
with the anti-slavery movement — “itself a great educator.” 
In 1827 he entered the office of the American, published in New 
Lisbon, Ohio, where he learned the printer’s trade. In 1832 
he established the Aurora, the first issue of which bears the 
date of March 15 of that year. This paper he continued to 
publish until 1856. Its character is set forth on preceding pages 
and in the excerpt following this sketch. It was published at 
first in an office “over the store of Potter and Quinby two 
doors west of Mr. Daily’s hotel,” and later from an office on 
Walnut Street, constructed in circular form, so built as the 
editor expressed it, that “the devil could not corner him.” 

After the Aurora ceased publication, Mr. Frost went to 
Ravenna, Ohio, where for a time he was one of the editors of 
the Reformer, a radical anti-slavery paper. From 1859-1862 
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he followed the printer’s trade in eastern cities principally Phila- 
delphia. In 1863 he returned to Ohio and with Peter Walker , 
of Massillon commenced in that city the publication of the Jn- 
dependent, which he continued successfully for ten years. In 
1873 he returned to New Lisbon, where he was employed until 
within a few weeks of his death in general newspaper work, much 
of his time in his later years being spent in the office of the 
Buckeye State. He was a reformer and actively interested in 
promoting the moral and educational welfare of the communities 
in which he lived. Firmly grounded in his faith, he was tolerant 
of those sincerely holding opposite views and, through the stormy 
controversial times in which he lived, he ever preserved a genial 
and gentle personality. 

THE AURORA. 


Volume I, Number 1, March 15, 1921 


The introductory note at the head of the first column is 
brief and is here quoted in full: 


“THE AURORA 


will be published weekly, at two dollars per annum if paid within the 
year, or two dollars and fifty cents if payment be extended beyond that 
period. No discontinuance until all arrearages are paid— Office over 
the store of Potter & Quinby two doors west of Mr. Daily’s hotel. 


“Advertisements not exceeding a square, one dollar for the three 
first insertions, anw twenty-five cents for each subsequent insertion. 
Longer ones in proportion.” 


The editor’s salutatory, which appears at the head of the 
third page, is as follows: 


“In the early part of November, we issued a prospectus, for pub- 
lishing, in the town of New Lisbon, a newspaper called “The Aurora,’ 
At that time, we intended to commence its publication on the first of 
January last, and with a view thereto we sent to Cincinnati for the press 
and materials, which, in consequence of the obstruction of the navigation 
of the Ohio River by ice, we have not been able to obtain until a few 
weeks past. 

“In presenting to the public the first number of our paper, some 
apology for the matter it contains we deem necessary: Unfavored with 
the advantages of an exchange, we were obliged to gather the best we 
could from the few papers in our possession. Hereafter, we are in 
hopes that these disadvantages will be removed; and that we shall be 
able, by a judicious selection, from the best periodicals and newspapers 
printed in the United States, to make our future numbers more interesting 
than the present. 

“Since the issuing of our prospectus for this publication, much 
speculation has been afloat as to the course that would be taken in its 
direction. Many things have been in circulation, calculated to prejudice 
and forestall public opinion; and to produce a withholding of that sup- 
port, which we otherwise might have expected. To correct the public 
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upon this subject, we have thought it advisable to notice two of the most 
prominent objections that have been urged against the establishment of 
this press. It is stated that this county cannot support three presses; 
and that in case ours succeeds, it must be at the expense of others. This 
statement, in our opinion, is incorrect—we cannot as yet, believe that 
the rich county of Columbiana, with a population of thirty-six thousand, 
is incapable of supporting three presses. It must be borne in mind that 
improvement is on the march—that general information is becoming 
every day more widely infused, and the advantages of newspapers more 
properly appreciated. We deem the time not far distant when almost 
every family in our county will consider a newspaper an indispensable 
requisite to its interests and amusement. 

“It has also been stated, and pretty generally circulated, that this 
press has been established for the express purpose of rearing up a polit- 
ical antimasonic party—to proscribe those who belong to the masonic 
institution; and to lift into office a few political aspirants, who have no 
other way of getting in. We unequivocally pronounce this to be incor- 
rect. We are opposed to political antimasonry unless it should be needed 
to counteract the effects of political masonry; we are opposed to pro- 
scribing any man, because he belongs to this society, or that; and, we 
are also opposed to that class of men that espouse any party for the 
purpose of office. 

“In principle, we are antimasonic. We look upon the masonic insti- 
tution as entirely useless, and calculated, if for nothing more, to create 
suspicion and mistrust. And in the direction of this paper, we shall 
occasionally endeavor to show why, & wherein, it is useless, & the reasons 
why it ought to be abolished. In doing which, we shall not travel out 
of the path of truth, or o’erstep the bounds of candor and propriety. 
Our columns also will be open for a fair discussion of its principles. 
And if they are, as its friends represent them to be, correct and useful, 
they have nothing to fear from investigation, if not, the public ought to 
be made acquainted with them. 

“By some, it is contended that the press has nothing to do with the 
subject of masonry; that it steps aside from its duty when it meddles 
with it. We think differently — we consider no society privileged, how- 
ever ancient it may be, or whatever may be its tenets or principles. If 
they be useful, the world ought to be made acquainted with it, if not, 
justice requires an exposure; and the press, in our opinion, is the proper 
vehicle to make that exposure. Whatever concerns the public, the press 
ought not to withhold. Like a faithful sentinel, its duty is to watch 
over the welfare of the country; and to sound the alarm when danger 
either stalks abroad at noonday, or skulks about under the cover of the 
night. Such are our views of masonry, and such are our views of the 
duties of the public press. 


“In politics this press will be governed by principles rather than 
men—only adhering to such men as are governed by correct motives, 
and whose abilities and integrity entitle them to public confidence. Be- 
lieving that the American system embraces the true policy of our country 
—a policy calculated to make us independent in time of war, and happy 
in time of peace, we shall give it our undivided support. 


“As to the two political parties that now agitate this country, we 
shall not espouse either; but endeavor to pursue an independent course, 
and to publish such matter on both sides as may be interesting to the 
public. Experience has fully shown that, in the rage of political excite- 
ment, truth is frequently sacrificed to party purposes, and the public most 
egregiously imposed upon—such things oyght not to be—truth ought 

2 
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to be published, whether the same makes against this party or that; 
that the people may be correctly informed, and be prepared to act in the 
exercise of their elective franchise. 

“Believing that the greatest portion of our readers will be among 
those, who belong to the agricultural and manufacturing occupations, 
we shall take great pains to make this paper valuable to them; for that 
purpose, we shall, as soon as possible, devote a part of this paper’ ex- 
clusively to such subjects as more particularly interest them.—JIn short 
it will be our aim to make our columns interesting to all classes of 
community.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The portraits of Abby Kelley, Oliver Johnson and Charlesg 
C. Burleigh are reproduced from William Lloyd Garrison, 1805- 
1879, The Story of His Life Told by His Children. These were 
made from daguerreotypes taken prior to 1860. The portrait of 
John Frost is from a photograph loaned by his niece, Mrs. T. B. 
Marquis. The picture of his office is from a photograph loaned 
by his grand-daughter, Mrs. C. C. Helman. 


RESCUE OF “ABBY KELLEY SALEM.” 


The facts upon which the account of this rescue is based 
were gleaned chiefly from the files of the Village Register pub- 
lished in Salem, Ohio. Confirmatory and supplemental.informa- 
tion was gathered from files of the Liberator. wz 








EDWIN COPPOC. 


BY C. B. GALBREATH. 


Among many villages of our state that pursue the 
even tenor of their way so peacefully and quietly that 
they earn their way to honorable obscurity, is Winona, 
Columbiana County. This name was chosen from 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, for the citizens of this place 
find time to'read, enjoy what we dignify as “literature” 
and are in a very useful and unpretentious. way “cul- 
tured.” The church and the school are liberally patron- 
ized. The moral standard of the community is high. 

Through the bellum and ante-bellum days this village 
was simply a crossroads, unnamed as yet, with little to 
distinguish it from the surrounding country, which is 
rolling, well watered and fertile. It was not christened 
Winona until the year 1868. 

Hither in pioneer days at the opening of the last cen- 
tury came the Quakers, chiefly from North Carolina. 
The admission of Ohio as a free state in 1803 made it 
attractive to these people. They were uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to slavery. They did not seek contro- 
versies with slaveholding neighbors in the South, but 
preferred to make their homes in a land dedicated to 
universal liberty. 

As a people they were frugal, industrious, honest, a 
little inconsistent, strangers say, in their plain clothes 
and plain language, but opposed with uncompromising 
firmness to all forms of organized injustice, intolerance 


and oppression. In the new state they found congenial 
(397) 
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environment, the opportunity to practice unmolested the 
tenets of their simple faith and a form of government 
that disturbed them little in the course of their unevent- 
ful and peaceful lives. 

The settlement about what afterward became Winona 
was typically Quaker. Year in and year out these 
people tilled the earth, sowed the seed and gathered the 
harvests in. On First Day of each week they met for 
silent worship. They bowed in silence before partaking 
of their daily bread. They were a law unto themselves 
and very seldom needed either the restraining or direct- 
ing hand of government. This is about the last place 
that we should expect to give birth to any one who 
should startle the community or aid in startling the 
world. 

And yet on some subjects these people thought seri- 
ously and profoundly. The slavery question was to them 
one of absorbing interest. On it they read and medi- 
tated. To many of them it was a source of education. 
They became familiar with all the anti-slavery argu- 
ments. To “remember those in bonds as bound with 
them,” was for them invested with all the force a direct 
command from Mt. Sinai. Opposition to slavery grew 
with the passing years and the appeals of Lundy and 
Garrison found a fervid response in this farming com- 
munity. 

We have heard much of the “isolation of the rural 
districts.” This did not apply to the region of which 
we write in the three decades before the Civil War, for 
it was located in Columbiana County and only six miles 
distant was the town of Salem, a center of anti-slavery 
agitation, from which radiated the itineraries of the 
agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Society. 
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In this community, when the movement was in full 
swing, the Coppoc brothers, Edwin and Barclay, were 
born. Their grandfather John Coppock and his wife 
moved to Mount Pleasant, then in the Northwestern 
Territory, but one year later in the state of Ohio. In 
the year following, 1803, he moved to what in 1806 be- 
came Butler Township, Columbiana County, Ohio. 

John Coppock was descended from Aaron Coppock, 
of Cheshire, England, who was born August 19, 1662 
and came to America in 1683. He was a minister of 
the gospel forty-two years. His son John, born July 1, 
1709, married Margaret Coulston. To them were born 
five children. The youngest son, Samuel, born Novem- 
ber 3, 1748, married Anne Stillwell. Their oldest son, 
John, born November 4, 1776, married Catherine Kirk. 
Their son, Samuel, married Anne Lynch. Of this union 
six children were born, Levi, Maria, Edwin, Barclay, 
Lydia and Joseph L. Levi and the two daughters died 
before they reached the age of twenty-five years. Joseph 
L. Coppoc saw very active service in the Civil War and 
rose to the rank of major. He was for many years a 
minister in the Baptist church. A number of children 
survive him.’ 

The sons of Samuel Coppock spelled their family 
name Coppoc, omitting the final k. A cousin explains 
the change in spelling as follows: Levi, the oldest son 
of the family, who died in his twenty-fourth year; was 
an expert speller and inclined to favor simplified spell- 
ing, which even at that early day had a few advocates. 
He and his brothers and sisters omitted the k in spelling 
the family name, but their father always retained it. 
While there seems to have been no authority for chang- 
ing the ndme from “Coppock” to “Coppoc,”’ this latter 
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spelling will be used in the names of those who had 
adopted it. In other words, each person will be accepted 
as authority on the spelling of his own name. 

It will be seen that the Coppocks were of colonial 
ancestry. They came from ‘Pennsylvania to that part 
of the Northwest Territory which afterward became 
Ohio. 

Edwin Coppoc, the third child of Samuel and Cath- 
erine (Kirk) ‘Coppock, was born in Butler Township, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, June 30, 1835. His brother 
Barclay was born at the same place January 4, 1839. 
Their father died when the boys were young. They 
grew up under the influence of a devout mother, grand- 
parents and other relatives. The father died early in 
1842, leaving a wife and six children, ranging in ages 
from one to ten years. In the spring of 1842, a few 
months after the death of his father, Edwin was placed 
with John Butler, a farmer of sterling character with 
whom he remained for eight years. During this time 
he attended school in the winter and performed the work 
that usually fell to the lot of farmer boys in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The years from 1842 to 1850 were eventful. They 
covered not only the brief period of the Mexican war 
but the anti-slavery agitation which had been intensi- 
fied by the results of that war, including a substantial 
extension of slave territory, and the exciting debates in 
Congress leading up to the enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. It is needless to say that discussion of the 
burning question of the hour was carried on almost 
without interruption in the Quaker communities of Ohio 
and much that was said sank deep in the receptive minds 
of the young. The talk in front of the ample fireplace, 

Vol. XXX—26 
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at the table, in the church and on the rostrum turned 
upon the wrongs of those in bonds and the aggressions 
of the slave power. To all this Edwin Coppoc was an 
attentive and serious listener. His impressions were 
lasting; what he heard had much to do with what he 
became when he reached young manhood’s estate. 

At the age of fifteen years, somewhat to the regret 
of Mr. Butler, young Coppoc went to Springdale, Iowa, 
in what was then known as the far West, to join his 
mother who had married a man by the name of Raley 
and was re-establishing a home for her children. She 
was a woman of native intelligence and strong convic- 
tions. Already she had known the trials and vicissitudes 
of life. She had lost the sight of one eye when she was 
a child and the other was beginning to fail. Two daugh- 
ters and a son were soon to follow their father to the 
grave. As Edwin grew into sturdy young manhood she 
looked to him as a source of comfort and support. He 
was industrious, frugal and bade fair to become a suc- 
cessful farmer in the new western home. In 1859, 
Thomas Winn of Springdale, lowa, wrote of him: 


“He came to Iowa with his widowed mother some seven 
or eight years ago and settled here. I have been well and in- 
timately acquainted with him and the whole family during the 
greater part of the time mentioned. For more than a year Edwin 
was an inmate of my family, [1] having employed him as a hired 
hand on a farm, in which capacity he discharged his duties most 
faithfuMy, and I can truly say that by his uniform industry, cor- 
rect habits and amiable deportment he gained the confidence and 
esteem of every member of my family. His reputation has 
always been good as an honest, truth-speaking, straightforward, 

industrious person.”? 


In a similar vein, Charles Adams, of Philadelphia, 
in December of the same year wrote of Edwin and his 
mother in part as follows: 





The numeral referances are to notes on pages 450-451, 
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“About three years since, I visited Iowa and was at his 
mother’s house in Springdale settlement: her sons were then at 
home; Edwin was a farmer, owned a team of oxen and followed 
breaking prairie. He was industrious and much respected, and 
had the reputation of being thrifty and attending closely to his 
business. He broke some prairie for me also, and from his man- 
ner and appearance and his mother’s representation of him as 
a dutiful and attentive son, I took quite an interest in him. In 
December /ast, I had business again in Iowa, and dined at his 
mother’s house. Edwin had been on a visit to some of his rela- 
tives in Kansas and returned the day before —so that I dined 
with him also: He then talked of renting a farm in the spring, 
and I inferred that it was his intention to marry. 

“The mother is a member of the Society of Friends, 
[orthodox] and is largely and respectably connected in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. She is an exemplary woman and has 
been visited with many and grievous affictions, lost one eye in 
her childhood and is now nearly blind. Of six children three 
have died of consumption.’”? 


Late in December, 1857, an event of unusual im- 
portance occurred in the village of Springdale. It was 


the arrival of John Brown and his party on their way 
from Kansas to Canada preparatory to the attack on 
Harper’s Ferry. It had not been the intention of John 
Brown to stop long at Springdale. He had expected to 
press on to Ashtabula County, Ohio, as soon as he could 
sell his teams and wagons and thus realize sufficient 
money to proceed on the journey by rail. Times were 
very hard, however, and he could not raise sufficient 
money to proceed. While cash was scarce, food in this 
Iowa village was abundant and he found that it would 
be much cheaper to winter there than to continue east- 
ward. 

Besides he found the people of this community in 
hearty accord with his anti-slavery views. Springdale 
was settled by the Quakers, a number of them from 
Ohio. An Iowa writer thus describes the early settlers: 
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“Among the first residents were John H. Painter, a Quaker, 
who came in 1849; and Anne Coppoc, a Quakeress, and Dr. H. 
C. Gill who came in 1850. During the next few years many 
came, almost all of them Quakers; so that when visited by Brown 
and his band in 1857, it was a thriving Quaker settlement. Its 
one street, which in fact is but a part of the public highway, is 
bordered on either hand by modest frame houses surrounded 
by spacious yards and shaded by overhanging branches of trees. 
On all sides of the village the green and undulating fields stretch 
away to the horizon. Within its homes the pleasant ‘thee’ and 
‘thy’ of the Quaker are constantly heard; and there prevails an 
air of peace and serenity which is inexpressibly soothing and 
comforting.” 


It was not, of course, the natural beauty of the 
place and surrounding country that especially appealed 
to Brown and his followers but the friendly attitude of 
the people who threw open their homes and bade the 
storm beaten little expedition of anti-slavery warriors 
a cordial welcome. 

John Brown himself lived, while in Springdale, with 
John H. Painter, a Quaker who became his staunch 
friend. His men, however, were quartered in the home 
of William Maxson about three miles distant from the 
village. Here they found a haven of rest and social 
enjoyment that contrasted sharply with the excitement 
and turmoil of the border warfare in Kansas. Maxson 
was not a Quaker but an ardent abolitionist. 

They had regular camp duties to perform under the 
direction of Aaron D. Stevens, one of their number 
who had served in the United States army and was an 
ideal instructor in military tactics. The men began 
their daily work at five o’clock in the morning. Imme- 
diately following breakfast they took up their studies 
and continued until about ten o’clock. Books were 
then laid aside and the remainder of the forenoon was 
devoted to drill in the school of the soldier. A portion 
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of each afternoon was spent in gymnastics, sword drill 
and company movements. This training was conducted 
in an open space close to the Maxson home. There was 
perhaps a double purpose in this. It was conveniently 
located with reference to “winter quarters’ and the 
exhibition of arms, “carnal weapons’, was not obtruded 
upon the peace-loving Quakers ,of the village. 

Of course these “‘conscientious objectors” to the use 
of arms knew what was in progress at the drill grounds. 
They also understood in a general way that Brown and 
his followers believed that slavery must be overthrown 
by force of arms, but their religious objections to war 
were very materially modified by the thought that the 
projected warfare was to be launched against the insti- 
tution of slavery, which they considered the supreme 
iniquity of the age. They were in full sympathy with 
Brown in the object to be attained and while they did 
not approve they were disposed to excuse the means 
by which he sought to achieve the end. Had he and 
his followers come on a mission to return fugitive 
slaves to their masters, they would have found Spring- 
dale at this time a most inhospitable abiding place. 
With a community of views on the slavery question as 
a basis, there were other considerations that aroused 
in the people of this pioneer village additional interest 
in their guests. Had not these young men and their 
chieftain already achieved fame pn the plains of 
Kansas? These were the heroes of Black Jack and 
Ossawatomie, who had opposed the border ruffians 
from Missouri. Free State papers and the New York 
Tribune had brought the news to the community. Be- 
sides, the new comers by their social deportment and 
their manifest interest in literary attainment most 
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favorably impressed their Quaker friends, especially 
those of about their own age. Kagi was a ready writer, 
a skillful debater and an able speaker. Cook was of a 
poetic temperament, fluent and impressive on the ros- 
trum. Richard Raelf had already written poetry of 
genuine merit, was a born orator and a lecturer who 
was heard with genuine pleasure. He had come from 
England, had travelled much, was reputed to have been 
the protege of Lady Byron and it was even hinted that 
. he was related to her husband, the famous poet. That 
he was a youth with claim to native genius is attested by 
the substantial volume of his poetry that was collected 
and published after his death by his friend, Colonel 
Richard J. Hinton. All the members of the little band 
had had thrilling experiences on the border which fur- 
nished interesting narratives for the long winter eve- 
nings around the hospitable firesides. In addition to 
this all of the men, except John Brown himself, were 
young and of attractive personality. 

Brown’s men found a pleasing diversion in organ- 
izing and successfully conducting a literary or debating 
society. Tuesday and Friday evenings of each week 
were set aside for this purpose. A mock legislature was 
organized which included not only their own number 
but interested young men in the community who wished 
to take part. Irving B. Richman thus describes the 
work of this moot.body: 


“The sessions were held either in the large sitting room of 
the Maxsons, or in the larger room of the district school building, 
a mile and a half away. There were a speaker, a clerk of the 
House, and regular standing committees. Bills were introduced, 
referred, reported back, debated with intense earnestness and 
no little ability, and finally brought to a vote. Kagi was the 
keenest debater and Raelf and Cook orators of very considerable 
powers.’’* 
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It is scarcely necessary to state that from the day 
of the arrival of these guests, Edwin and Barclay 
Coppec were sympathetic observers and _ listeners. 
“They both took much interest in Brown, his men and 
his cause, and at length enlisted under his leadership.” 

If these two boys and the good people of Springdale 
were favorably impressed with John Brown and his men 
in the winter of 1857-58 and shed tears when they took 
their departure on April 27 of the latter year, it will be 
readily understood that great interest was aroused by 
the arrival, on February 25, 1859, of John Brown and 
a part of his faithful band with the eleven negroes 
whom he had liberated in his famous foray into Mis- 
souri. Was this not a practical demonstration of the 
efficacy of Brown’s plans? Here were the men, women 
and children that he had delivered from the land of 
bondage, now well on their way to freedom under the 
protecting folds of the British flag. The dusky charges 
were distributed among the homes of Springdale and 
here for a time they rested before starting on the final 
stage of their journey to freedom. To the young men 
of the village especially there was a strong appeal in this 
spectacular exploit and its antecedent adventure. 

But among the older citizens of Springdale misgiv- 
ings began to find guarded expression. The news came 
that the United States authorities were on the trail of 
this band of liberators, that a large reward had been 
offered for the capture of Brown. 

The officers of the government might appear at any 
time. The young men of the village, a number of them, 
were ready to take up arms to prevent the return of the 
slaves and the awful possibility loomed up of a pitched 
and bloody battle in the streets of Springdale. The 
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Quakers, of course, did not wish to witness this. They 
were not yet ready for the results to which their agita- 
tion and teachings were unintentionally but inevitably 
leading. : 

Much to their relief the armed conflict did not occur 
and John Brown with his dusky freedmen, on March 9, 
left to take the train and continue their journey to 
Canada. They went to West Liberty, from which &ta- 
tion Richman thus graphically describes their departure: 


“Huddled together in a little group near the track, stand the 
negroes, patient, wondering. Near them, leaning on their Sharp’s 
rifles, heavy revolvers in their belts, on the alert, stand Kagi and 
Stephens. In a few minutes the freight car which has been got 
with so much trouble, and by not a little prevarication as to the 
use to which it is to be put, is pushed by a crowd of men down 
the side-track to a point convenient for the loading. Brown 
mounts into it and shakes the door and lays hold of the sides 
that he may judge of its capacity for resistance in case of attack. 
Clean straw is then brought to him which he spreads over the 
floor. After this, the negro babes and small children, of whom 
there are several, are handed up to him and he tenderly deposits 
them among the straw. The older negroes are next. helped in, 
and all is ready. The passenger train on the Chicago and Rock 
Island Road rolls in from the west. For a moment there is 
suspense. Is the United States Marshal on board? No! The 
train draws out from the station, stops, backs down on the side- 
track and is coupled to the freight car. Kagi and Stephens get 
into one of the passenger coaches, and John Brown is leaving 
Iowa for the last time.’’* 


Many of the Quakers of Springdale heaved an 
audible sigh of relief when. Brown and the negroes de- 
parted, but they followed him with ardent prayers for 
the success of his enterprise and the hope that he might 
reach Canada in safety and permanently liberate the 
fugitives without “the snapping of a gun” or the shed- 
ding of a drop of blood. It need not be added that there 
was sincere rejoicing when the news finally came that 
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the long journey of Brown was successfully accom- 
plished. Among those to whom this news was especially 
gratifying were the Coppoc brothers, who had already 
enlisted in the great adventure, the details of which 
were rapidly taking shape in the secretive mind of their 
visionary and indomitable leader. 

After the final departure of Brown from Iowa, 
Edwin and Barclay Coppoc remained for a time in 
Springdale and then went to visit friends in the old 
neighborhood near their birthplace south of Salem, Ohio. 
This is attested by the letter of their uncle, Joshua Cop- 
,pock, to Governor Wise under date of November 24, 
1859, in which he says: 

“He [Edwin] lived with John Butler a number of years 
until his mother went to lowa where he remained the most of 


the time until last spring. He came back and worked here for 
some time and went from here to Kansas.’ 


Edwin Coppoc in his last letter to his uncle Joshua 
also refers to this visit: 


“Your generous hospitality towards me during my short 
stay with you last spring is stamped indelibly upon my heart; 
and also the generosity bestowed upon my poor brother.” 


Just what the motive of this visit was is not very 
clear, but it was certainly fitting that the brothers should 
visit again the scenes and kindred about their old home 
before entering upon the enterprise that was to mean so 
much of loss and gain to each of them. 

Early in July, 1859, John Brown wrote a memoran- 
dum for Kagi in which occurs the following direction: 

“Write Carpenter [supposed to be Edwin Coppoc] and Haz- 
lett that we are all right and ready as soon as we can get our 


boarding house fixed; we will write them to come and by what 
route.’”* 
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On July 25 Barclay Coppoc is reported to have said 
to his mother: 


“We are going to start for Ohio today.” 

“Ohio,” said his mother, “I believe you are going with old 
Brown. When you get the halters round your necks will you 
think of me?” 


After they left Springdale little was heard of them 
until the village was thrilled and the country was startled 
with the news of the attack on Harper’s Ferry. 

The exact date of the arrival of the brothers at the 
Kennedy Farm in Virginia, where John Brown’s men 
were assembling for the attack on Harper’s Ferry, is 
not definitely known. They were probably there before” 
the end of the first week in August, however, and did 
not leave for excursions to any great distance before the 
night of the attack. Brown’s men did not all live at the 
Kennedy Farm but it was the rendezvous of the band 
and the Coppocs were among the regular boarders. 

As early as July 19, Annie Brown, afterward Annie 
Brown Adams, the daughter of John Brown, and 
Martha, the wife of his son Oliver, came to take charge 
of the housekeeping at the Kennedy Farm. Both were 
young; the former only sixteen and the latter seventeen 
years old. Years later Mrs. Adams gave interesting 
accounts of life on the Farm from the date of their 
arrival to September 19, when they left for their home 
in North Elba, New York. Colonel Richard J. Hinton 
in his John Brown and His Men, quotes one of her 
accounts at length. In writing of the evenings on the 
Farm she says: 

“All questions on religion or any other subject were very 
freely discussed by the men, and father always took an interested 


part in the discussions, and encouraged every one to express his 
opinion on any subject, no matter whether he agreed with him or 
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not. Stevens had a copy of Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ there ; that 
was read by some of the men and discussed. Father subscribed 
for the Baltimore Sun, and Kagi used to send down a bundle of 
papers and magazines from Chambersburg when the wagon went 
up. They had a manual of military tactics that was studied a 
good deal. Cook obtained directions for browning or coloring 
rifle-barrels in the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, and the men spent 
a part of the time in this work on their Sharp’s rifle-barrels, 
making belts, pistol holsters, etc. They also played checkers, 
cards, and other games, and sang a deal of the time. Stevens 
and Tidd were very fine singers, the former having an excellent 
baritone. They often sang ‘All the Old Folks Are Gone,’ sub- 
stituting ‘All the Dear Ones’ for the first words ; ‘Faded Flowers,’ 
and ‘Nearer My God to Thee.’ ’* 


The days of August slipped away. September came 
and long before it waned the men of Brown’s party 
began to grow impatient at the delay. Each had to be 
constantly on his guard to avoid suspicion which was 
ever rife near the boundary between the free and the 


slave states. Efforts of slaves to escape from their 
masters in this region were not infrequent and the 
agents of the Underground Railroad were increasingly 
active. e 

The days of September were finally gone and time 
moved on with leaden feet through the early days of 
October. In the meantime commissions were issued to 
a number of Brown’s men, designating the rank of each 
in the little army to be formed if the raid should prove 
successful. Following is a copy of the one issued to 
Edwin Coppoc: 
No. 

GREETING 
HEAD-QUARTERS WAR-DEPARTMENT 


NEAR HaArpeErR’s FERRY, Mp. 
WHEREAS, Epwin Coppoc has been nominated a Lieu- 
tenant of Company in the Army Established under the PRO- 
VISIONAL CONSTITUTION, 
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NOW, THEREFORE, In pursuance of the authority 
vested in Us by said Constitution, We do hereby Appoint and 
Commission the said Epwin Coppoc a Lieutenant. 

Given at the office of the Secretary of War, this day, October 


13, 1859. 
Joun Brown, Commander-in-chief. 


H. Kacy, Secretary of War. 


At last on Sunday night, October 16, nineteen men 
fully armed marched from the Kennedy Farm. Edwin 
Coppoc was among the number. Barclay remained 
behind with Merriam and Owen Brown to guard arms 
and stores. 

Onward in silence under the shades of night the res- 
olute little band marched into Harper’s Ferry. In ac- 
cordance with previous plans, carefully laid, Albert 
Hazlett and Edwin Coppoc took charge of the United 
States armory as soon as the guards there were over- 
powered and made prisoners. Long before dawn of the 
next day Harper’s Ferry, the United States arsenal, the 
rifle works, the engine house and the approaches to the 
town wére in the hands of the invaders. As the startled 
inhabitants awoke they realized that they were captives 
in the hands of an unknown military force. The story 
of the fighting that followed on those memorable days, 
October 17 and 18, between Brown and his followers 
and the Virginia militia and the United States marines 
under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, now in a uniform of blue but later in a uniform of 
gray and commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
army, has been told often in graphic detail and need 
not here be dwelt upon at length. On the day following 
the attack Edwin Coppoc was driven under fire from the 
armory into the engine house where John Brown made 
his last stand, fighting the infuriated Virginians and 
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the marines as they battered in the doors behind which 
he and the remnant of his followers were beaten down 
and captured. Strange to say, Edwin was not even 
wounded. 


Jesse W. Graham, a workman in the United States 
armory and a captive of John Brown, related this inter- 
esting incident of the siege of the engine house, after 
the arrival of the marines under Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert E. Lee: 


“Early on Tuesday morning I peeped out of a hole and saw 
Colonel Lee, whom I had seen before at the Ferry, standing 
close by with the troops behind him. A negro stood near him, 
holding a large military cloak. Just then Edwin Coppoc thrust 
me aside, and thrust the muzzle of his gun into the hole, drawing 
a bead on Lee. I interposed, putting my hand on the rifle and 
begging the man not to shoot, as that was Colonel Lee, of the 
United States army, and if he were hurt the building would be 
torn down and they’d all be killed. Green again put up his 
pistol and Coppoc readjusted his rifle. During this momentary 
altercation, Robert E. Lee had stepped aside, and thus his life 
was saved to the slaveholder’s Confederacy.’* 


Shortly after the capture of the engine house, S. K. 
Donovan, the first newspaper correspondent on the 
ground after the raid commenced, impressed with the 
apparent youth of Edwin Coppoc, his bearing and frank 
face that seemed out of harmony with the tragic experi- 
ences of the last two days and nights went up to him and 
said: 

“My God, boy, what are you doing at a place like this?” 

“*With, remarkable coolness’ said Donovan ‘the boy an- 
swered, as I recall the words, I believe in the principles that 


we are trying to advance and I have no apologies for being 
here. I think it is a good place to be.’”’ 


The capture took place on the morning of October 
18. Coppoc was held with the other prisoners in the 
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armory guard room until noon of the following day 
and then taken with them to the jail at Charlestown, 
Virginia, the seat of justice of the county in which the 
raid occurred.* 

Governor Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, went on the 
train that carried the prisoners. Years afterward, Rev. 
Joseph L. Coppoc, a younger brother who was not at 
Harper’s Ferry, in a magazine article said: 

“While on the train carrying the prisoners from Harper’s 
Ferry to Charlestown, Governor Wise approached my brother 
and eyeing him a moment said to him, ‘You look like too honest 
a man to be found with a band of robbers.’ 

“*But, Governor,’ he replied, ‘we look upon you as the rob- 
bers.’ ” 

It was while in jail that Edwin wrote to Dr. H. C. 
Gill and other friends at Springdale, Iowa, a character- 
istic letter containing a tribute to his comrades and a 


description of the fight as he saw it. Following are the 
essential portions of the letter: 


“And with them are the forms and faces of those that, to 
me, were more than comrades, who fell in the fearfu: struggle. 
Eleven of our little band are sleeping now in their bloody gar- 
ments with the cold earth above them. Braver men never lived; 
truer men to the plighted word never banded together. Five 
of them fell while fighting in self-defense for the cause for which 
they had enlisted; three on the afternoon of the 17th; the first 
a negro by the name of Dangerfield Newby; he fell on the street 
by my side, whilst we were running to the aid of some of our 
friends who were surrounded by the enemy. Two men, Steward 
Taylor and Oliver Brown, fell by the engine-house. Taylor 
lived about three hours after he was shot; he suffered very much 





*F. B. Sanborn quotes Coppec as making the following statement 
to the Virginians after his capture: 

“I am a Republican philanthropist and came here to aid in liberating 
negroes. I made the acquaintance of Captain Brown in Iowa as he re- 
turned from Kansas, and agreed to join his company. Brown wrote to 
me in July to come on to Chambersburg, where he first revealed the 
whole plot. The whole company was opposed to making the first demon- 
stration at Harper’s Ferry, but Captain Brown would have it his own way, 
and we had to obey orders,” 
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and begged of us to kill him. Oliver died in about fifteen min- 
utes after he was shot; he said nothing. During these last 
moments we could not administer to their wants such as they 
deserved, for we were surrounded by the troops who were 
firing volley after volley, so that we had to keep up a brisk fire 
in return to keep them from charging upon us. Two more fell 
in the engine-house on the morning of the 18th, when the last 
charge was made — Jeremiah Anderson and Dolph Thompson. 

“They both had surrendered after the first charge, which 
was repulsed, but, owing to the noise and confusion, they were 
not heard. Captain Brown and I were the only ones that fought 
to the last. The negro Green, after I had stationed him behind 
one of the engines, the safest place in the house, laid down his 
rifle and pulled off his cartridge-box, and passed himself off for 
one of the prisoners. He and I were the only ones not wounded. 

“Watson Brown was wounded about 10 o’clock on Monday 
at the same time Stevens was, while passing along the street 
with a flag of truce, but was not so badly wounded but he got 
back in the engine-house. During the fight in the afternoon he 
fought as brave as ever any man fought, but as soon as the fight 
was over he got worse. When we were taken in the morning he 
was just able to walk. He and Green and myself were put in 


the watch-house. Watson kept getting worse from then until 
about three o’clock Wednesday morning when he died. I did 
everything in my power to make him comfortable. He begged 
hard for a bed, but could not get one, so I pulled off my coat 
and put it under him, and placed his head in my lap, and in that 


‘ 


position he died. 

“Cook and Tidd had left the Ferry early in the morning, by 
order of Captain Brown, to cross the river for the purpose of 
taking some prisoners and to convey the arms to a schoolhouse 
about one and a half miles from the Ferry, there to guard them 
until the Captain came, but, hearing a heavy firing, Cook went 
down to learn the cause. On gaining the side of the river op- 
posite the Ferry, he found we were surrounded, so he ascended 
the mountain in order to get a better view; while there he saw 
parties firing on us. In order to relieve us he fired on them 
and in doing so he drew the fire on himself, the result of which 
was the cutting of a limb and giving him a fall of about fifteen 
feet down the mountain side, tearing his clothes, and lacerating 
his flesh. There were thirty or forty men in the first party he 
fired on who, after the second shot, were taken with a sudden 
leaving, having no doubt important business elsewhere. The 
Virginians who were present give him the credit of being a 
splendid shot at a long range, as they admit they made a very 
near acquaintance with some of his bullets. 
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“But enough of this. Whatever may be our fate, rest assured 
we shall not shame our dead companions by a shrinking fear. 
They lived and died like brave men. We, I trust, shall do the 
same. And our souls with no sin of intention on their robes will 
gaze unmoved upon the scaffold and the tomb. We were de- 
ceived in some things. Even Captain Brown acknowledges that ; 
but all is over now, so let it pass. There are true and brave 
men in Virginia who deeply sympathize with us in our misfor- 
tune. I suppose within the last two days from eight hundred to 
one thousand persons have visited us, some through sympathy, 
but more through animosity. 

“Among those who called to-day were three young ladies from 
Harper’s Ferry, friends and acquaintances of Cook. They 
stood and gazed on us for a moment with deep earnestness and 
then burst into tears. One of them told Cook that all of his 
friends and acquaintances at the Ferry had formed the highest 
opinion of him and regretted he should have gone into such a 
scheme. They parted from us with tear-dimmed eyes and the 
deepest expression of sympathy for us in our sad position. 
* %* * JT have not seen the Captain or Stevens since our trials, 
but the jailer tells me they are doing well; their wounds will soon 
be healed. J. E. Cook sends his love to all.’”* 


Edwin Coppoc was brought into court for arraign- 
ment chained to his old leader, John Brown. His trial 
immediately followed that of Brown. When asked if 
he had anything to say why sentence should not be 
passed, he spoke briefly as follows: 


“The charges that have been made against me are not true. 
I never committed any treason against the State of Virginia. I 
never made war upon it. I never conspired with anybody to in- 
duce your slaves to rebel and I never even exchanged a word 
with any of your servants. What I came here for I always told 
you. It was to run off slaves to a free state and liberate them. 
This is an offense against your laws, I admit, but I never com- 
mitted murder. When I escaped to the engine house and found 
the captain and his prisoners surrounded there, I saw no way 
of deliveranct but by fighting a little. If anyone was killed on 
that occasion it was in fair fight. I have, as I said, committed 
an offense against your laws, but the punishment for that offense 
would be very different from what you are going to inflict now. 
I have no more to say.”® 
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The meditations of this youth while in prison doubt- 
less took a wide range. There were hours of regret 
and the feeling that his allegiance to the cause of free- 
dom did net require or justify the hazardous enterprise 
on which he had embarked. There were recurrent 
hours of sadness that he should have taken up and used 
arms against his fellowman, in violation of the prin- 
ciples that had guided his early life at home and in the 
church. Then there was the natural longing at times 
for the peace and comfort that he had known on the 
farm in Columbiana County or later with his mother at 
Springdale. In such reflective mood he penned the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“CHARLESTOWN, Nov. 5th, 1859. 


“Tear Mother and Father: It is with much sorrow that I 
now address you, and under very different circumstances than 
I ever expected to be placed, but I have seen my folly too late 
and must now suffer the consequences, which I suppose will 
be death, but which I shall try and bear as every man should; 
though it would be a source of much comfort to me to have died 
at home. It has always been my desire, that, when I came to 
die, my last breath should be among my friends; that in my 
last moments they could be near me to console me. But alas! 
such is not my fate. I am condemned and must die a dishonor- 
able death, among my enemies, and hundreds of miles from 
home. 

“T hope you will not reflect on me for what I have done, for 
I am not at fault, at least my conscience tells me-so, and there 
are others that feel as I do. We were led into it by those that 
ought to have known better, but who did not anticipate any dan- 
ger; but after stopping at Harper’s Ferry we were surrounded 
and compelled to fight, to save our own lives, for we saw our 
friends falling on all sides. Our leader would not surrender 
and there seemed to be no other resort than to fight, though I 
am happy to say that no one fell by my hand, and am sorry to, 
say that I was ever induced to raise a gun. I was not looking 
for such a thing. I am sorry, very sorry, that such has been 
the case. Never did I suppose that my hand would be guilty of 
raising a gun against my fellow men. After our capture, which 
was on the morning of the 18th, we were kept there until the 
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evening of the 19th when we were removed to this place, where 
we have been ever since. We are well cared for. The jailer 
seems to do all he can to make us comfortable. 


“Nov. 6th.—I have just finished a letter to Mr. Painter, 
which I expect to send out tomorrow with this. I sent one yes- 
terday to Dr. Gill, stating to him that it was not worth while | 
for any of you to come, but on thinking more about it, I con- 
cluded that I would like to see some one from there, so tomorrow 
I intend to telegraph for the Doctor to come. 


“T have written J. Painter and told him what to do with my 
land, but whatever money is spent by anyone coming here, I wish 
to have it replaced out of the land. 


“The captain has had some apple pies and preserves sent 
him from Ohio, by some friends. 1 presume they do not go bad 
though I have not had a taste. 


“If the Doctor has not started when this gets there, and you 
have any sweet cakes or other nick-nacks, just send them along. 
They will go very good here between the iron bars. We get 
plenty to eat here, but it is not from home. It is not baked by 
the hands of those we love at home, or by those whom I never 
expect to see. 

“T don’t feel like writing more. I hope and trust the Doctor 
will come, and if anything is in the way so he cannot come, I 
hope some one else will come in his stead. I believe I have 
nothing more to say. This may be the last letter you may get 
from me. If it is, think of me as one who thought he was 
doing right. 

“Give my love to Brigss’ and Maxsons’ folks and to all in- 
quiring friends for [of] such I feel I have a large circle, and I 
trust that what I have done will not make them enemies. My 
love to all the family. 

No more, 
Epwin Coppoc.”® 


In prison and condemned to die, Coppoc was yet 
jealous of the honorable reputation he had borne in the 
communities where he had lived. An anonymous writer 
had sent to the New York Tribune a letter which had 
been published in that paper, derogatory of his charac- 
ter. This was copied in many papers including the 
Virginia Free Press, published in Charlestown. To this 
letter Edwin Coppoc replied through the same paper in 
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a communication bearing date of November 14, 1859, as 
follows: 


“Mr. Epitor: I see in your last issue, a letter purporting to 
come from Salem, Ohio, which was published in the New York 
Tribune. In regard to the statements which are made in that 
letter, which place my character in an unenviable light before 
the public, I will only say, that they are fake from beginning to 
end. Any person, who under the circumstances in which I am 
placed, would stoop so low as to circulate such a libel about a 
doomed man, places himself below the level of the brute. And 
then the base and cowardly manner in which it has been 
done bears at once the mark of fakehood on its front. No name 
has been signed, but simply the letter S. at the con€lusion. If 
he was a man; if he was telling the truth, why was he afraid to 
sign his name to it? It is true, my Father died when I but six 
years of age, when I went to live with John Butler four miles 
from Salem, Ohio, and with whom I lived nine years, and might 
have remained until the present time, had not my mother wished 
me to go with her and the other members of our family to Spring- 
dale, Cedar County, lowa, where I remained till the spring of 
1858, when I went to Kansas for the express purpose of pur- 
chasing some land. I took no part in the difficulties of Kansas, 
and never, while there, had any association or acquaintance with 
Capt. Brown or any of his company. I remained in Kansas till 
the following autumn, when I returned to Iowa. I had no ac- 
quaintance with Capt. Brown until last winter, and last spring 
agreed to join him, while he was at Springfield [Springdale]. 
In regard to the truth of my statement I will refer youto Mr. John 
Butler, my former guardian, Amos Fossit, and David Parker, 
William Fisher, Jacob Heaton, Isaac Carr, and William Mead, 
all af Salem, Ohio, and its neighborhood. In Springdale, Cedar 
County, Iowa I would refer [to] Messrs. Thomas Winn, P. M., 
Dr. H. C. Gill, Thomas James, Emmor Rood, Jesse Bowersock, 
John Parynive, Moses Varney, Nathan Tabor, James Schooler, 
Ebenezer Gray, Steven Dean and William Madison, all of 
Springdale and its vicinity. In Pedee, of the same county and 
state, I would refer to William Street, P. M., Samuel Moore. 
John Moore, Preston Roberts, and Burton Gifford. In Pardee, 
Atchison County, Kansas Territory, I would refer to Dr. Moore, 
P. M., James Booth, Amos D. Taylor, Mahlon Oliphant, Ben- 
jamin Ball, William Cummings and Richard Allen. If these 
ire not references enough I can give you ten for every one I 
have here named, who will testify to the falsity of the statements 
of the cowardly calumniator, who has written from Salem, Ohio. 
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“By giving the above an insertion in your paper you will 
greatly oblige, —Yours truly, 
Epwin Coppoc.’” 


In contradiction to the anonymous letter, John But- 
ler made a statement which appeared in the Salem 
(Ohio) Republican of November 29, 1859. The follow- 
. ing excerpt is here reproduced: 


“* * * In the spring of 1842 his mother applied to me 
to take Edwin into my family and have the care of him, he then 
being, as we supposed, near seven years old, his father having 
died a few months previous to that time. He accordingly came 
without any time being fixed then how long he should remain 
and stayed with us until the spring of 1850, during which time 
there was nothing particular to remark in point of character, 
except that he gave evidences of an unusually strong will in 
trying to carry out his own views and also that he was very 
fearless, never manifesting anything like cowardice in times of 
danger or by night. He was a very industrious and careful boy, 
more careful and particular that everything was kept in its 
proper place on the farm and about the buildings and to have 
his work done well and prompt to have it done in a given time, 
than is common for boys of hisage. * * *” 


In the meantime strenuous efforts were made to save 
Edwin’s life. His previous good record, his deportment 
in prison, his courage and frankness, together with the 
large number of highly respectable Quaker friends who 
interceded in his behalf, appealed very strongly to the 
Virginia authorities, including Prosecutor Hunter, 
Judge Parker and Governor Wise. Thomas Winn, a 
Quaker friend of the Coppoc family from Springdale, 
took the lead in the effort to have the sentence com- 
muted to life imprisonment. And most adroitly and 
effectively he pressed the plea for mercy. In reading 
the papers he presented, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the pursuasive power that he brought to bear to 
accomplish his great desire. Himself a consistent 
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Quaker who was opposed to the settlement of any ques- 
tion by the arbitrament of war, he was in a position to 
disclaim all sympathy with the armed invasion of Vir- 
ginia. The following extract from his letter to Gov- 
ernor Wise, dated “Springdale, Cedar County, Iowa, 
11th mo. 4th, 1859,” indicates the line of his plea: 


“Edwin Coppoc is a Quaker by birth and education although 
not strictly a member of that body of Christians. He has mingled 
almost daily in the society of those who in relation to the vexed 
question of slavery and other questions of public interest, are 
known by all the world to believe in and pray for a peaceful 
solution of surrounding difficulties as alone desirable and most 
truly calculated to secure the Divine favor Knowing this I 
cannot but believe that his being found at Harper’s Ferry in a 
course of conduct so totally repugnant to all his previous modes 
of thought and action must have been the result of a temporary 
alienation of mind, something akin to insanity, if not insanity 
itself. I have no sort of sympathy whatever for the leaders in 
this movement. In my opinion all such proceedings involve a 
grievous wrong, and result in serious and widespread mischief 
to both sections of our common country. They must be con- 
demned by all right-thinking persons. 

“In the case of Edwin Coppoc, however, there are mitigating 
circumstances which I have endeavored to bring into view and 
I beg the Governor to take these calmly into consideration... I 
feel encouraged to invoke thy friendly offices in his behalf,’ on 
the score of his youth and inexperience, and because having 
known him from his boyhood I am constrained to believe that 
in embarking on the enterprise he was not in his right mind and 
had no adequate conception of its character. * * * I be- 
lieve Edwin to be incapable of doing, intentionally, a mean or 
unworthy action. Indeed there is a native nobility of char- 
acter about him which I think must have been observed by those 
who have been brought into contact with him since the sad 
event which we all deplore. I fervently hope, therefore, that 
his life may not be taken. * * * Surely in a case like this 
the ‘Old Dominion’ can well afford to be magnanimous. * * * 
in the consciousness of her strength, let her pity this child’s 
weakness. Spare the fatherless boy to his poor, broken-hearted 
‘other now fast passing into the evening of her days — then 
shall the language be truly applicable, “The blessing of him that 
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was ready to perish came upon me and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing with joy.’ 
“Very respectfully and truly thy friend, 
Tuomas WINN, 
Postmaster of Springdale.” 


Mr. Winn afterward went to Harper’s Ferry, Char- 
lestown and Richmond, Virginia. On his arrival in the 
last named city he at once addressed a letter to Governor 
Wise in a friendly and grateful vein, expressing the 
hope that his mission might be successful. He wrote in 
part: 


“On my arrival in Charlestown, 30th ult. I immediately 
reported myself to Andrew Hunter, Esq., and was most cor- 
dially received by him and his excellent family. I frankly stated 
to them the object of my visit to Virginia, and my hopes were 
greatly strengthened at finding that their sympathies were al- 
ready kindly enlisted on behalf of Edwin. The fact of his 
youth, and having been undoubtedly deluded into John Brown’s 
wicked schemes without a full appreciation of their true nature 
and extent; his uniformly good conduct since his confinement 
in jail, and the unexceptionable character of his correspondence, 
had already produced a favorable impression. ‘He is the best 
of all our prisoners,’ said Mr. Hunter to me. ‘I give him all 
the letters that come for him. I find them so entirely unex- 
ceptionable.’ It was also very gratifying to learn that Judge 
Parker was inclined to a merciful view of this case, and that the 
feeling of sympathy is general and.the desire freely expressed 
by influential persons that Edwin’s sentence might be commuted. 

“At Harper’s Ferry I found the same sentiment existed. 
Armistead Ball and some other gentlemen to whom I was intro- 
duced stating very clearly their belief that no one fell by Edwin’s 
hand, and that his conduct throughout was very different from 
that of those with whom he had (although but for a brief period) 
most unfortunately connected himself, and concluded by ex- 
pressing the hope and belief that Governor Wise would commute 
his punishment.’? 


That these letters and petitions had much weight 
with the Governor is evidenced by the remarks of Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart, who on December 12, 1859, presented 
to the Virginia Senate and House of Delegates the 
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memorial of Thomas Winn, asking for commutation of 
the death sentence of Edwin Coppoc. Mr. Stuart said 
in part: 


“TI called to see the Governor, and he authorized me to say 
that, from his personal knowledge, and from information 
gathered by him during his stay in Charlestown, the case of this 
man stands upon a very different footing from that of the other 
individuals who have been sentenced. He informs me that he 
is a youth of about 23 years of age and that he has borne an un- 
exceptionable character up to the time of the difficulty. There 
are present here in our lobby several members of the Society 
of Friends, who have an intimate knowledge of this man since 
he was seven years of age. * * * These gentlemen inform 
me that he was their trusted agent in the transaction of business, 
and frequently in the collection of money, and that in all cir- 
cumstances he acquitted himself with fidelity and truthfulness. 
They express the deepest sympathy for him and the Governor 
informs me, moreover, that this young man, while he was in the 
engine house at Harper’s Ferry, was the means of saving the 
lives of the prisoners * * * that he frequently remonstrated 
with them about the exposure of their persons and pointed out 
places of safety which he insisted they should occupy, while he 
remonstrated against the murder of others on the street by some 
of his associates. I know nothing of the facts myself, * * * 
I give them to you as they have been communicated to me.’* 


Mr. Thomas of Fairfax, in discussing the report of 
the legislative committee on the memorial of Thomas 
Winn, made an even more explicit statement of the 
favorable attitude of Governor Wise: 


“The Governor of Virginia appeared before the committee 
and enlightened that body very much in reference to the action 
_ and extent of Coppoc’s guilt in the Harper’s Ferry affair so far 
as it was known to him. He said, moreover, that from his 
knowledge of Coppoc’s relation to the whole movement, and 
particularly his course with reference to the prisoners whom 
Brown had captured, he would have taken upon himself the 
responsibility of commuting his sentence to imprisonment for 
life, though in that act he should not have the approval or sanc- 
tion of a single individual in the State. And this he said he 
would do because he believed the act to be just and right.’® 
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Among the papers of Governor Wise is the petition 
of Thomas Winn endorsed by the governor as follows: 
“This man’s plea for Coppoc coincides with my own view 
of the case, from his confession to me in this: — that he is. the 
only one entitled to the least mercy. Whether he is, is question- 


able.” 
Novm. 15, 1859. H. A. Wise.’ 


This was written before Winn’s visit to Virginia. 
Later the Governor was confirmed in his view and rec- 
ommended the commutation of Coppoc’s sentence as in- 
dicated in the address of Mr. Thomas. 


In an interview published in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, as late as 1888, Andrew Hunter referring to 
the persistence of an “old gentleman,” evidently Thomas 
Winn, gives the following interesting reminiscence: 


“When he (Coppoc) was in jail an old gentleman came all 
the way from his people to see him, bringing him a pound cake 
to comfort him. The old gentleman stopped at my house on 
the way in; and I advised him to wait until I went down town, 
but he would hurry on ahead with his pound cake, and when I 
got down, sure enough, he was in the guard house, as I antici- 
pated. I got him out and passed him into the jail, with the 
cake for Coppoc. After he had visited the prisoner, he went 
all the way to Richmond to intercede. I believe he would have 
got commutation for Coppoc if I had not shown that treason 
could not be pardoned.””® 


Among the touching appeals for mercy is a letter 
from the young man’s uncle, Joshua Coppock, dated 
“Salem the 11 mo. 24th 1859.” After explaining his re- ° 
lationship to the prisoner he said: 


“T feel for my dear nephew. I hope thee will not have him 
hung. * * * Thee will see by his advice to the prisoners in 
the arsenal to keep out of danger he did not want to see them 
hurt. Governor Wise, please to read this, and if thee can avoid 
hanging, do, I entreat thee.””” 
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It was left for Mr. Isbell, the member from the 
county of Jefferson in the Legislature, to voice the atti- 
tude of Virginia, not only toward the imprisoned Har- 
per’s Ferry raiders, but toward the North. Because of 
the representative character of his address, a somewhat 
extended extract is here presented. Mr. Isbell said: 


“This is the first time that so grave an offense has been 
committed against the state of Virginia, and, so far as I am in- 
formed, the first proceeding under’ the law of treason that has 
ever taken place. This proceeding sprang from an offense.which 
is calculated to disturb the inhabitants of our whole northern 
border and it becomes us to make such examples of the marauders 
now convicted and under sentence as will operate to restore 
confidence to these people and deter others from similar acts 
of murder and rapine. It is said, Mr. President, that this man 
Coppic was deceived as to the motives of John Brown in coming 
to Virginia. He could not have been deceived. He was one of 
that band who had put upon his conscience the oath of fidelity 
to Brown in subverting the government and exciting the slaves 
to rebellion. He is as much guilty of murder as any man con- 
victed before the courts—as much guilty, if not more guilty, 
than John Brown himself; for, so far as 1 am aware, it was not 
shown in evidence that Brown shot anybody in that struggle. 
This man Coppic was, moreover, fully cognizant of and partici- 
pator in the military preparations set on foot at Brown’s farm, 
some months previous to the invasion. He stands precisely in 
the same position with the other prisoners who were convicted 
of murder ‘and exciting slaves to rebellion. All of them pre- 
sented the plea that they came not for the purpose of slaughter- 
ing our citizens, but of carrying off their property — with the 
intention not to commit any act of personal violence upon the 
people of the commonwealth except when that people decided 
to resist them in their unlawful course. In view of these facts, 
Mr. President, I am in favor of withholding, from the executive 
of this state, the power of pardoning Coppic, or any other of 
the prisoners convicted at Charlestown for their connection with 
the Harper’s Ferry invasion. But, sir, it is said that having 
upheld our laws, and enforced our authority—that having 
vindicated ourselves before the whole country, and shown to the 
North and to the South, and to the whole ‘world in fact, that we 
can defend ourselves, and mean to do it, and enforce our laws 
against whomsoever may dare to violate them —that having 
presented these vindications to the world we might temper 
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justice with mercy and pardon these men who have been the 
greatest offenders against our laws that have ever been brought 
before our courts for trial. I say that, in the existing relations 
between the North and South, it becomes rather the duty of Vir- 
ginia to give notice to the whole world —that he who dares 
place his foot upon her soil, with the same hellish purpose that 
actuated the prisoners now in custody at Charlestown, shall hang 
as high as Haman, and that no mercy shall be accorded to him 
who comes in the dead of night to murder our citizens. I be- 
lieve that it is impolitic to extend this pardon to Coppic, or any 
other of those prisoners. I believe that we shall best subserve 
our interests by upholding our laws and executing all persons of 
this class as soon after conviction as may be convenient. While 
I am a law abiding man, while I have been educated to believe 
that all criminals should be brought before a court of justice 
and have the benefit of all the forms of trial, yet, on occasions 
of this sort, on the spur and excitement of the actual transaction 
itself, with all these preconceived opinions and feelings, I fear 
I should almost doubt my ability to insist that the criminals 
should have the benefit of a trial, should they be taken by our 
own citizens. For this reason I am utterly opposed, in every 
aspect in which this case can be presented, to any mercy being 
shown to this man.’ 


“In the existing relations between the North and 
South.” This is the real basis of the fervid appeal of 
Mr. Isbell. Governor Wise and other individual Vir- 
ginians in high position might be willing to extend clem- 
ency, and under all the circumstances the attitude of the 
Governor was generous, chivalrous and courageous, but 
no power could withstand the resolution of the chosen 
representatives of the commonwealth of Virginia. The 
“irrepressible conflict” was already on, and the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia was resolved from the first that no 
guilty man from the North should escape. 

Among those who sought other excuse for with- 
holding clemency were some who found it in the publi- 
cation in the New York Tribune of December 12, 1859, 
of a letter of November —, purporting to have been 
written from Coppoc to the wife of John Brown. As 
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this letter has figured somewhat prominently in the case 
and was referred to in the Legislature when the memo- 
rial of Thomas Winn was up for consideration, it is here 
reproduced in full: 


“Mrs. John Brown — Dear Madam: I was very sorry that 
your request to see the rest of the prisoners was not complied 
with. Mrs. Avis brought me a book, whose pages are full of 
truth and beauty, entitled ‘Voice of the True-Hearted,’ which 
she told me was a present from you. For this dear token of 
remembrance, please accept my thanks. 

“My comrade, J. E. Cook, and myself, deeply sympathize 
with you in your sad bereavement. We were both acquainted 
with Anna and Martha. They were to us as sisters, and as 
brothers we sympathize with them in the dark hour of trial and 
affliction. 

“I was with your sons when they fell. Oliver lived but 
a few moments after he was shot. He spoke no word but yielded 
calmly to his fate. Watson was shot at 10 o'clock on Monday 
morning, and died about 3 o’clock on Wednesday morning. He 
suffered much. Though mortally wounded at 10 o’clock, yet at 
3 o'clock Monday afternoon he fought bravely against the men 
who charged on us. When the enemy were repulsed, and the ex- 
citement of the charge was over, he began to sink rapidly. 

“After we were taken prisoners, he was placed in the guard 
house with me. He complained of the hardness of the bench on 
which he was lying., I begged hard for a bed for him, or even 
a blanket, but could obtain none for him. I took off my coat 
and placed it under him, and held his head in my lap, in which 
position he died without a groan or a struggle. 

“IT have stated these facts, thinking that they may afford 
to you, and to the bereaved widows they have left, a mournful 
consolation. 


“Give my love to Anna and Martha, with our last farewell. 
“Yours truly, 
“Epwin Coppoc.” 


Some of the members of the Virginia senate spoke 
of this letter and made certain expressions in it the occa- 
ion for their vote in withholding sanction of executive 
lemency. Thomas Winn was convinced that the publi- 
ation of this letter at the critical time when it appeared 
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was the chief influence that turned the scale again the 
life of Coppoc. In a letter to the widow of John Brown, 
written January 13, 1860, he says: 


“Governor Wise appeared before the committee and ably 
advocated the commutation of his punishment. Many of the most 
influential senators were also in favor of it. Unfortunately, 
however, while the subject was before the Legislature the New 
York Tribune made its appearance, containing a letter signed 
Edwin Coppic, addressed to thyself, which was used success- 
fully to defeat the application for mercy. Senators objected to 
the tone of the letter and particularly to the paragraph which 
speaks of the Virginians as ‘enemies’ and refused to show him 
any mercy.’?° 


Winn states further that Edwin denied writing the 
letter and said that it had been written by Cook, his 
fellow prisoner. It is said to have been sent by Mrs. 
Brown to Winn and soon afterward to have disap- 
peared. 

It should be explained in this connection that the 
letter got into the Tribune in an account of the funeral 
of John Brown at North Elba, New York. Rev. J. M. 
McKim, in delivering the funeral sermon, read the letter. 

It appears that neither Cook nor Coppoc left any 
written statement in regard to the letter, and in the 
absence of the original manuscript discussion as to its 
authorship would probably leave the reader in doubt. 
It must be admitted, however, that the language is much 
like that of Coppoc and does not resemble the style of 
Cook’s letters. If Cook wrote it, the motive for not sign- 
ing it himself, of course, would be that he thought Mrs. 
Brown would appreciate the letter more if it were not 
signed by him, but it expresses sentiment and relates 
experiences that were Coppoc’s, not Cook’s. 

After all it is much more than probable that the 
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letter had little weight in determining Edwin’s fate. 
The speech of Isbell in any event would have swept 
away all pleas for mercy. It made Coppoc the chief 
offender in the raid, and the result would doubtless have 
been, the same regardless of the letter. Virginia at this 
time was determined to go to the limit in dealing with 
“invaders and traitors,” and to hang “as high as 
Haman” those who came with arms in their hands to 
liberate the slave. From the beginning, there was small 
reason to expect clemency from the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. That hope went out when it became known that 
Governor Wise did not have the power to commute the 
sentence of Edwin Coppoc.* 

The time for his execution was rapidly approaching. 
On December 13, 1859, he wrote to his uncle, Joshua 
Coppock, the remarkable letter that deserves to rank 
among the poignant and prophetic utterances called 
forth by the long anti-slavery struggle: preceding the 
Civil War. If at other times what he wrote had the 
tone of regret to be expected from a farmer boy caught 
in the net of circumstance, this letter reveals the man, 
mindful still of his impending fate, but sustained by de- 
votion to a cause and faith in the speedy coming of that 
“glorious day” which he could see in vision almost from 
the platform of the scaffold. Following is the letter: 


CHARLESTOWN, Dec. 13th, 1859. 
“My Dear UNCLE: 
“T seat myself by the stand, to write for the first, and last 


time, to thee and thy family. Though far from home and over- 
taken by misfortune, I have not forgotten you. Your generous 





* Hazlett and Stevens were not executed until March 16, 1860. The 
part of the former in the raid was slight and the latter was shot down 
while bearing a flag of truce, but no mercy was shown to either. Virginia 
was determined to have the life of each of these condemned men. 
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hospitality towards me, during my short stay with you last 
spring, is stamped indelibly upon my heart; and also the gen- 
erosity bestowed upon my poor brother, who now wanders an 
outcast from his native land. But thank God he is free. I am 
thankful that it is I, who has to suffer, instead of him. 

“The time may come when he will remember me, and the 
time may come when he will still further remember the cause in 
which I die. Thank God, the principles of the cause in which 


JosHua CoppocK AND WIFE 


we were engaged will not die with me and my brave comrades 
They will spread wider and wider, and gather strength with 
each hour that passes. The voice of truth will echo through 
our land, bringing conviction to the erring, and adding numbers 
to that glorious army who will follow its banner. The cause of 
everlasting truth and justice will go on conquering, to conquer, 
until our broad and beautiful land shall rest beneath the banner 
of freedom. 

“TI had hoped to live to see the dawn of that glorious day. 
I had hoped to live to see the principles of the Declaration of 
our Independence fully realized. I had hoped to see the dark 
stain of slavery blotted from our land, and the libel of our boasted 
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freedom erased, when we can say in truth, that our beloved 
country is the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

“But this cannot be. I have heard my sentence passed. My 
doom is sealed. But two more short days remain for me to ful- 
fill my earthly destiny. But two brief days between me and 
eternity. At the expiration of those two days, I shall stand 
upon the scaffold to take my last look of earthly scenes, but 
that scaffold has but little dread for me; for I honestly believe 
that I am innocent of any crime justifying such punishment. 
But by the taking of my life, and the lives of my comrades, Vir- 
ginia is but hastening on that glorious day, when the slave shall 
rejoice in his freedom. When he can say, “J too am a man, and 
am groaning no more under the yoke of oppression.” 

“But I must now close. Accept this short scrawl as a re- 
membrance of me. Give my love to all the family. Kiss little 
Josey for me. Remember me to all my relatives and friends. 
And now farewell for the last time. 

“From thy Nephew, 
“EpwiIn Coppoc. 


“P. S. Thee wished to know who was here with me fron: 
Iowa. 

“Thomas Winn is here and expects to stay until after the 
execution ; and then will convey my body, to Springdale. It is 
my wish to be buried there. 

“T would of [have] been glad to see thee or any of my other 
relatives: but it is now too late. 

“T did not like to send for any of you, as I did not know 
whether any of you would be willing to come. 


“I will say, for I know that it will be a satisfaction to all of 
you, that we are all kindly treated and I hope that the North will 
not fail to give Sheriff Campbell and Captain Avis due acknowl- 
edgment for their kind and noble actions. —_—" 


“While there is life there is hope,” —so runs the 
trite adage. When Edwin Coppoc wrote the foregoing: 
letter he did not expect to escape execution, but he was 
even then working out with his fellow prisoner, John E. 
Cook, a plan devised by them to regain their liberty. 
Along one side of the cell in which they were confined 
was a heavy plank, held in place by screws. With the 
aid of two knives and a long heavy screw taken from 
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their bedstead they loosened the plank and under the 
shadow of darkness took out some of the bricks from 
the jail wall. A few of these were concealed in the bed; 
others were left loose in the aperture that was forming 
back of the single outer layer of brick that remained to 
be removed on the night chosen to make the final effort 
for freedom. 

And a faithful friend was ready. to assist, just out- 
side of the prison walls, — an active Free State partisan 
from Kansas, who had arrived at the Ferry too late to 
join the followers of John Brown in the attack. His 
name was Charles Lenhart. In the hope that he might 
in some way aid his old leader and the other prisoners 
he took on the disguise of a pro-slavery sympathizer, de- 
nounced the raiders, enlisted in the Virginia militia, was 
present at the execution of John Brown and had re- 
mained in Charlestown in the hope that he might be of 
service to his friends. On the night chosen by Cook 
and Coppoc for the escape, Lenhart was sentinel at the 
angle of the jail where they had planned to scale the 
wall. He of course was not to see them, they were to 
flee to the mountains — and liberty.* 

Thus far fortune had favored their efforts. On the 
evening of December 14, Lenhart was at the post out- 
side of the prison wall. The shadows of night fell on 
the valley and over the mountains. The sentry paced 





* Colonel Richard J. Hinton, in his John Brown and His Men, states 
that Charles Lenhart was in all probability in the same file of Virginia 
militiamen with John Wilkes Booth at the execution of John Brown. In 
his account of the attempted escape of Coppoc and Cook he says: “In the 
town was a Kansas man, Charles Lenhart, who under disguise was striv- 
ing to be of service. On the night of the 14th of December, Lenhart was 
on guard at the angle of the jail wall where, the next night, the spectacle 
of their heads above its edge created the alarm of a faithful pro-slavery 
sentinel.” 

Lenhart enlisted in the Union army at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
was commissioned lieutenant, and died in the service in 1863, 
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on the night of Dec. 15th in their attempt to escape; D Jail yard 
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This plan and the explanation are taken from John Brown and His 
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permission of the publishers, Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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back and forth eagerly looking through the darkness for 
the appearance of his friends on top of the wall back 
of the jail. Anxiously he watched and listened. Mid- 
night, and no sign from the gloomy prison. Slowly and 
silently passed the hours until a new day faintly dawned 
over the mountains, — and the imprisoned men did not 
come forth. 

In the meantime Cook and Coppoc were in serious 
whispered conference in their cell. On the very day pre- 
ceding this night, Cook’s brother-in-law, Governor 
Ashbel P. Willard, of Indiana, Mrs. Willard, his sister, 
and a lady friend of the family had called for their final 
farewell. The parting was very affecting, for Mrs. Wil- 
lard was strongly attached to her brother. She was so 
overcome that she and her husband did not leave 
Charlestown that evening as they had planned. 

Cook felt that his escape that night in accordance 
with the carefully laid plans would involve his brother- 
in-law and his sister in charges of complicity, and he 
refused to leave the jail.* He urged Edwin Coppoc to 
go, but he would not desert his comrade in the crisis. 
They decided to wait until the next night and take their 
chances when a stranger was on guard outside. 





*In these times political excitement ran high in Indiana. Governor 
Willard, the brother-in-law of Cook, had been attacked by an influential 
Republican paper of Indianapolis as a confidant in the Harper’s Ferry 
raid. Democratic papers very generally were charging that Republicans 
were responsible for this and the Republican press in Indiana could not 
forego the opportunity to retaliate by ascribing all sorts of motives to 
Governor Willard, who was a Democrat and who did all he could, with 
the aid of Daniel W. Voorhees and Joseph E. McDonaid, both afterward 
United States senators, to save Cook’s life. Governor Willard was wholly 
innocent of the charges brought against him by the politicians and his 
course throughout this trying experience was highly honorable. He died 
in 1860, before the expiration of his term of office. It was because of 
this unjust criticism that Cook was resolved to do nothing to make his 
brother-in-law still further an object of suspicion. 
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Early in the night of December 15, they removed 
the thin layer of brick and without difficulty reached the 
open space in the jail yard. The scaffold on which John 
Brown had been executed was there. Up this Coppoc 
climbed to the top of the outer wall and lay there at full 
length. Cook followed, but before mounting the wall 
held up his hat on a stick to learn whether the guard 
outside was on the watch. The prisoners were detected, 
the alarm given and the chance to escape was gone. 
Had the attempt been made the night before with 
Charles Lenhart on guard it is needless to say that there 
would have been a very different record to write. On 
the morning of the execution, Cook wrote an account 
of the attempt to escape which was signed by him and 
Coppoc. It is as follows: 


“Having been called upon to make a fair statement in regard 
to the ways and means of our breaking jail, I have agreed to 
do so from a sense of duty to the sheriff of the county, our 
jailer, and the jail guard. We do not wish that any one should 
be unjustly censured on our account. The principal implements 
with which we opened a passage through the wall of the jail 
were a barlow knife and a screw which we took out of the bed- 
stead. 

“The knife was borrowed from one of the jail guards to 
cut a lemon with. We did not return it to him. He had no 
idea of any intention on our part to break out, neither did the 
sheriff, jailer, or any of the guard, have any knowledge of our 
plans. 

“We received no aid from any person or persons whatever. 
We had, as we supposed, removed all the brick except the last 
tier, several days ago, but on the evening previous to our break- 
ing out, we found our mistake in regard to that matter. 

“We had intended to go out on the evening that my sister 
and brother-in-law were here, but I knew that it would reflect 
on them, and we postponed it — but .I urged Coppoc to go and 
I would remain, but he refused. We then concluded to wait. 

“TI got a knife blade from Shields Green, and with that made 
some teeth in the barlow knife, with which we sawed off our 
shackles. We had them all off the night previous to our getting 
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out. Coppoc went out first and I followed. We then got up on 
the wall, when I was discovered and shot at. The guard outside 
the wall immediately came up to the wall. 

“We saw there was no chance to escape, and as it was dis- 
covered that we had broken jail, we walked in deliberately and 
gave ourselves up to the sheriff, Captain Avis, and the jail guard. 
There was no person or persons who aided us in our escape. 


This is true, so help us God. 
“JoHN E. Cook, 
“EDWIN Coppoc.’’ 


Intense excitement followed. the attempt of the pris- 
oners to escape. The people flocked in from the sur- 
rounding country to witness’ the executions. These 
were times when a legal hanging was still regarded as 
something of a holiday. The exhibition had not yet 
been driven by public opinion from the light of day to 
the darkness of midnight and the seclusion of the dun- 
geon. It is claimed that four or five times as many 
were present as at the execution of John Brown. The 
place and scaffold were the same. Newspaper reports 
differ in detail, even in the statements in regard to the 
weather. From the Associated Press we learn that “the 
weather was bright and cheerful and much milder than 
for several preceding days,” while the correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Gazette reports that “the heavens were 
overcast, the air raw and bitter and the ground covered 
with a slight snow.” 

So far as known, the very last letter written by 
Edwin Coppoc was the short note to his faithful and 
resourceful friend, Thomas Winn. It was as follows: 
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“My Dear FrienpD THoMAsS WINN: For thy love and sym- 
pathy, and for thy unwearied efforts in my behalf, accept my 
warmest thanks. I have no words to tell the gratitude and love 
I have for thee. And may God bless thee and thy family, for 
the love and kindness thee has always shown towards my family 
and me. And when life with thee is over, may we meet on that 
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shore where there is no parting, is the farewell prayer of thy 


true Friend, 
“EpwIN Coppoc.’”® 


On the morning of December 16 the prisoners were 
aroused early and prepared for execution. The minis- 
ters and a few others besides the officers were permitted 
to meet them before they left the jail. 

“Tt is hard to die,” remarked a Quaker to Coppoc. 

“Tt is the parting of friends, not the dread of death 
that moves us,” was the reply. 

The two men were remarkably cheerful before leav- 
ing but seated on their coffins their expressions changed. 
One correspondent wrote: 

“The countenance of Coppoc changed; his face wore a set- 
tled expression of despair. He-looked wildly around upon the 
crowd, and his large eyes lighted with an unnatural luster. Many 


a heart sighed for hint.. Most of the community were anxious 
for a commutation of his sentence.” 


Like John Brown, this youth in his last hours was 
sustained by the faith that the cause was worthy of the 
sacrifice. But he was young and the current of health 
coursing through his veins made life precious and its 
surrender sad. 

Arriving at the scaffold, “the calm and collected 
manner of both was very marked.”’ “They both exhib- 
ited the most unflinching firmness, saying nothing, 
with the exception of bidding farewell to the ministers 
and sheriff.” “After the cap had been placed on their 
heads, Coppoc turned toward Cook and stretched forth 
his hand as far as possible. At the same time Cook 
said, ‘Stop a minute — where is Edwin’s hand?’ They 
then shook hands cordially and Cook said, ‘God bless 
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you’. 
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After everything was in readiness, Cook said “Be 
quick — as quick as possible,” which was echoed by 
Coppoc, and in a few moments they departed this life 
forever. 

After receiving a letter from his nephew, Joshua 
Coppoc had gone at once to Charlestown. The day be- 
fore the execution he talked over with Edwin and 
Thomas Winn matters of mutual interest and the for- 
mer changed the request, expressed in his letter, to a 
preference for burial near his birthplace in Columbiana 
County. 

Back to Salem Joshua Coppock and Thomas. Winn 
brought the body in a coffin provided by the state of 
Virginia. Arrangements were promptly made for a 
quiet funeral in accord with Quaker custom. No daily 
papers then announced the latest news to the people in 
the rural districts, but in spite of that fact they came in 
great numbers on December 18 to attend the funeral. 
Until late in the afternoon they continued to come, some 
through curiosity no doubt, but very generally through 
sympathy. All were seriously respectful. The number 
that came, many to remain but a short time, was esti- 
mated at between two and three thousand, and the last 
simple rites took on the aspect of a large public funeral. 
In the little room at the home of Joshua Coppock where 
the body lay, a neighbor woman, Rachel Whinnery, 
from an adjoining farm, rose and in fitting voice read 
the following address that she had prepared only the 
evening before: 

“Friends: A brother lies before us, murdered ‘by brothers’ 
hands! Every heart present should swell up in deepest sympathy 
for the youth, who, apparently, is taking a calm slumber here, 


to recuperate a system which looks full of health and vigor. How 
can we realize that this is Death? No sickness has wasted his 
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natural form, nor has an unforeseen accident laid him low. With 
the stamina of life about him to have lengthened his time to 
fourscore years and ten, the cord of life is rent asunder at twenty- 
four years. The violent hands of man have been laid upon him. 
His own words are, ‘I am thankful that no one fell by my hands!’ 
He, as one of old, fell among thieves, and though the good 
Samaritans were there to bind up his bleeding, mental wounds, 
his physical life was sacrificed, and he was murdered for a 
principle, and that principle was Freedom! On that broad and 
expanded brow, may be traced the lineaments of Liberty. 
Slavery has snatched, as it were, a birdling from our own dove- 
cote, a brother from our own fireside — what can she more? 

“The people of Virginia have manifested a great degree of 
hospitality towards the friends of the departed, who were with 
him; but what can they give equivalent to that which they have 
taken away? Can that mother, whose sight is almost obliterated, 
feel that she can be thus recompensed for so sad a bereavement ? 
Every mother’s heart that looks on the lifeless form before us, 
will feel that Virginia has not only done HER, but themselves, 
too, a grievous wrong. Would that I could this day summon 
Governor Wise and the Legislative body of Virginia here to let 
them gaze on the victim of their barbarous vengeance, and from 
thence direct it to the aged grandmother, over whose head the 
snows of four-score winters have passed, bowed with grief, that 
one so full of life, and so young in years must cross the valley 
of the shadow of Death before his time. I would have them 
gaze on the saddened faces, the falling tears of other relatives 
and friends, and if they were not affected by this, need we won- 
der at the infamous deed they have committed. 

“Not one smiling face is here today. Sadness overhangs 
us like a pall! But this is only for the physical; mortality has 
put on immortality, and to him the physical is laid aside. He 
died, as died other martyrs before him, and the good and the 
true, among the present and coming generations, will feel that 
for him there is a crown of glory, where dungeon walls will not 
loom over him; where manacles cannot gall his limbs, and where 
that awful feature of barbarism, THE GIBBET, will not appall 
his soul. With the beautified throng of angels, we leave thee, 
Oh! our Brother! Thy physical form we consign to Mother 
Earth; thy soul to thy Father, God, who gave it.””® 


As evening approached the body was borne out into 
the yard and permitted to rest a short time while the 
silence was broken briefly by a solemn voice closing with 
this appeal: 
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“Let us here over this lifeless body and as if standing at 
the altar of Christ, consecrate our lives anew to go and battle 
manfully for truth and righteousness, and for the overthrow of 
the bloody system that sacrifices millions of our fellow men.’”® 


As the setting sun in bars of red cloud passed below 
the horizon, the remains of Edwin Coppoc were lowered 
into the grave in the Friends’ Churchyard, among the 
quiet hills and valleys of his childhood days. When the 
shadows of night had fallen and the funeral crowd had 
vanished, a few sturdy men entered the Friends’ Church 
with arms in their hands to guard the dead, for a rumor 
had gone abroad that an effort would be made to rob 
the new made grave. 


The salutation to John Brown when he arrived at 
Springdale, lowa, among the Quakers was, “Thee is 
welcome, but we have no use for thy guns.” For the 
first time rifles were carried into the little Ohio church 
and some Quakers were beginning to have “use for 


9 


guns. 
After the funeral, of course it was the one topic of 
conversation about the country firesides for many miles 
_around, and there was much sympathy and resentment 
in the town of Salem. Dissatisfaction was felt at the 
quiet funeral. Fear was expressed that the body would 
be removed by pro-slavery sympathizers. Someone said 
in the midst of a crowd of listeners that it was little 
short of a disgrace to permit the body of this young 
martyr to remain in a coffir. furnished by the slave state 
of Virginia. This view soon found frequent expression. 
There was a demand for a more public funeral in order 
that the sentiment of Salem and the surrounding coun- 
try might have adequate expression. Announcement 
was made in the papers and in a handbill signed by 
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prominent citizens of Salem, a facsimile of which ap- 
pears on another page. December 30 was fixed upon as 
the date for the second and final burial, in Hope Ceme- 
tery, Salem, Ohio. 

It occurred to one of the anti-slavery leaders of the 
town that the handbill with a personal letter should go 
to Governor Wise, of Virginia. A copy of the original, 
which is still in the archives of the state of Virginia, is 
here presented for the first time in print: 


“SaLtem Cot. Co. O. 12th Mo 28th 1859. 
“To Henry A. WISE: 


“It has been on my mind for some time to address a few 
lines to thee but have waited until the great tragedy in which 
thee has been engaged is over. 

“T am satisfied that an awful doom rests over Virginia, not 
only for her hugging the accursed System of Slavery so close to 
her vitals, but for the wilful murder of some of the best men 
that have graced the pages of history for many generations. I 
mean John Brown and his most noble followers. 

“Enclosed thee will find an advertisement. We expect to 
have 8 or ten thousand people present on its occasion. 


“Thine respectfully, 
“DANIEL BONSALL. 


“N. B. We shall not bury Edwin Coppick in the Virginia 
Coffin, but would be rejoiced if her Governor would Come, or 
send for it. ° 

“D. BoNnsALt.’”? 


The appointed day brought a very large crowd of 
people to Salem to attend the final obsequies. The fol- 
lowing account in the main is a paraphrase of the one 
published in the Salem Republican: 

In the morning the people began to arrive, some of 
them from a considerable distance. Long before the 
appointed hour, one o’clock in the afternoon, the town 
was thronged with thousands of strangers, who came 
to pay the final tributes of respect and sympathy. The 
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FUNERAL 


OF 


EDWIN COPPOCEKE 











The friends of Edwin Coppock and of the great primeiptes of 
Freedom, for which ne sacrificed his life, and to advanee which, 
he suffered martyrdom, being desirous of showing proper respect 
to his memory have obtained his remains from his relatives, and 


have made arrangements to inter the body im the Cemetery in 
SALEM. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 80, 1859, 


To meet at the TOWN ILALL, at 1 o’clock, P. M. All the 


friends of Justicr, Liperty, and Humanrrty, are invited to at- 


tend and participate in these solenm rites. 


R. H. GARRIGUES, JOHN HUDSON, 
DANIEL BONSALL, C. H. GARRIGUES, 
JACOB EATON, JAMES WHINERY, 
ISAAC TRESCOTT, EBIJA WHINERY, 
OLIVER MILLER, ALLEN, BOYLE, 
JOHN W. FAWCETT. EDWARD GIBBONS, 
J. K. RUKENBROD, JOEL M’MILLAN. 
ISAAC SNIDER, J. C. WHINERY, 

T. E. VICKERS, SAMUEL BRUBAKER. 
W. P. WEST, A. WRIGHT, 

JOHN McLERAN, SAML. D. ITAWLEY, 
A. BRADFIELD, J. M. BROWN. 


HANDBILL ANNOUNCING THE Coproc FUNERAL 
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body of the dead youth was still well preserved but his 
face, so lifelike at the former funeral, had begun to dis- 
color. It was shrouded in a costly metallic coffin to 
which it had been transferred. Alfred Wright at the 
head of a committee of arrangements had charge of the 
funeral. The body lay in the Town Hall, which had so 
often, in the years gone by, rung with appeals for the 
cause that took Edwin Coppoc to Harper’s Ferry. 

Rev. James A. Thome,* of Ohio City, now a part of 
Cleveland, offered a prayer, which he followed with 
brief remarks. He declared that Coppoc’s purpose was 
righteous and that he died “a martyr to the sacred cause 
of liberty.” 

“T visited this place more than twenty years ago,” he said, 
“before this young man was born, to defend the doctrine of 
human rights. Here before me lies the victim of that irre- 


pressible warfare upon human rights, waged by the bloody system 
of the slave states.” 





* Rev. James A. Thome was born in Augusta, Kentucky, January 20, 
1813. He died in Chattanooga, Tennessee, March 4, 1873. In 1833 he 
entered Lane Theological Seminary, but withdrew from .that institution 
with other students rather than withdraw from an anti-slavery society 
that had demanded immediate emancipation. In 1835, he entered the 
theological school at Oberlin, Ohio, from which he was graduated in 1836. 
Soon afterward he became active as an agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and was chosen as one of its representatives to make a 
tour of the West Indies and report the effect of emancipation in the 
British West Indies. He and his associate made a report on their return, 
which was widely circulated as an anti-slavery document. He was a 
professor in Oberlin college 1838-1848. He then became pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Ohio City, later a part of Cleveland, and con- 
tinued to preach there for twenty-three years. In November, 1871, he 
accepted a call to Chattanooga where he preached until near the date of 
his death. Prior to the war, after his graduation from Oberlin, he ‘was 
frequently on the lecture platform advocating the emancipation of ‘the 
slaves. His near relatives in his native state iiberated their slaves, largely 
through his influence. With William Lloyd Garrison he was a delegate 
to the International Anti-Slavery Society that met in Paris after the 
close of the Civil War. His funeral services were conducted from the 
First Congregational Church of Cleveland where he was buried, 
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Through the Town Hall passed the throng, estimated 
at six thousand, unusually silent and solemn, even for 
such an occasion. 

Later the body was borne out of the hall to the 
hearse and the procession moved to the grave on the hill 
in the following order: First, the near relatives; Sec- 
ond, the pall bearers; Third, the colored people for 
whose race the deceased had given his life; Fourth, cit- 
izens on foot, followed by those from a distance in car- 
riages. 

The coffin was lowered into a strong plank box, well 
ironed, in a grave of unusual depth. 

In the evening all that could enter the Town Hall 
listened to the impressive funeral discourse by Rev. 
Thome. The meeting was organized by calling to the 
chair Jacob Heaton, who for years had been a recog- 
nized leader in the anti-slavery cause. After prayer by 
Rev. Burke of Wayne County, the congregation sang 
the stirring hymn, “Blow, ye trumpet, blow.” The 
speaker took as his theme, Daniel and the writing on 
the wall, declaring that “like the message to Belshazzar 
was John Brown’s to enthroned iniquity.” “Here,” said 
he, “is grandeur; here is God’s own work and grace, 
here where it is treason to proclaim God’s truth; here 
in an age of sounding brass — are these great souls, 
like living organs through whose trumpet notes God has 
blown an anthem that shakes the land like an earth- 
quake.” 

The sermon was described by one who heard it as 
remarkably eloquent — such as one is permitted to hear 
only once in a lifetime.’ 

And thus the remains of this unpretentious youth, 
this warrior in the anti-slavery cause, whose life was 
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full of vicissitudes, found a final resting place in a spot 
that he had known in childhood days. His warfare was 
over and his sleep so deep that it could not be broken by 
the opening gun at Fort Sumpter, the marching of “that 
glorious army” to the southland, the thunders of con- 
tending hosts on a hundred battle fields, the final over- 
throw of Lee whom he had spared to lead the Confed- 
erate legions, the triumph of liberty and union, the “Dec- 
laration of Independence fully realized.” All this, which 
he was not permitted td witness with mortal eye, he saw 
in vision before he went to his final rest. 


A number of estimates of the character of Edwin 
Coppoc are now at hand. Without exception they are 
favorable. Mrs. Annie Brown Adams, the daughter of 
John Brown, who knew Coppoc at Harper’s Ferry, thus 
speaks of him: 


“He was of, fair skin, had a well balanced, large head, dark 
brown hair and eyes. * * * He was quite simple and fas- 
cinating in his ways: —a rare young fellow caring for and fear- 
ing nothing, he yet possessed great social traits and no better 
comrade have I ever met.’”* 


George B. Gill has left the following interesting 
estimate: 


“Edwin had a birthright in the Society of Friends. All of 
his nearest relatives, with the exception of his brothers, were 
zealous adherents of that Society. [Edwin] early developed a 
business capacity, accumulating horses, oxen and also land. He 
was a young man of great force and decision, accompanied by 
the most winning manner and amiable ways. Intellectually his 
peers in his country home were few. His courage was equal 
apparently to any emergency. Amiable, loving and brave, no 
gathering whether of mind or muscle, whether the aims were 
physical or social, was complete without him. Honorable, loyal 
and true, mirthful, yet full of the thoughtful sympathies of life; 
a magnetism attracting and holding all within the firm clasp 
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of friendship; some five feet seven or eight inches in height, 
with a rugged, well-knit frame which accepted without fear all 
the tests that a life of labor gives. One world at a time, and 
that world this, was all the world that he knew; another to him 
was a thing of beauty, full of joy and song. 

“But the world went wrong. A blight came—a crushing 
of hopes in a manhood whose intensity could not dream of love’s 
resurrection or time’s healing power.* Amid the dream a larger 
love was born and for that love he died.”?° 


Edwin Coppoc was not forgotten in the section of 
Ohio where he was born. His death made a deep im- 
pression which did not pass with his obsequies. It in- 
spired the volunteers who answered their country’s call 
when the slogan, “No union with slaveholders” was 
changed to “The union with no slaveholders’; and 
many a Quaker boy renounced the non-resistant article 
of his creed, put on the uniform of blue and marched 


away under the flag to battle for liberty and union. 
When the struggle ended and the country was electrified 
by the news that Lee had surrendered, the people of 
Salem, men, women and children, came forth to cele- 


b 


brate “that glorious day.” Among them was a youth, 
a teacher in the high school, born and reared a Quaker 
in the country south of the town, who suggested that an 
effigy of General Lee be placed in the coffin in which the 
body of Edwin Coppoc had been brought from Harper’s 
Ferry —an exhibit of the compensating justice of his- 
tory. This was promptly done, and on the shoulders 
of this youth and three others the coffin with the effigy 
was borne at the head of the great procession in the 
midst of the wildest enthusiasm that Salem had ever 
known. 

The youth who figured in this event still lives to 





* There are traditions of this disappointment, but nothing more 
definite than the above statement. 
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tell, in his modest way, the story which will be found on 
succeeding pages. Our readers will recognize in him 
one of the leading scholars and teachers that Ohio has 
produced, whose fame as stich is state-wide, nation-wide 
and international. ; 


MoNUMENT TO Epwin Copproc 
Gift of Howell Hise 


At the close of the Civil War Coppoc’s memory was 
thus honored. His grave is at the entrance of Hope 
Cemetery. Past it the bodies of many a youth who fell 
in that conflict have gone to their rest. With them he 
is still remembered and on each Memorial Day the 
modest but substantial monument that marks his grave 
is crowned with a wreath of flowers. 
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NOTES 


1. Rebecca J. Douglas of Indianapolis, Indiana, is prepar- 
ing a genealogy of the Coppoc family. She has kindly consented 
to the use of her notes in the preparation of the preceding and 
succeeding articles on Edwin and Barclay Coppoc. 

2. Oswald Garrison Villard, grandson of William Lloyd 
Garrison, editor of the Nation and author of John Brown, A 
Biography Fifty Years After, in the preparation of the latter 
work collected much material relating to John Brown’s men. 
He kindly loaned this to the writer for use in the preparation 
of the skecthes of Edwin and Barclay Coppoc. This included 
(2) papers from the Virginia archives; (6) manuscript extracts 
from scrapbooks and other papers in the library of the Kansas 
Historical Society; (10) copies of manuscripts and letters in 
the possession of the Brown family. This material has been of 
very great value, as will be seen, in the preparation of these 
sketches. 

3. Irving B. Richman wrote a contribution for the Histor- 
ical Society of Iowa entitled John Brown Among the Quakers. 
This was afterwards published in separate form. The refer- 
ences bearing this number are to this interesting contribution. 

4. Colonel Richard J: Hinton, in 1894, published his well 
known work, John Brown and His Men. He was personally 
acquainted with all of Brown’s men and was himself one of 
them. He had expected to be at Harper’s Ferry but the pre- 
cipitation of the attack there prevented his participation. The 
writer is under obligations to this work for somewhat copious 
extracts and frequent references. It is an invaluable source of 
information on the men who went with John Brown on his 
foray into Virginia. 

5. The references bearing this number are to the Salem 
(Ohio) Republican, the early files of which are in the public 
library at Salem, Ohio. Extracts from these files were made 
by the writer, by the Librarian, Miss Anna P. Cook, and her 
assistant, Mrs. Blanche C. H. Lease, for whose copy in type- 
written form grateful acknowledgment is here made. 


6. See (6) in note 2. 


7. This is from the original letter, long in the possession of 
Sarah Coppock Bailey, daughter of Joshua Coppock. This letter 
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is now, through her kindness, in the possession of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. 

8. Typewritten copy furnished by Mrs. Samuel Coppock 
who has kindly given much information to the author in the 
preparation of these sketches. 

g. Cleveland Leader, January, 1860. 

10. See (10) in note 2. 


LOCK OF EDWIN COPPOC’S HAIR. 


Recently the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society has received from Samuel Coppock, of Winona, Ohio, 
a lock of the hair of Edwin Coppoc, which is now to be seen 
with the other mementos in the museum of the Society. 


LETTER OF EDWIN COPPOC, 


The letter of Edwin Coppoc to his uncle Joshua is repro- 
duced verbatim with a single exception: in the twelfth line from 
the top of page 431, between the word “say” and “I” in the 
original the word “that” occurs. The italicized portions were 
underscored in the letter. Slight faults in orthography have 
been corrected. The letter is written in a clear and steady hand. 
In view of the circumstances under which it was written, it is 
a remarkable production, as is also the address of Rachael Whin- 
nery at the funeral. 











THE COFFIN OF EDWIN COPPOCK 


BY THOMAS C. MENDENHALL 

There has recently been added to the collection of 
John Brown relics in the museum of The Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society another concern- 
ing which I have been requested to tell the following 
story: 

On the morning of the tenth of April, 1865, I left 
my room which was over the Farmers’ National Bank 
on Main Street, Salem, Ohio, intending to proceed to 
the High School, in which I was a teacher. But I did 
not see the inside of a school room that day. 


Groups of people were forming at every corner and 
I soon learned that news had been received of the sur- 
render of Lee to General Grant, the long looked-for 
climax of the Civil War. This event was of far greater 
importance to the people of the United States than was 
that of the armistice at the end of the recent European 
war, and the joy with which it was greeted was far 
greater than that exhibited on the latter occasion. 

There were many reasons why the town of Salem, 
Ohio, should be more jubilant over the end of the strug- 
gle than most communities. For many years it had been 
the center of activity of the anti-slavery forces west of 
the Allegheny mountains, the headquarters of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society, as Boston was of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society. Out of it, during 
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many years, had gone the weekly issue of the Anti- 
Slavery Bugle (the organ of The Western Society, as 
Garrison’s Liberator was of that of New England) 
from which many a powerful and far-reaching “Blast 
for Freedom” had come. Its town hall had resounded 
with eloquence of. the most famous expounders of the 
anti-slavery doctrine, including William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Fred Douglas, Wendell Phillips, Parker Pills- 
bury, Abby Kelley, “Sojourner Truth” (illiterate but in- 
spired negro-slave woman orator) and many others. It 
was the “Faneuil Hall” of the West. 

Some of the people of Salem had suffered, some to 
the extent of being “tarred and feathered”, because of 
their activity in an unpopular cause, and in its cemetery 
was the tomb of Edwin Coppock, who was one of John 
Brown’s men, hanged at Harper’s Ferry, December 16, 
1859. The body of this martyr to the anti-slavery cause 
was sent to the home of his relatives living near New 
Garden (a few miles south of Salem) and' on December 
18 it was buried in the cemetery* of that small village, 
in the presence of as many as two thousand witnesses, 
including practically the entire population within: a 
radius of a few miles. 


A few days later a “call” was issued, printed on thin 
blue paper about eight inches by five inches in dimen- 
sions, signed by twenty-four leading citizens of Salem, 
of which the following is a copy: 





* This cemetery is now in the village of Winona, 
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FUNERAL 
OF 
EDWIN CopPpock 


The friends of Edwin Coppock and of the great principles of 
freedom for which HE sacrificed his life, and to advance which 
he suffered martyrdom, being desirous of showing proper re- 
spect to his memory have obtained his remains from his rela- 
tives, and have made arrangements to inter the body in the 
cemetery in 


SALEM, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1859. 


To meet at the TOWN HALL at 1 o'clock P. M. All the 
friends of JUSTICE, LIBERTY and HUMANITY are invited to attend 
and participate in these solemn rites. 


R. H. GARRIGUES Joun Hupson 
DANIEL BONSALL C. H. GARRIGUES 
Jacosp HEATON JAMEs WHINERY 
IsAAC TRESCOTT ELiyA WHINERY 
OLIVER MILLER ALLEN BoyLe 
Joun FAWCETT EDWARD GIBBONS 
J. K. RuKENBROD Joe McMILLAN 
IsAAc SNIDER J. C. WHINERY 

T. E. VicKErRs SAMUEL BRUBAKER 
W. P. WEsT A. WRIGHT 

Joun McLeran Sam’L D. HAWLEY 
A. BRADFIELD J. M. Brown 


In response to this call thousands of visitors from 
all parts of Northeastern Ohio came to Salem on the 
day announced and the body of the martyr, after being 
transferred from the rude coffin in which it had been 
sent from Harper’s Ferry. to a fine metallic casket, was 
buried in Hope Cemetery where it has since rested be- 
neath a shaft of sandstone on which the only inscrip- 
tion is the name ‘Edwin Coppock”’. 

While enthusiasm over the “end of the war” grew 
rapidly on the streets of Salem on the morning of April 
10th, there was little organization for its expression — 
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and little was needed. The mayor of the town, how- 
ever, issued a proclamation requesting all persons to 
close their places of business, to give up the day to gen- 
eral rejoicing and to illuminate their dwellings at night, 
A meeting was held in the historic town hall and within 
a few hours practically the entire population of the 
town, numbering at that time about three thousand, was 
upon the streets, bent on giving voice to the joy which 
was in their hearts. Only a little more than ‘five years 
had elapsed since the body of Coppock had been received 
in Salem, at which time it had seemed to many that the 
miserable failure of John Brown’s venture had post- 
poned indefinitely the freedom of the slave. 


The historic value of the rude box in which it had 
come had been recognized by Dr. J. C. Whinnery,* and 
he had preserved it in the attic of the building in which 
his offices were located. This fact was known to. the 
writer of these lines and with the assistance of three 
others (young men) it was brought down and an effigy 
of General Lee was placed in it. It had not been for- 
gotten that it was General Lee who commanded the 
marines who broke into the Fort at Harper’s ‘Ferry, 
who prevented the escape of Edwin Coppock and ‘were 
thus immediately responsible for his death. With this 
upon their shoulders they came out upon the street and 
in an incredibly short time they were marching at the 
head of a procession numbering more than a thousand 
people, all shouting the refrain of that great war hymn: 


“John Brown’s body lies moldering in his grave, 
His soul goes marching on.” 





* Whinnery is the correct spelling. The name is misspelled in the 
handbill. 
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With this song of triumph as they marched, ‘the 
streets of the unusually quiet old Quaker town were 
made to ring as never before and never since, and it is 
doubtful if there was anywhere in the country, on that 
memorable day a more vivid illustration of the rapid 
march of events during those half dozen fateful years. 


At the death of Dr. Whinnery many years later, this 
interesting relic came into the possession of his daughter, 
Mrs. Gertrude Whinnery Richards, to whom The Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society is greatly 
indebted for its transfer to the Society’s museum at 
Columbus, where it will continue to be an object of great 
interest to the thousands who annually visit this very 
remarkable collection of articles and documents, mostly 
related to the history of our own state. And it will help 
to keep alive in the minds and thoughts of these thou- 
sands, some knowledge and veneration for the men and 
women of that heroic period. 

The Society is also much indebted to Mrs. Annie 
Boyle Gilbert, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for the 
original of the call to the Coppock funeral to which the 
name of her father, Allen Boyle, is attached. 
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BARCLAY COPPOC 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


Barclay Coppoc, according to the family genealogist, 
was born in Butler Township, Columbiana County, Ohio, 
January 4, 1839. At the age of eleven years he went 
with the family to Springdale, lowa. He grew up into 
a delicate looking, slender youth, but wiry, venturesome 
and fearless, as the story of his life will show. : 

Soon after the family reached Iowa, a younger sister, 
Lydia, died of consumption; the oldest brother, Levi, 
and another sister, Maria, became invalids from: the 
same disease and passed away in the year 1855. Bar- 
clay, who. aided in nursing them through their illness, 
was himself threatened and went to Kansas in 1856 to 
live in the open and fortify his frail constitution against 
the malady that had already taken away three members 
of the family. It is needless to say that once in that 
territory his inherited and acquired hostility to slavery 
made him an intense partisan of the Free State cause. 
How long he remained in Kansas is not definitely known: 
He became acquainted with John Brown and some of his 
followers and returned to Iowa before the. end of the 
year, greatly improved in health by his emigrant life. 

* When John Brown and. his little band arrived in 
Springdale late in 1857, some questioned whether he was 
the real John Brown of Ossawatomie-fame. Barclay 
Coppoc removed all doubt when he promptly pecggaires 
the hero of Black Jack and his followers. ~ 

(459) 
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Along with his older brother, Edwin, Barclay was 
deeply interested in John Brown and his plans, much 
impressed with the two visits of the old warrior in 
Springdale, and finally joined the party at Harper’s 
Ferry. While Edwin was commissioned lieutenant, 
Barclay remained a private. The latter was afflicted 
with asthma and apparently not sufficiently vigorous to 
stand up under long continued and arduous physical 
exertion. For this reason, it is said, he was left on 
guard at the Kennedy Farm when John Brown and 
nineteen of his men left on the fateful night of October 
16, 1859, to attack Harper’s Ferry. 

With him were left on guard Owen Brown, son of 
John Brown, and Francis J. Merriam, a member of the 
wealthy Merriam family of Massachusetts, whose oppo- 
sition to slavery led him to join in the movement at 
Harper’s Ferry. Owen had direction of the little party 
of three who had been instructed by his father to take 
the arms from the Kennedy house to a school house 
about one mile from the Ferry, or direct to the Ferry 
itself, depending upon where they could be used to the 
best advantage. 


The night of the attack Owen stood on guard while 
Merriam and Coppoc slept. No sound reached them 
from the Ferry until about six o’clock in the morning, 
when they heard firing in that direction. About eleven 
o’clock on Monday a slave who had been captured by 
John Brown came with a team and wagon for a load 
of arms. These were taken to the school house as 
directed. At three o’clock in the afternoon the reports 
of guns from the Ferry became more frequent. A col- 
ored man rode up and asked that an effort be made to 
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help the party at the Ferry. The three men armed them- 
selves and started. The shadows of night had com- 
menced to fall. An armed man was seen approaching 
-and ordered to halt. It was Charles Plummer Tidd, one 
of Brown’s men. He reported that the band at Harper’s 
Ferry were hemmed in and a number of them had been 
killed, adding that there was no possible chance for the 
others to escape. He advised leaving the place as soon 
as possible. To this Owen Brown objected, declaring 
that they must not abandon their friends. It was his 
plan to get together a number of slaves, arm them, ap- 
proach the Ferry and commence firing at long range to 
divert the attention of the enemy in order that their 
beleaguered friends might have an opportunity to 
escape. 

After they had proceeded about a mile they met 
another man in the darkness who proved to be John E. 
Cook, another of Brown’s men, who had not gone to 
the Ferry but who earlier in the day from the Maryland 
heights had fired upon the Virginians to divert their 
attention. He reported that John Brown and a number 
of the men had been killed and that there was nothing 
to be done except to hasten into the mountains if they 
would save their lives. The five then retreated, accom- 
panied by the negro who shortly afterward, to their 
great discomfiture, deserted them, for they well knew 
that in order to save himself he would probably betray 
them. 

Under the leadership of Owen they followed the 
mountain ranges north into Pennsylvania, hiding in the 
daytime and moving forward cautiously and with much 
uncertainty in the night. The surrounding country was 
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thoroughly aroused. After they had spent some days in 
the mountains and had consumed the supply of food 
with which they started, they were startled one day by 
the sound of voices in the distance, followed by echoes 
of another sound that filled them with apprehension and 
terror. It was the baying of hounds, and the fugitives 
at once concluded that they were followed by a party 
that had set bloodhounds on their trail. They hurried 
in the opposite direction and finally came upon a clearing 
with a house in it and a road running along one side. 
Here they halted to avoid detection. Nearer and nearer 
sounded the baying of the hounds. ‘On they pressed a 
mile or so farther. The light. of day was beginning to 
dawn. Owen gave command not to shoot the dogs 
unless there were men with them: In relating the story 
of the Hight afterwards he said in speaking of dogs: 





“] never saw: one that would bite me. Dogs, you see, are 
like men ; if you pretend to know them they are sure you do or 
atleast ‘believe a certain civility is due to the doubt. The fact 
that you’are not afraid.of them, too, lias to both dogs and men 
a convincing,. peace-making mystery about it.” 


‘+ So'the party stopped and waited for the hounds. In 
a 4ittle while a red fox passed by, showing by the tongue 
lotling: out of its mouth that it had been chased far. 
Following ‘came the hounds. They stopped and looked 
at the’men for a moment and then went on after the fox. 
After they:were gone there was a doubt in the minds of 
the men whether the hounds had been put on their track 
or ‘whether they simply belonged to fox hunters. 

.. The strength of Merriam was not equal to the 
arduous. experience in the mountains. At different 
times he was unable to preceed and it seemed that he 
would have to'be abandoned. Owen, however, would 
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not consent to desert him and at times carried him on 
his shoulders. Trouble developed between Cook and 
Tidd and it required all of Owen’s persuasive power and 
generalship to keep them from quarreling or from en- 
dangering the safety of all by their indiscretions. 
Hunger drove the men almost to desperation and Cook 
was determined to risk everything in order to get food 
in spite of the pleading of Owen not to do so. At last 
he succeeded in getting some bread, salt, boiled beef and 
other. provisions that greatly relieved the hunger of his 
companions when he returned. Having succeeded in 
this venture, he later made another attempt to get food. 
The other members of the party waited long for his 
return but he never came back. He was captured, sent 
back to Virginia and finally executed, as already related, 
with Edwin Coppoc. 

The party reached Chambersburg about the 25th of 
October. While the weather at this time in the valleys 


was not uncomfortable, snow was falling on the moun-’ 


tains and rains had been frequent. The men were be- 
ginning to weaken under the strain and for lack of food. 
They pressed onward, however, determined to escape or 
perish in the effort. Finally it was decided that it would 
be impossible for Merriam to proceed much farther. 
After a day’s rest he was taken to a railroad some dis- 
tance from Chambersburg and started for the next sta- 
tion to board a passenger train. He had given all of his 
money, except enough to pay his fare east, to his com- 
panions. The risk he took was great but his plan was 
entirely successful. He boarded the train at Shippens- 
burg, was not detected and was soon safe among: his 
friends in Philadelphia. 
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Owen Brown, Coppoc and Tidd continued their jour- 
ney, intending to travel all the distance to northwestern 
Pennsylvania where they had acquaintances and might 
feel measurably safe. After traveling some days they 
risked taking the road in the daytime and met a man on 
horseback. Owen inquired of him the way to Belle- 
fonte, in Center County, Pennsylvania. He had learned 
of Quakers in the vicinity of this place and thought if 
they could get employment from a sympathetic Quaker 
friend until the excitement over the raid at the Ferry 
had died away, they might then continue their journey. 
They did not ask the man they met about Harper’s 
Ferry, although they were very eager to get news re- 
garding what had happened there. They learned that, 
while the town they sought was some distance away, 
they were within ten miles of the Juniata River. Later 
they reached this, crossed without difficulty at the ferry 
and traveled in a canal boat for seven or eight miles. 
Taking the road for Bellefonte they were tempted to 
stop at a farm house by the large, comfortable fire that 
beamed through the window. Without question they 
were given food and a night’s lodging. 

Here they learned for the first time from a news- 
paper what had happened at the Ferry and the fate of 
Cook. Owen Brown read aloud for his companions. 
When he came to the account of the suffering and forti- 
tude of his father and the death of his two brothers, his 
voice, in spite of his self restraint, was tremulous. 
Barclay Coppoc listened in silence to the report of the 
capture of his brother, but it was noticed by Owen that 
tears from his large brown eyes coursed down his pallid 
cheeks and fell on his coat. 
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The next morning, after paying for their food and 
lodging, they learned from their host that about twenty 
miles to the northwest lived a Quaker by the name of 
Wakefield. They reached his place in the evening and 
found him and his son loading wheat. To Tidd’s re- 
quest for lodging, the elderly gentleman said, “Thy 
friends may come.” But when the party put in their 
appearance with their arms he held up his hands and 
told them that they could not bring their guns into the 
house. 


“It may have been contrary to his church rules,” said Owen 
in his account, “I don’t know, but we argued the case a while 
and then hit upon the lucky compromise that we should take 
the loads out of our guns. We had hardly got inside the house, 
however, when he startled us by saying, in his calm way, that 
he knew who we were — we were from Harper’s Ferry. We 
asked him how he knew that. He said we were so gaunt. He 
knew that we were hunted like wild beasts and that fact and 
our cause were a short cut to his heart. We found the house a 
nice, cleanly one and the two trim daughters who were the 
housekeepers soon got us a splendid supper.”* 


The Quaker would take nothing for their entertain- 
ment, and insisted upon their remaining with him over 
the next day, which was Sunday. He cautioned them to 
travel at night for some time and directed them to a 
cousin of his who lived about forty miles farther in the 
direction of their course. 

Without any incident more exciting than the gath- 
ering of apples for food in one or two orchards and the 
capture of some poultry from the hen roost of a farmer, 
the three men finally reached the home of the cousin 





* For this and succeeding extracts from the account of Owen Brown, 
the writer is under obligations to Mr. T. B. Alexander, who contributed a 
typewritten copy. The narrative, with slight variations, appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly of April, 1874. 
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which they approached after nightfall. In answer to 
their call he came to the window. What followed is 
thus described by Owen Brown: 


“We told him, as he leaned out of the window, that Mr. 
Wakefield had sent us to him, and he seemed disposed to let us 
in; but at this stage of the interview another window, appar- 
ently in the same second story room, opened and three night- 
capped heads were thrust out. No, we couldn’t come in, any 
such thing, they cried in chorus. They knew who we were; we 
were traitors; and our lives were forfeit. We said that we had 
merely risked our lives for the freedom of millions of helpless 
slaves. They replied that they were not in favor of slavery, 
themselves, but they were also in favor of not putting it down 
by force. And there we had it with the night-caps. The man 
was on our side, but when he said anything in our favor it 
seemed to go worse with us than ever. His argument excited 
more fury in the night-caps than ours did. We offered to pay 
twice any sum they would ask. What was money to them when 
we were traitors and carried wicked guns besides? We offered 
to give them up our guns. At this the voice of what I took to 
be the old lady said, ‘Oh!’ and one night-cap disappeared; it 
might have been in terror, it might have been consenting. Then 
the two younger voices said, ‘Well, father, if you want to take 
in murderers you may, but don’t ask us to wait on them,’ and 
the two other night-caps disappeared and the windows went 
down. It may seem an amusing scene to you, yet it was pretty 
serious to us and we stood wondering what was to be our fate 
with the three female tongues ready to betray us and the man 
of the house not daring to take us in— when the door opened 
and the Quaker told us we might enter.” 


The next morning they were given their breakfast 
but the women refused to wait on them. The man of 
the house would not take any pay from them and Coppoc 
and Tidd helped him husk corn all the next day while 
. Owen went to the village nearby, purchased some carpet- 
bags in which to carry their small arms and got a box 
in which to pack the others. By evening the women of 
the Quaker household were much mollified and disposed 
to take considerable interest in the visitors who the 
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evening before had been so unwelcome. The box-with 
the arms was shipped to Salem, Ohio, and from this 
point Barclay Coppoc started by stage for the same 
destination. . 


In speaking of the conduct and character of Barclay 
Coppoc, Owen Brown years afterward said: 


“Barclay Coppoc, who was with me through so much hard- 
ship, was a medium sized young man, not over twenty-two or 
twenty-three years old. He did not look very healthy, but could 
stand a great deal.. He was not so well educated or so energetic 
as his brother who was hanged.” 


In a letter to the Atlantic Monthly of July, 1874, he — 
added this estimate: 


“Coppoc was brave, philanthropic, true to principle, faithful 
to his friends, and of well restrained temper. Few have more 
admirable qualities.” 


George B. Gill, who has left striking pen pictures of 
John Brown’s men, was not so favorably impressed with 
Barclay Coppoc as with his brother Edwin. He seemed 
to think that the former was self-centered and not 
worthy of some of the eulogistic estimates .of him. 
Colonel Richard J. Hinton, who knew him well, says: 


“He (Barclay) had scant brown hair, bold large eyes, irreg- 
ular features, a determined expression. During the perilous 
period of escaping, though frail in strength, Owen’s narrative 
shows that the brave youth bore his share without complaint of 
the thirty-six days of hunger, cold, fatigue and danger that they 
passed in the rough laurel hills and semi-mountain areas from 
the neighborhood of Harper’s Ferry to Center County, Perin- 
sylvania.” 


Barclay Coppoc proceeded with no untoward experi- 
ence to Salem, Ohio, whither the box of arms had been 
shipped. Here he remained for a short time with rela- 
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tives and friends to rest and regain strength. Just what 
i his movements were following his return to Ohio is not 
definitely known. Reminiscences are often not very 
reliable and should usually be sustained by documentary 
evidence before they are recorded as history. The rem- 
iniscences and manuscript records at hand for this 
period do not harmonize, possibly due to an error in 
transcribing; and then there may be confusion due to 
the two visits he made to Salem late in the year 1859 
and early in 1860. 

His own account, according to extracts from his 
letter of January 13, 1860, written from Springdale, 
Iowa, to Annie Brown, is as follows: 


“There are but five of our little band now away and safe; 
namely, Owen, Tidd, Merriam, O. P. Anderson, or as we used 
to call him, Chatham Anderson, and myself. There were five 
of us who started from the Ferry, Owen, Tidd, Merriam, John 
E. Cook and myself. We were together eight days before John 
was captured, which was near Chambersburg, and the next night 
Merriam left us and went to Shippensburg, and there took the 
cars for Philadelphia. After that there were but three of us left, 
and we kept together until we got to Center County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where we bought a box and packed up all heavy luggage, 
such as rifles, blankets, etc., and after being together three or 
four weeks we separated, and I went on through with the box 
to Ohio on the cars. Owen and Tidd went on foot towards the 
northwestern part of Pennsylvania. 

“From Ohio I went to Canada and stopped there a few 
weeks. Then I went to Niagara Falls, as far east as Rochester, 
and on to Buffalo and Cleveland. I stopped there about two 
weeks and then started for my home in Iowa. 

“When I got off the cars at our station, which is about six 
or seven miles from our old place, I met several hundred persons 
who were anxiously awaiting my arrival.” 2° 








B. F. Gue, the Iowa historian, in an article published 
in the American Historical Magazine, Vol. 1, p. 143, 
related that Barclay Coppoc, after parting from Tidd 
See (10) in note 2, page 450. 
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and Owen Brown in Pennsylvania, “took a train for 
Iowa, which he safely reached, worn almost to a skel- 
eton by starvation and exposure. He appeared suddenly 
in his old home on the 17th of December and met a 
warm and tearful welcome. His brother * * * had 
died on a Virginia scaffold the day before.” 

Now it is evident that from November 24, the date 
on which he started from Pennsylvania for Ohio, to 
December 17 is only twenty-three days. It of course is 
improbable, perhaps impossible, that he should have vis- 
ited in that time all the places he named in his letter and 
that he should have spent “a few weeks” in Canada and 
“two weeks” in Cleveland. He seems to have been in 
Springdale in December, 1859, however, for William 
McCormick, of Muscatine, Iowa, on the 23d of that 
month, wrote to Governor Wise, of Virginia, apprising 
him that Barclay Coppoc “is with his mother in Spring- 
dale and was in Muscatine yesterday.” He adds: “I 
do not see why he could not be arrested without much 
trouble, he is in the country away from any town of any 
note, but am told that he has many friends among his 
neighbors.” 

Barclay’s mother, in a letter to James Whinnery, of 
Salem, Ohio, dated “Springdale, Iowa, 1st mo. 22nd ’60” 
says: 

“Barclay is at home and seems determined to stay, although 
there are reports almost continually of somebody being in search 
of him. He says he has hurt nobody, and will not run nor will 


not be taken. * * * I think B’s friends will take care of him, 
as they are both numerous and resolute.” 


How his friends had prepared to “take care of him” 
is indicated in the following letter, written by a neighbor 
who, like Mrs. Coppoc and her family, had earlier left 
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Columbiana County, Ohio, and gone to Iowa. It is in- 
teresting because it shows that the village of Springdale 
and the surrounding country were thoroughly aroused 
and that the non-resistent creed of the Quakers there 
was gradually giving way under the stress of the times. 
It is a singular combination of the “plain language,” 
guns and the assurance that Springdale “is right on the 
goose:”’ 


“Springdale, Cedar County, lowa, Feb. 12, 1860. 


“The object of thy anxious inquiry (Barclay Coppoc) has 
not been taken from Springdale, nor is it intended that he shall 
be taken. Springdale is in arms and is prepared, at a half-hour’s 
notice, to give them a reception of 200 shots; and it will be 
necessary for the marshal to find him before he can be taken. 
There is a well-organized body here. They meet two or three 
evenings in each week to lay their plans and take the necessary 
steps to have them carried out in case of necessity. There are 
three of their number who always know of his whereabouts, and 
nobody else knows anything of him. He is never seen at night 
where he was during the day, and there are men on the watch 
at Davenport, Muscatine, lowa City, Liberty, Tipton, and all 
around, and the first sign of an arrest in any quarter a messenger 
will be dispatched to Springdale, and larger companies than the 
Virginians can raise will follow immediately after them. Musca- 
tine has offered to send 400 men at the very shortest notice. 
But it is intended to baffle them in every possible way without 
bloodshed if possible. The marshal was at Des Moines City 
some two weeks for a requisition, and the Governor refused to 
grant it on account of informality; then swore they would take 
him by mob. The citizens dispatched a messenger immediately 
to this place. He rode four horses down on the way, and came 
through in two nights and a day, it being 165 miles. We under- 
stand that the marshal has gone the second time to Des Moines 
for his requisition, and his return is looked for daily. But I have 
no doubt he will be baffled in some way, for be assured Spring- 
dale is right on the goose. “F.C. GALBREATH.”4 





As Governor Willard of Indiana was personally in- 
volved by the Harper’s Ferry raid through his brother- 





*From John Brown and His Men, by Hinton. See note 4, page 450. 
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in-law, John E. Cook, Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
of Iowa, (later United States Senator and Secretary of 
the Interior) was officially drawn into the aftermath of 
that event by the return of Barclay Coppoc to his home 
in Springdale. ) 

In his inaugural address of January 11, 1860, Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood devoted considerable attention to John 
Brown’s invasion of Virginia. Like many other men in 
office he expressed strong disapproval of this movement 
and like others of his political faith he made pretty 
clearly known that he considered this a result of the 
unfair treatment that the Free State men had been 
accorded for years in the Territory of Kansas. This 
sentence in his inaugural stirred up his political foes to 
active and open hostility: 

“While the great mass of our northern people utterly con- 
demn the act of John Brown, they feel and express admiration 
and sympathy for the disinterestedness of purpose by which they 
believe he was governed and for the unflinching courage and 


calm cheerfulness with which he thet the consequences of his 
failure.”* 


This expression precipitated a storm in the legis- 
lature of Iowa. The governor was severely criticised 
by his political opponents in that body and they finally 
went on record in a scathing protest. Here matters 
rested for a time until, on the 23d day of January, 1860, 
a Mr. Camp, an agent sent by Governor Letcher of Vir- 
ginia, who had succeeded Governor Wise, appeared in 
Des Moines and presented to Governor Kirkwood a 
requisition for the arrest and surrender of Barclay 
Coppoc. Two members of the Iowa Legislature, 
Edward Wright and B. F. Gue. abolitionists, entered the 





* History of Iowa, by B. F. Gue, Vol. II, pages 16, 17. 
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Governor’s office while the interview between Camp and 
Governor Kirkwood was in progress. This is what 
happened as subsequently report by Gue:* 


“We found in conference with the Governor a pompous- . 
looking man, who seemed to be greatly excited. Governor Kirk- 
wood was calmly listening to the violent language of this indi- 
vidual, who was swinging his arms wildly in his wrath. The 
Governor quietly suggested to the stranger, that ‘he had sup- 
posed that he did not want his business made public.’ 

“The rude reply was: ‘I don’t care a d n who knows it 
now, since you have refused to honor the requisition.’ 

“The pompous man then proceeded to argue the case with 
the Governor, and we soon learned that he was an agent from 
Virginia bearing a requisition from Governor Letcher for the 
surrender of Barclay Coppoc. 

“In reply to a remark by the agent that Coppoc might escape 
before he could get the defect in the requisition cured, the Gov- 
ernor, looking significantly at us, replied: ‘There is a law under 
which you can arrest Coppoc and hold him until the requisition 
is granted,’ and the Governor reached for the code. We waited 
to hear no more, but, saying to the Governor that we would call 
again when he was not engaged and giving him a look that was 
« response to his own, we walked out.” 


Promptly afterward a conference was held with 
other anti-slavery members of the Legislature and a 
messenger was sent posthaste on horseback to distant 
Springdale to warn Coppoc and his friends. The mes- 
senger bore a note advising that the Governor would 
probably be compelled to issue the requisition. As 
already seen from a letter quoted, the messenger arrived 
in due time and the friends of Coppoc prepared to give 
the Virginia agent a warm reception if he should appear. 

In the meantime Governor Kirkwood’s keen and 
sympathetic eye had detected certain material flaws in 
the requisition papers and he refused to order Barclay 
Coppoc’s arrest for the following reasons: 





* History of Iowa, by B. F. Gue, Vol. II, p. 20. 
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“First — No indictment had been found against him. 
“Second — The affidavit was made before an alleged notary 
public, but was not authenticated by a notary’s seal. 

“Third — The affidavit did not show that Coppoc was in 
Virginia aiding and abetting John Brown. 
“Fourth — It did not legally charge him with commission of 


any crime.”* 












When this action of the Governor became publicly 
known, the Legislature was again thrown into commo- 
tion and the following resolutions were offered by a 


partisan opponent: 








“WHEREAS, A requisition was made on the Governor of 
Iowa by the Governor of Virginia for Barclay Coppoc, an alleged 
participant in the difficulties at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, as a 
fugitive from Justice, and 

“WHEREAS, The Governor of Iowa has refused to deliver 
up said Coppoc under said requisition, alleging technical defects 
therein, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Governor of Iowa be requested ‘to lay 
before the House a copy of the requisition directed to him by 
tle Governor of Virginia, and all matters connected therewith ; 
also to inform this House whether he possessed any knowledge 
in regard to a rumor that a special messenger was dispatched to 
inform Coppoc of his danger; and if so, by what authority said 
messenger was dispatched to inform Coppoc of his danger.”* 
















The Governor very promptly laid before the House 
of Representatives a ringing defense of his action. 
After criticising the conduct of the agent from Virginia 
and denying that he had sent any word whatever to 
Barclay Coppoc or his friends, he said: 








“Permit me to say in conclusion that one of the most im- 
portant duties of the official position I hold is to see that no cit- 
izen of Iowa is carried beyond her border and subjected to the 
ignominy of imprisonment and the perils of trial for crimes in 
another state otherwise than by due process of law. That duty I 
shall perform.”* 











* History of Iowa, by B. F. Gue, Vol. H, p. 19, 20. 
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It is pointed out that, if Governor Packer of Penn- 
sylvania had been as deliberate in his action before sur- 
rendering to Virginia Hazlett and Cook, it is probable 
that neither of them would have ended his career on the 
gallows. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the atti- 
tude of Governor Dennison of Ohio. He promptly 
referred the requisition for Owen Brown and Merriam 
to the Attorney General of that state who very soon 
found a number of defects that were ample excuse for 
the Governor not to authorize the arrest of either of 
these men. 

Finally a second requisition from Virginia which 
avoided the defects that Governor Kirkwood had pointed 
out in the first was presented at Des Moines and a war- 
rant was issued for the arrest of Barclay Coppoc, but 
he could not then be found. His friends had been 
promptly notified and with Thaddeus Maxson Barclay 
was conveyed with an armed guard to Mechanicsville 
and later the two proceeded by rail to Chicago and 
thence to Detroit. It has generally been stated that 
they crossed over to Canada. If they did so they re- 
mained a very short time, for they soon went to Ohio 
where Barclay: was in hiding with friends near Salem 
and later joined Owen Brown and F. J. Merriam at the 
home of John Brown, Jr., in Dorset, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio. 

It must be remembered that all this time a reward 
was offered for the capture of Coppoc and that he was 
in continual danger of arrest. It is not likely that Gov- 
ernor Dennison would have been instrumental in this 
if he could have consistently avoided it, but the United 
States authorities might at any time seize any of the 
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members of the John Brown party that had escaped 
from the Ferry. It was therefore important that these 
men and their friends should be constantly on guard. 
It was at this time that Barclay Coppoc and Thaddeus 
Maxson visited the home of Daniel Bonsall, a prominent 
anti-slavery man living near Salem. Charles Bonsall, 
who is still living at the age of eighty-two, recently gave 
his reminiscences of the visit of these two men as 
follows: 


“In the spring of 1860, some time in April, as I remember, 
Barclay Coppoc and Thaddeus Maxson came to the neighbor- 
hood of Winona and remained for some time. They spent the 
time with well-known abolitionists. I distinctly recall their visit 
to the home of my father, Daniel Bonsall. When they first 
called, father was away from home and I met the two men. As 
soon as they knew who I was and that they were safe they made 
known their identity. I suspected this before they spoke. Bar- 
clay Coppoc, after his escape from Harper’s Ferry, had returned 
to Springdale, Iowa. From that place he had come back with 
Maxson to his native neighborhood south of Salem to organize 
secret leagues to oppose the Fugitive Slave law. The principles 
of this league had been formulated by Parker Pillsbury and 
printed along with the constitution in pamphlet form.* 





*The name of this organization was the Order of the League of 
Freedom. It was founded in Ashtabula County and it was the purpose 
of its members to extend it to other states. Through the kindly interest 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Alexander, a copy of this document, which was 
secretly printed, is now in the possession of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society. The preliminary declaration is as follows: 

“Wuereas, Our fathers founded this Federal Government upon the 
‘self-evident’ truth that all men are endowed by their Creator with equal 
and imprescriptible rights to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; and by the Constitution provided, that no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; and we, believing 
that the African and all other races of men are included in these pro- 
visions: and 

“WHeEreEAS, We believe Slave-holding in the. United States is the 
source of numberless evils. moral, social and political; that it hinders 
social progress: that it embitters public and private intercourse; that it 
degrades us as individuals, as States, and as a Nation; that it holds back 
our country from a splendid career of greatness and glory, and is in 
direct violation of the principles laid down in the Declaration of our 
National Independence. , 

“We are, therefore, resolutely, inflexibly, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, hostile to its longer continuance in our land.” ; 
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“Tt soon became known to many people of Salem that Bar- 
clay Coppoc was in the neighborhood. A citizen of Salem, who 
was something of a private detective, declared that he would get 
the reward offered for the arrest of Coppoc and that in a short . 
time he would be returned to the Virginia authorities. When 
Barclay Coppoc heard what this would-be detective proposed to 
do, he sent to him substantially this message: 

“*T understand that you propose to arrest me and turn me 
over to the Virginia authorities. I will not go to Salem to afford 
you the opportunity to make this arrest but if you wish to get me 
you can find me where I am at almost any time. I suggest that 
you get at least five men to aid you and I assure you that they 
will have plenty to do before they succeed in capturing me.’ ” 


Mr. Bonsall said that it was well known that friends 
in the neighborhood would stand by Coppoc and no one 
had the courage to attempt to arrest him. He also re- 
called the excellent marksmanship of Barclay. A gray 
squirrel ran up a trée at some distance away and was 
passing to another tree. Coppoc drew his revolver and 
fired, apparently while the squirrel was still moving. 
At the first shot it fell to the ground. 


Charles Bonsall is a Civil War veteran and served in - 
the Third Kansas Regiment as we shall see later. 


It was while Barclay Coppoc was with friends near 
Salem that he went to see a panorama of the Harper’s 
Ferry raid presented in that town. Mrs. Mary Lease, 
of Salem, Ohio, eldest daughter of Dr. J. C. Whinnery, 
thus recalled Barclay Coppoc’s presence at this exhi- 
bition: 


“When Barclay Coppoc returned to Salem, after his return 
from Harper’s Ferry and Canada, he was kept secreted and con- 
stantly guarded. During this period a travelling company with a 
panorama of Harper’s Ferry, the arsenal, the scaffold, and the 
route that Barclay travelled to Iowa, came to Salem. Barclay 
insisted on seeing it, despite all pleadings and dissuasions, not- 
withstanding that there was a reward of $1,000 offered for his 
head, and the fact that some of the people were watching for 
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him. So he went, disguised and surrounded by his friends; the 
whole party well armed. It was agreed that no one of the party 
should speak a word, in the building; but that Barclay should 
indicate his approval of what was correctly shown by slightly 
inclining his head. But he became so absorbed as to forget all 
precautions and when a scene came on that displeased him he 
raised his hand in a violent gesture and I caught and held it 
just in time to prevent his betraying himself.” (See note 2, 


page 450.) 


On July 4, 1860, a number of the followers of John 
Brown, including Barclay Coppoc, are said to have been 
at the home of John Brown, Jr., in Ashtabula County. 
Later in the year he.returned to Kansas and in company 
with a few other men went into Missouri, liberated and 
ran off a number of slaves. Later he very nearly lost 
his life in a trap set by a man under the assumed name 
of Charley Hart, who pretended to favor the Free State 
cause and the freedom of the negroes. This man per- 
suaded Barclay Coppoc and some of his associates to 
make another raid into Missouri to help some Jackson 
County slaves to freedom. They were ambushed and 
Barclay almost lost his life. Two of his party were 
killed, the others escaped. “Charley Hart” who planned 
the capture of the party was himself an Ohio man, who 
afterwards was known as the famous Confederate 
guerrilla, Quantrill,* whose name became a terror on the 
western border early in the Civil War. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 and his 
inauguration later radically changed the status of Bar- 
clay Coppoc. The.same statutes remained but there was 





* William Clarke Quantrill was born at Canal Dover, Ohio, July 31, 
1837, and died in a military prison at Louisville from wounds, June 6, 1865. 
William E. Connelley, Secretary of the Kansas Historical Society, has 
written the detailed history of his life in a large volume entitled Quantrill 
and the Border Wars which presents Quantrill as the terror among border 
ruffians with practically no devotion to principle and ever ready to betray 
his friends. He served as a Confederate in the Civil War, 
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no longer serious thought of hunting down the remnants 
.of the John Brown band. Barclay returned to his old 
home in Springdale and once more settled down quietly 
to farm work. 


| The year 1861 marked the marshalling in arms and 
the beginning of the Civil War. It is scarcely necessary 
; to say that with his past record, his adventurous spirit 
: and his hostility to slavery Barclay Coppoc could not 
long remain inactive in the quiet village of Springdale. 
He was no longer a fugitive from justice. The part 
that he had taken at Harper’s Ferry had ceased to make 
him an object of aversion to all except his closest friends. 
Occasionally to someone who had not known him he 
was pointed out as one of John Brown’s men who had 
escaped from the foray into Virginia. His part in that 
event was gradually making him an object of distinction 
rather than reproach. Possibly as he thought over the 
past he recalled the words of his brother Edwin, in the 
letter to his uncle Joshua: 








“The time may come when he will remember me and the 
time may come when he will still further remember the cause in 
which I die. Thank God, the principles of the cause in which 
we were engaged will not die with me and my brave comrades. 
They will spread wider and wider, and gather strength with 
each hour that passes. The voice of truth will echo through our 
land, bringing conviction to the erring, and adding numbers to 
that glorious army who will follow its banner.” 





Was not that army already forming under the flag 
of the Republic and was not the call for volunteers 
especially to men of, the spirit of Barclay Coppoc? He 
evidently felt so, for on the 24th day of July, 1861, he 
was commissioned first lieutenant in Company C, Third 
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Regiment,* Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and was mus- 
tered into service six days later. And now ina uniform 
of blue he was recruiting other young men to, proceed 
with all possible haste to the theater of war. As the 
days passed, in spite of his modest demeanor and reti- 
cence, he was more and more an object of interest to 
his comrades because of the dangers that he faced at 
Harper’s Ferry and in the long flight through Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. What distinction might not come to 
him in the great conflict between the North and the 
South? | 


At last he with a few of his comrades was moving 
southward. The Confederates had. been waging an 
active guerrilla warfare in Missouri. They had blown 
up culverts and committed other bold assaults. in the 
northwestern part of that state under the shadows of 
night. The train on which Coppoc was a passenger had 
been delayed. All danger was thought behind them and 
they were expecting soon to reach their destination. 
Suddenly the train plunged through a burning bridge 
into the Platte River of Missouri, and the darkness was 
rent with the shrieks of the wounded and dying. The 
Confederate guerrillas had set the bridge on fire and 
without a word of warning the train, crowded with pas- 
sengers, plunged a distance of forty feet into the River. 
About twenty-five passengers were killed. Among the 
number fatally injured was Lieutenant Barclay Coppoc. 
One of the survivors of the wreck, Mr. W. R. Ramsey, 
of the Government Printing Office, Washington, in 1899 
wrote: 





*In this regiment Charles Bonsall, of Salem, afterward enlisted. 
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“Of the ninety or more passengers on board (men, women, 
children and soldiers) very few escaped uninjured and many 
(about twenty-five) were killed, among the latter being Lieu- 
tenant Coppoc. I saw him at the St. Joe Hotel the day after the 
accident, and how he survived twenty-four hours with the fright- 
ful wound in his head * * * was a miracle, as very few men 
could have withstood the shock.” (See note 2, page 450.) 


The Daily Conservative of Leavenworth, Kansas, in 
its issue of September 5, 1861, gives a very full account 
of the disaster at the Platte River bridge. From this 
we learn that the train plunged into the river at about 
eleven o'clock at night. The heavens were clouded and 
a heavy darkness overhung the scene of the tragedy. 
A few of the passengers escaped uninjured and these 
made heroic efforts to save others. Some went to St. 
Joseph, nine miles distant, and others to Easton to bring 
aid. It was four o’clock the next morning before a 
relief train arrived. 

The Conservative of September 6 contains an ac- 
count of the funeral which is here quoted in full: 





“The burial of B. Coppoc and C. Fording, two of the vic- 
tims of the unparalleled atrocity of last Tuesday night, took 
place yesterday from the Mansion House. 

“Coppoc, recently from Iowa, was a young man of noble 
soul and undaunted courage, and held the position of Lieut. in 
the company of Capt. Allen, in Col. Montgomery’s regiment. 
Barclay Coppoc was with John Brown in the raid on Virginia; 
his brother Edwin was captured and hung but Barclay escaped. 
He fled in company with Captain Cook and succeeded in eluding 
pursuit when his companion was taken. There was nothing of 
the bravado about him. Religiously anti-slavery, he endeavored 
solely to do what he considered his duty. C. Fording was a 
young man who was coming with him from Ohio to join the 
same company. 

“The Home Guards, Fencibles,.-and the Old Guard led the 
procession while a large concourse of our most influential cit- 
izens followed the hearses containing the remains to the cemetery 
on Pilot Knob. The companies of Captain Swoyer and Jenkins 
were with the procession part of the distance. 
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“At the graves, Rev. Mr. Paddock delivered an earnest, soul- 
stirring prayer, and at about five o’clock the remains were com- 
mitted to the ground. A military salute was then fired over the 
graves.” * 


And thus the lives of these two young brothers, 
Edwin and Barclay Coppoc, which began among the 
peaceful scenes and surroundings in a Quaker com- 
munity of Columbiana County, Ohio, after many vicis- 
situdes, each had a tragic ending. Their devotion to 
principle and the courage with which they lived and died 
in the service of what they esteemed a righteous cause 
—a cause that was soon to triumph throughout the 
Republic — entitle them to a place in the history of the 
Buckeye State. 





THE MOTHER OF EDWIN AND BARCLAY COPPOC. 


The mother of Edwin and Barclay Coppoc was a staunch advocate 
of the reforms that were popular among the Quakers of Columbiana 
County in the early half of the last century. She was strongly opposed 
to slavery and her two sons owed their hostility to that institution, in 
no small measure to her teaching. She did not wish to see them join 
John Brown. She had already lost three children and she felt that the 
enterprise upon which they were venturing was a very dangerous one. 
After they had given up their lives to the cause that she held sacred, 
however, one on the scaffold and the other in the Union army, she 
accepted the results with remarkable calmness and stated that she felt 
honored in the sacrifice they had made. 

At the time of the funeral of Edwin Coppoc she was almost totally 
blind. In a letter to Rev. North, who visited her son in jail at Charles- 
town, she wrote: 

“Every son of America whom you send to the North with the prints 
of the accursed halter upon his neck and whose funeral is attended by 
assembled thousands, has a tendency to kindle the fires of indignation and 
hatred against the common cause, slavery, which is at the bottom of all 
of this.” 


Her only remaining child, Joseph L. Coppoc, enlisted in the Union 
army and rose to the rank of major. He was for many years a minister 
in the Baptist Church. His contribution to the Midland Monthly of Sep- 
tember, 1895, entitled “John Brown and His Cause,” is a spirited defense 
and eulogy of Brown. He died at Chambers, Nebraska, in 1914. 





* From typewritten copy contributed by William E. Connelly, Secre- 
tary of the Kansas Historical Society. 
Vol. XXX—31. 
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TABLET ON CAMPUS MARTINS HOUSE 
Unveiled September 28, 1921. 





UNVEILING OF TABLET AT CAMPUS MARTIUS. 


A number of interesting functions attended the un- 
veiling of the tablet on the Campus Martius House, 
September 28, 1921, as the most historical spot in the 
state. The exercises were conducted under the auspices 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution who se- 
lected this spot and presented the tablet. ° 

On the evening of September 27, Mr. Edward Mac- 
Taggart threw open his stately old home “The Anchor- 
age” to the members of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and their guests. A local paper described 
this as one of the most brilliant functions ever given in 
Marietta. Mr. MacTaggart welcomed the guests to the 
spacious hall with its ‘exquisite tapestries, superb rugs 
and carved chests imported from Florence.” Miss Ida 
Merydith, Regent of the Marietta Chapter, D. A. R., led 
the receiving line. Later the guests were conducted to 
the dining room, “quite baronial with its high walnut 
wainscot, lofty ceiling and handsome furnishings, all 
aglow with innumerable candles in many-branched can- 
delabra.” The reception will long be remembered by 
those who were so fortunate as to be present. 

The program rendered at the Campus Martius 
House on the following day was well timed, appropriate 
and successfully carried out in every detail. The exer- 
cises opened with a bugle call by Bugler Adolph Corwin, 
followed by an invocation by Dr. E. S. Parsons, Presi- 
dent of Marietta College. Mrs. William Magee Wilson, 
State Regent of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 


tion, was then introduced and spoke as follows: 
(483) 
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“Madam Regent and Members of Marietta Chapter, Ohio 
Daughters of the American Revolution and Friends: 
“Many years ago it was my pleasure to witness a play by 

John Drew. It was so long ago that only a single sentence 

uttered by that famous actor has stayed with me through the 

years. The beginning of the play pictured a gay young lover 
and his sweetheart. In the closing scene the lover appears as 

a feeble old man; he gazes tenderly upon a faded bit of flower 

which long ago had lost its color, but as the sweet scent came 

from it he was reminded of his youth and of the sweetheart 
who had given it to him. Tenderly he looks at it and murmurs, 

‘Rosemary, that’s for remembrance.’ 

“Last night one of the gracious ladies of Marietta bestowed 
upon me this fragrant bunch of Rosemary, which I hold in my 
hand. I shall keep it through the years and as I look upon it 
I shall think, ‘Rosemary, that’s for remembrance,’ remembrance 
of this day and this tablet to be unveiled and all that it stands 
for in the past and means for the future. ° 

“As members of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution we are ever under orders from the 
superior organization. The Chapters take orders from the 
State organization and the States from the National Society. 
One of the directions of this National Society to be carried out 
by states and chapters is the marking of historic spots. 

“To keep in remembrance sacred and historic spots is our 
duty as well as our pleasure. Our duty, that future generations 
may know to whom and to what they owe so much; and it is 
surely our pleasure to keep green these memory places that we 
may, now and then, in our busy lives, pause in reverence before 
them lest we forget. 

“The leading figure in this work, the culmination of which 
we are here to celebrate, is Ohio’s very capable State Chairman 
of Historic Spots, and it is my great privilege to present to you 
this Chairman, Mrs. Eugene G. Kennedy of Dayton, Ohio.” 


Mrs. Kennedy stepped forward, unveiled the tablet 
and presented it in the following address: 


“Madame State Regent, Gentlemen of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, Daughters and Friends of 
Marietta: 


“The event we are celebrating today — the unveiling of this 
tablet upon Campus Martius House — marks the culmination 
of the work of several Daughters for several years. These 
Daughters have worked zealously in behalf of Campus Martius 
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House, and it is a great satisfaction to them now to know that 
the House is to be preserved by the State of Ohio for future 
generations. 

“It seems too bad to me that old houses cannot talk, for 
what a wonderful story this old house could tell us of the brave 
and hardy men, who came from the East into the wilderness 
of the Ohio Country. It could give us an account of all the 
hardships they endured and thrilling tale# of Indian warfare, 
and also stories of the simple joys of pioneer life, for all was 
not sadness. And then to think of its story of all of the past 
131 years during the progress of a beautiful city growing up at 
its very feet. 

“Marietta is to be congratulated upon having this old house 
within its borders, the oldest house of five states, and the Mari- 
etta chapter that is to make its home within these doors will 
draw added inspiration, I know, from the memory of the early 
pioneers, who once lived here. 

“The Ohio Daughters have placed this tablet in order to 
show their appreciation of the historic value of the old House, 
with the hopes that the tablet will instruct the present generation 
and the generations to come in regard to its past history and 
its remarkable old age. 

“It is my honor and privilege to present this tablet to the 
custodians of this House for the State of Ohio, the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, in the name of the Ohio 
Daughters of the American Revolution.” 


Mr. C. -B. Galbreath, secretary of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, then in the name 
of the State accepted the tablet and spoke as follows: 


“Madam Regent, Daughters of the American Revolution and 
friends: ; 


“In behalf of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, I accept this beautiful and enduring tablet which ap- 
propriately marks this historic spot; by your decision the most 
historic within the limits of the Buckeye State. May this be 
prophetic of a larger and more substantial memorial to the 
inauguration, on this ground, of universal liberty in America. 
The magna charta of 1787, here first made effectivé, now finds 
expression in the constitution of our Republic and fruition in 
our American civilization. 

“Here I might close, for the gracious presentation to which 
we have listened and the scholarly address which we are about 
to hear will include all that is fitting to this occasion, 
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“We stand, indeed, on historic and consecrated ground. 
Hither, in the obscure and distant past, came the mysterious 
mound builder and raised his monument to a culture and an 
age that ‘has no memory.’ Hither in the early half of the 
eighteenth century came the French and English traders to 
exchange goods with the Indians, who ruled the primeval forests 
that covered these valleys and crowned these. everlasting hills. 
Hither in 1749, came the chivalrous Celoron, with his soldiers 
and Indian allies to take formal possession of the Ohio country 
in the name of the French crown. Here, one hundred and 
seventy-two years ago, they lingered to hunt the wild game with 
which the forest abounded. Yonder, on the western point of 
land formed by the confluence of the Muskingum and the Ohio, 
they planted one of the six famous leaden plates — the only one 
deposited in Ohio soil—and with solemn formalities took pos- 
session of the land in the name of their King. 

“The pretensions of the French monarch were brought to 
naught by the victory of Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham above 
Quebec, and here, for a time, the white man plied his trade 
with the natives under the British flag. 

“Here the revolution brought magic changes. Out of the 
wilderness rose Fort Harmar and above its bastions floated the 
stars and stripes, signalling the westward course of a new 
empire. Here a little later in brighter light that flag waved 
above Campus Martius at the inauguration of civil government 
in the Northwest Territory. Here that starry emblem still 
waves —and shall wave for generations yet to be. 

“Hither came ‘bold Putnam and his pioneers,’ and here 
today an organization of the descendents of the revolutionary 
forefathers honors their memory under these September skies, 
in the harvest time of the seed sown in the long ago. 

“We need not dwell on the character of the men who abjured 
slavery and here laid the foundations of civil and religious 
liberty for all. A patriot, whose memory is cherished through- 
out the world, has told us all that we need to know. 

“Down on the river bank, in front of the hotel yonder, is 
a granite boulder, bearing the legend that in 1825 a boat landed 
there, with the ‘nation’s guest,’ the chivalrous Lafayette, the 
‘knight of liberty’ in Europe and America, whose spirit after 
the flight of more than a century stirred the hearts of our khaki- 
clad legions‘and made them invincible on the far flung battle 
line in France. 

“When Lafayette came to Marietta in 1825, what did he 
say of the pioneers who inaugurated free government within 
the precincts of Campus Martius? When the list of their names 
was read to him, he said: 
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“*I knew them all. I saw them at the Brandywine, York- 
town and Rhode Island. They were the bravest of the brave.’ 

“The people of this city, who take a just pride in an illus- 
trious ancestry, should invoke the art of the sculptor to chisel 
in adamantine rock these words of Lafayette 

“We who participate in these ceremonies are more than 
honored in the presence of the descendents of these patriots 
and the contemplation of the marvels of progress wrought under 
the free government that they instituted. We are signally hon- 
ored and the state of Ohio is under obligation to Minerva Tupper 
Nye,- who has given liberally and worked patiently that the 
story of Campus Martius shall not be forgotten — that this in- 
spiring lesson shall go down to succeeding generations. 

“The Daughters of the American Revolution deserve high 
praise for their interest in marking and directing public atten- 
tion to the spots hallowed by our incomparable history. Through 
such memorials the past speaks eternally to the present. The 
monuments to Miltiades at Marathon would not let Grecian 
valor sleep. The minute man at Concord Bridge and the old 
monument on Bunker Hill are yet eloquent in patriotic appeal. 
Faneuil Hall and Independence Hall are still citadels of American 
liberty. In our own state we have monuments to St. Clair in 
defeat and to Perry in victory. The fact remains that this spot, 
where liberty raised its voice in the wilderness and free govern- 
ment became an established fact, has this site and this ancient 
building, the home of General Rufus Putnam, as its only me- 
morials. 

“In bronze and granite we have paid tribute to our achieve- 
ments in war. Today the universal heart yearns for universal 
peace. In the presence of the broken bodies of our boys who 
fell in foreign lands, every heart responds to the sentiment of 
the President —‘It must never be again. It must never be 
again.’ 

, “The victory achieved here was a victory for peace. This 
should be an auspicious time to build utilitarian monuments to 
peace; and in the entire Mississippi valley there is no more 
appropriate. spot than this for such a memorial.” 


Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks of State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, then delivered the following historical address: 


“On this significant occasion, Madame Regent, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and Friends, I rise to speak with 
mingled feelings of dissatisfaction and pride. The dissatisfac- 
tion arises from my inability to do justice to an occasion which 
calls for oratory, for expression of our feelings in compelling 
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words and stimulating patriotism. But that is overbalanced by 
my pride in having been born an Ohio man; in being permitted 
to rejoice with you, my fellow Ohioans, at the successful cul- 
mination of this laudable enterprise. It is said that Northern 
citizens in Washington after hearing the reply of Daniel Webster 
to Hayne, went about the streets crying, ‘Thank God, I am an 
American!’ Likewise might we rejoice today in being children 
of the great commonwealth of Ohio. 

“Some wise man has well said that the nation which allows 
its history and its traditions to die must itself soon perish from 
the earth. In all times and in all nations has respect been paid 
to the past. The Greeks rejoiced in the heroes of Thermopyle 
and in their descent from the Olympian gods. The Romans 
delighted in the legend of Romulus and Remus and the Spaniards 
in the conquests of the Cid. Charles Martel is dear to the 
French and Alfred the Great to the English. 

“Nor would we Americans willingly lose the story of the 
colonial economist, Benjamin Franklin, who set the pattern and 
maxims of a national thrift which we seem to be losing now. 
We keep alive the story of the Virginia farmer who saved us 
by the valor of his sword and then, as President, set the pattern 
for American neutrality. Jefferson, the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom is remembered with Daniel Webster the defender of 
the constitution. Embalmed in sweet fragrance is the story of 
Abraham Lincoln, who, in 1863, furthered the emancipation of 
the colored race in America, so well begun in the Ordinance of 
the Northwest Territory. 

“We are met here today as grateful heirs of America’s past 
to keep alive the stories and traditions of the people who planted 
this Northwestern region, from which have sprung five great 
commonwealths, embodying the heart of the continent. Imperia 
in imperio—if one may take liberties with what, for a brief 
two years, was our motto. We are endeavoring by this tablet 
to keep alive precious and invaluable stories of the past; to 
perpetuate the memories of the hardy men and women who 
planted civilization on the vanguard of the advance across the 
American continent; to hand down the traditions and memories 
of their valor as priceless heritages and worthy examples to 
present and coming generations of Americans. In the language 
of the Emancipator at the dedication of the Gettysburg battle- 
field: ‘The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here.’ 

“The conquest of a continent — how was it done? With 
what purpose in mind? History records the advance of Attila 
and his semi-savages over the civilized empire of Rome, having 
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a destructive purpose and accomplishing their devastation in 
such a manner as to make the terms “Hun” and “Vandal” a 
stench in the nostrils of mankind. Later the Seljukian Turk 
overspread a territory almost as vast, carrying in one hand the 
scimeter and in the other the Koran and giving civilization the 
choice of their religion or death. The Saxon invasion of Britain 
and the later coming of William the Conqueror had in mind 
but one purpose — conquest and subjugation. 


“Contrast with these the conquest of the North American 
continent by a people of English speech and the inheritance of 
the best traits.of ages past. They marched straight across the 
three thousand miles of forest, valley, desert and mountain with 
a supernatural power and inspiration. As De Tocqueville says, 
‘Like a people driven on by the relentless hand of God.’ Four 
generations brought the Revolution; and the waves of restless 
people which beat against the Allegheny Mountains had pene- 
trated its openings or “gaps” and found their way into Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and then into the magnificent Ohio Valley. 


“To this advance line of people has been given the name 
“pioneers” and them Whitman addresses as the pathmakers for 
us who follow: 


“Have you your pistols? Have you your sharp-edged axes? 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, we must bear the brunt of danger, 
We the youthful, sinewy races, all the rest on us depend.” 


“When Daniel Boone penetrated the Cumberland Gap into 
Kentucky and Tennessee, that was the frontier; when the Yan- 
kees came from Massachusetts to settle on the banks of the 
Ohio on the spot whereon we stand, the frontier had crossed 
into the Northwest Territory; when the Rev. George W. Gale 
and his fellow pioneers adventured from New York state by 
boat and wagon to plant the church and Knox college on the 
Illinois prairies, the frontier had well-nigh reached the western 
limits of the Territory. So the people advanced across the Great 
Plains, penetrated the Rockies and the Sierras and filled the 
Pacific Coast Plain. Now the land is full of people, feverish, 
longing, working for things better and higher than they have 
known. 

“For a moment, let us compare the advance of these people 
with that of the Huns, the Turks, the Saxons-and the Normans. 
The purpose of our fathers was not the subjugation of others 
and despoiling them of their land. From the time that William 
Penn set the pattern, the standard of action was to recognize 
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the rights of the Indians to their lands. Our pioneer forebears 
never lost sight of their inherited civilization and never let it - 
be lowered. Their ambition was to make new homes in the 
wilderness and to make it blossom like the rose. This is well 
illustrated by a schedule of events that took place on this spot 
after the arrival of the artisans and surveyors under the direc- 
tion of Gen. Rufus Putnam, whose memory we are especially 
honoring today. 

“Whilst they carved homes out of the. wilderness, they 
showed that they were practical and realized the danger sur- 
rounding them. Each man was obliged to provide himself with 
a weapon and with proper ammunition. Among the first 
structures they erected on the banks of this noble river were 
four blockhouses, stoutly built for defence, with private dwell- 
ings so situated as to make curtains between the blockhouses. 
To the whole they gave the name, characteristic of the classical 
period of the day, Campus Martius. . 

“Less than three months from the time they landed came 
the Fourth of July, the natal day of the Republic. These hardy 
men, busied in their preparations for the coming of their women 
and children, laid aside their saws, their broad-axes and their 
grubbing hoes to build a “bowery” of green branches on the 
river’s bank wherein they celebrated the nation’s birthday pre- 
cisely as they had been taught and as their fellows were celebrat- 
ing back home. A few days later, Governor St. Clair, appointed 
by the Continental Congtess, arrived as the embodiment of civic 
authority and was properly received and accepted as the rep- 
resentative of their master government. Later a procession was 
again formed and the civil courts were installed in the crude 
log building known as the Northwest blockhouse. 

“In thus installing the law and order of the older civilization 
they had left in Massaehusetts, they did not forget that spiritual 
atmosphere in which they had founded their state on the rocks 
of Plymouth Bay. The second story of the Northwest block 
house, to which I have already referred, was made into a large 
room accommodating three hundred people. It was to be used 
for the public or community service and there, early in August 
or possibly July was preached the first sermon in the first ordained 
settlement in the Northwest Territory. In fact, the company 
owning the land, so recognized the necessity for spiritual aid 
and_ comfort that they employed as preacher and teacher for 
several years the Rev. Daniel Story, who set the pattern for 
the thousands of teachers and thousands of free schools now 
scattered over the Northwest country. 

“Thus was it proved that religious freedom and the right 
to think and to worship God according to the dictates of in- 
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dividua: conscience did not necessarily lead to atheism and 
anarchy of thought in a people inheriting high moral standards 
and anxious to transmit them to their posterity. I had almost 
forgotten to mention the revered name of Mrs. Baker, who 
within three years after the founding of the settlement, noticing 
that the children were not receiving spiritual teaching, gathered 
them together probably in the public room of the Northwest 
fort room and organized a Sunday School. It is to be remem- 
bered that this was only three years after Robert Raikes, in 
England, was said to have established the Sunday School as a 
new and novel factor in religious training for the young. 

“T will not take your time in describing the hardships and 
the triumphs of this colony. Not a person within sound of my 
voice has not heard the details over and over. It has all been 
told in song and story. I am satisfied to have pointed out the 
relation of this settlement to the westward movement of the 
American people; to show that the object of the settlers was 
purely altruistic ; that they carried with them their religion, their 
patriotism, their standards of conduct and their zeal for govern- 
ment. These they established early in their frontier life. They 
were practical men, preparing the way for the hardy women 
who arrived amidst great rejoicing in the early Autumn to share 
the privations of their husbands and fathers. 

“The hardships endured by the pioneer women will never 
be known. They were uncomplaining. Whilst the father strode 
ahead with the trusty rifle over his shoulder, the mother tried 
to guide the horse or horses over the rough road, holding to 
her breast the baby and anxious for the safety of her other 
children on the journey. Not all travelled under the care and 
comforts of a land company. And their privations were con- 
tinued and increased in the new home in the wilderness, far: 
removed from friends and kindred. When Lincoln’s mother 
died in that lonely cabin in southern Indiana, we find from 
later investigation that the nearest physician lived eighteen miles 
away. When the boy went to bed, he climbed up the pegs set 
into the logs of the cabin and stretched his wearied body on a 
pallet made of hay and corn-husks. Yet the very hardships and 
privations of frontier life, far removed from Old World in- 
fluence, was making the originality that marked the great man 
both in his private life and manners and in dealing with problems 
affecting the very preservation of the Union. 

“The women of America, our foremothers, worthy ancestors 
of these worthy Daughters who follow, acted as conservators 
of the sense of justice, of law and order and of domestic tran- 
quillity inherited and put into effect by the men of that day. 
These factors had not yet been entrusted to woman’s hands 
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but the home influence was felt in the administration of public 
life. To the women was due largely the splendid execution of 
the provision of the Ordinance governing the Northwest Ter- 
ritory which says: ‘Religion, morality and knowledge. being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.’ 


“It is most fitting, therefore, that this tablet which we 
unveil today, should have been placed upon this house by the 
women of Ohio, constituting the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. It is fitting because it is placed upon a private 
dwelling, symbolical of the domestic life brought by these pio- 
neers to this Ohio valley in 1788. I can think of no activity in 
which this organization of those in whose veins pulse the blood 
of Revolutionary heroes could do better work than the marking 
and preserving of historic places. If the work is continued 
as planned, the state of Ohio is to be congratulated on the 
possession of women of vision, women who insure the retention 
of our history and traditions, women who put these memories 
into beautiful and permanent form. 

“T venture at this time to make a dedication of this tablet 
and this house, both the property of the public and of the future 
generations, as represented by the throng of school children I 
see about me and who have given such polite attention. This 
tablet I dedicate to the preservation of American traditions and 
stories; to a history that shall not be allowed to perish from 
the earth. I dedicate it to the characteristics of the "American 
pioneers, the ability to endure hardships, to welcome toil and 
hardships for the sake of the future, to save and spare for 
future safety and comfort. I dedicate it to the principles of 
law and order, of government and religion, of enlightenment 
and education, which these pioneers brought with them into the 
wilderness. Finally I dedicate it to the use of the American 
people, to be a shrine, a Mecca, to which pilgrimages may be 
made as they are now made to Mt. Vernon there to renew vows 
of fealty to country, to toil, to hardship, to thrift —all for the 
sake of preserving a national character given to us by these 
forefathers. Long may such inspiration be given to us. Tablet 
of domestic life, the embodiment of the American home — 
esto perpetua— remain forever!” 


At the conclusion of Dr. Sparks’ address. Mrs. 
Wilson introduced Mrs. Austin C. Branch of Canton; 
Mrs. L. C. Laylin, of Columbus; Miss Willia Cotton, of 
Marietta; Mrs. Theodore Davis and Miss Burlingame, 
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who responded briefly as did also Miss Minerva Tupper 
Nye, through whose interest and generosity the Campus 
Martius properly was transferred to the state. 

The addresses were delivered from the large flag- 
stone at the south entrance of the Campus Martius 
building, to about one thousand people who were com- 
fortably assembled in the street opposite which had been 
enclosed for the occasion. The exercises closed a few 
minutes before the noon hour. The Campus Martius 
House was thrown open and visited through the remain- 
der of the day by those who attended the meeting. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock the members of the Ma- 
rietta Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and their guests, about one hundred in number, 
went to the Unitarian Church where luncheon was 
served in rooms tastefully decorated for the occasion. 
Following the luncheon addresses were made by repre- 
sentatives of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
from Ohio chapters and the other states formed from 
the original Northwest Territory, — Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Among the the speakers were 
Mrs. J. B. Foraker, Mrs. Edwin Erle Sparks and Mrs. 
Wayne Cook, National Vice-regent of the D. A. R. 

The weather was ideal. The exercises and enter- 
tainment were much to the credit of the committees.and 
officers of the D. A. R. who had carefully planned the 
details of this patriotic and inspiring occasion. 
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OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By THE EDITOR 


A VISIT FROM BENJAMIN LUNDY 


A letter of Ruth Galbreath, wife of Nathan Gal- 
breath, dated “New Garden, Ohio, 2nd mo. 3rd, 1833,” 
contains among other things a description of a visit 
from Benjamin Lundy which may be of interest to 
readers of this issue of the QUARTERLY, as it expresses 
the regard of Columbiana County Quakers for this re- 
former and bears testimony to the fact that he was a 


not infrequent visitor'in eastern Ohio at this time. The 
letter in part is as follows: 


“T had the very great gratification of seeing B. Lundy last 
fall. He gave us a call and took tea with us, and I must tell 
something of the manner of his introduction. I happened to be 
alone in the kitchen. * * * TI was very much engaged in my 
household concerns when I heard a knocking at the front door 
with the head of a cane, by which I inferred that it was a man. 
So I thought he might knock away until he was tired and then 
come down to the kitchen door, but finding he continued to knock 
I at length called out, ‘Come in,’ more than once, but the knock- 
ing still continued, and seeing no alternative, I with the implement 
I was using ran hastily up and met at the door a little strange 
looking man of no very interesting appearance. The first thought 
that struck me was that he was a school master, come to be ex- 
amined, Nathan having performed the office of examiner since 
the institution of district schools. I invited him into the sitting 
room, left him and dispatched a messenger for Nathan (for the 
man had asked for him) and resumed my work in the kitchen. 
When Nathan came, he went up to the room and soon returned 
to the head of the stairs and called in an animated tone of voice 
desiring me to come up. I dropped my work in an instant, say- 
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ing to myself; ‘Who can it be?’ and adjusting as I went my cap 
and handkerchief I entered the room; but my astonishment at 
hearing the name of Benjamin Lundy may be more easily 
imagined than described. The next moment presented himi to 
my mind as an imposter. I sat down to try if I could be satisfied 
by listening to their conversation. I was soon convinced and 
perceiving him to be hard of hearing (which accounted for his 
knocking after I had said ‘Come in’) I took my chair and sat 
close to him and (call me not enthusiastic) I devoured every 
word with the keenest avidity. Indeed I so far forgot my work 
in the kitchen that I was obliged to force myself out of the rc n 
to give orders for tea. I mentioned to him something of my 
surprise and he related to me an anecdote of a man he saw in 
his route who, like me, had heard of him but had not seen him 
and said he expected to see a great fellow six feet high. I told 
him I was not so much deceived in the height but I expected to 
see more breadth of face as well as hat. 

“What a powerful thing prejudice is and how this idol’s 
plainness has been and continues to be worshiped. Had B. L. 
appeared amongst us in a straight drab coat and a broad white 
hat, I am well pursuaded he would have excited infinitely more 
attention and interest than he did, and I cordially confess had 
he appeared in the garb I have mentioned and instead of a cane 
in one hand and a bundle in the other [had] come riding in a 
nice plain carriage or even on a good horse, I should instantly 
have seen the necessity, or at least the propriety, of treating him 
with attention and respect; and very sure I am he would have 
gained more subscribers to his. paper among us orthodox 
Hicksites. I think it is much to be lamented that the form and 
color of our clothing should be considered in our Society of such | 
vast importance that we cannot believe men or women can be 
what they ought to be without this token of sanctity and mark 
of a Quaker, forgetting, it would seem, that He whose followers 
we profess to be has not said, ‘By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples if ye have drab coats and white hats;’ but 
‘if ye love one another,’ and taking another precept from the 
same lips, namely, ‘Every tree is known by its fruits,’ can we 
forbear to acknowledge that B. Lundy’s claim to the title of 
discipleship appears at least as strong as those who would not on 
any account vary one tittle in the cut or color of their garments 
from what Quakerism has been thought to require. 

“B. told us he believed himself as much in his place as any 
man would, whatever by the character of the service to which 
he was called, and I firmly believed it too, notwithstanding it was 
some time, as I have hinted, before I became entirely satisfied 
that a man with a lappelled coat, a high crowned hat and large 
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whiskers (and red ones too, mind, how would it look?) could 
be devoted to the best of causes, following the Divine Master 
in humility of soul. Yet such I believe is the fact. But you will 
say, why mention red? She knows he can’t change the. color. 
True, but why not cut them off, for surely red looks fiercer than 
black.” 


The portraits of Benjamin Lundy, so far as we have 
seen them, represent him with a smooth face. At the 


time mentioned by the writer he evidently had cultivated 
an ample beard of war-like color. 





THOMAS CORWIN MENDENHALL 
Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, whose contribution on 
The Coffin of Edwin Coppoc appears in this issue, is 
one whose name ranks high among America’s eminent 


scholars and educators. He was born on a farm in. 
Columbiana County, Ohio, near the villages of Hanover- 
ton and New Garden, October 4, 1841. His parents 
were Quakers, who shared the enthusiastic hostility to 
slavery that characterized the pioneers of that faith who 
settled in eastern Ohio early in the last century. They 
lived at the.time of his birth near the Coppoe neighbor- 
hood and were later deeply stirred, as were their chil- 
dren, by the events at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown 
following John Brown’s invasion of Virginia and the 
execution of Edwin Coppoc. With this antecedent in- 
heritance and environment, it is readily understood with 
what enthusiasm Dr. Mendenhall, when a young teacher 
in the Salem High School, entered into the celebration 
of General Lee’s surrender and how naturally the 
Coppoc coffin with the effigy of the general suggested 
itself to him as an appropriate memento to be borne at 
the head of the procession. 
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Dr. Mendenhall was educated in the public schools, 
was one of the members of the first faculty of the Ohio 
State,University, was called to the Imperial University 
of Japan where he occupied the chair of physics from 
1878-1881; returned to Ohio State University where he 
taught three years, after which he was successively pro- 
fessor of the U. S. Signal Corps, President of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, Superintendent of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and President of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. From 1901-1912 he was in Europe. 
Degress have been conferred upon him by a number of 
colleges and universities in America and he has been 
decorated with the Order of the Sacred Treasure of 
Japan and honored with a gold medal from the National 
Educational Society of Japan. He is at present a trustee 
of the Ohio State University, where he celebrated his 
eightieth birthday this month. He is author of a 
Century of Electricity. His home is in Ravenna, Ohio. 





BARCLAY COPPOC AND THE JACKSON COUNTY, 
MISSOURI, TRAGEDY 


Rev. John J. Lutz, a native of Wayne County, Ohio 
and later a citizen of Kansas, wrote for the Kansas 
Historical Society an article on “Quantrill and the 
Morgan Walker Tragedy” (Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, Vol. 8, pages 324-331) in which he says that 
Richard J. Hinton is in error in regard to the participa- 
tion of Barclay Coppoc in this affair. The three young 
men who were killed through the perfidy of Quantrill 
were Charles Ball, Chalkley T. Lipsey and Edwin S. 
Morrison. Charles Ball was born in Salem, Ohio, in 
the year 1837. He was first cousin of Edwin and Bar- 
Vol. XXX—32* 
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clay Coppoc. His relationship to the Coppocs may have 
led Hinton into an error which has been repeated by 
many subsequent writers. Barclay Coppoc, however, 
was in Kansas about this time and was closely asso- 
ciated with those who were aiding negroes to escape 
from Missouri. Whether he actually had any part in 
this particular raid is a question. 

Chaulkley T. Lipsey was born at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, in 1838. Ball came from Springdale, Iowa, to 
Kansas. All three of the young men who lost their lives 
were Quakers. 





LEVI COPPOC AT ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


It has frequently been reported in the public press 
that Edwin Coppoc, who was with John Brown at 


Harper’s Ferry, was at one time a student at Antioch 
College, Yeliow Springs, Ohio. A letter recently ad- 
dressed to the librarian of the college, Emily Turner, 
brought the following reply: 


“We do not find in any of our catalogs the name of Edwin 
Coppoc. The name of Levi Coppoc appears as a student in 
1853-1854. Springdale, lowa, was given as his address. James 
Coppock, of West Milton, Ohio, was a student in 1855-1856.” 


Levi Coppoc was an elder brother of Edwin Coppoc, 
as already stated on another page of this issue of the 
QuaRTERLY. As West Milton, now Milton, was set- 
tled by Quakers, it is probable that James Coppock was 
also related to Edwin. 





THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
The October number of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly contains the first installment of the cor- 
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respondence between Rutherford Birchard Hayes and ° 
his college classmate and intimate friend, Guy Morrison 
Bryan. The two were members of the same college club 
at Kenyon. After graduation Mr. Bryan returned to 
Texas. Of opposite political views and identified in 
sympathy with their respective sections, their warm per- 
sonal friendship extended over many years and their 
correspondence was unbroken except through the period 
of the Civil War, when they were serving in opposing 
armies in support of their convictions. Soon after the 
close of the war the correspondence was renewed. 
When Hayes became President he invited Colonel Bryan 
to Washington where he entertained: him for three 
weeks and counseled with him in regard to southern 
conditions and needs. 

The civil and military record of Hayes is well known. 
His friend, Bryan, entered the Confederate army as a 
private and rose to the rank of colonel. After the war 
he served four terms in the Legislature of Texas — one 
term as speaker. 

Portions of the correspondence will appear in each 
issue .of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly until 
publication is complete, which, we learn from the editor, 
will be about three years hence. _ The first contribution 
covers twenty pages. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN OHIO - 


Within the past year many complimentary notices 
have been published of the work in archeology con- 
ducted by our Society under the direction of Dr. William 
C. Mills. The Wisconsin Magazine of History for June 
quotes approvingly and at length from a letter of Dr. 
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. 
Mills and declares that “friends of the movement in this 
state (Wisconsin) for the preservation of our historic 
sites should gain encouragement from this record of 
achievement by our elder neighbor.”’ 

Under date of November 17, 1920, Mr. Clark 
Wissler, Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council writes, 
“There is a general movement on now for the develop- 
ment of state archzological surveys in the middle west 
similar to what has been done in Ohio. You will see by 
the enclosed that the National Research Council has 
taken the initiative in this matter and that we are point- 
ing to Ohio as the one beautiful example.” 

Much favorable comment has resulted from the 
publication of the Archeological Atlas by our Society. 
In a circular letter issued by the National Research 
Council we find the following suggestion relative to an 
intensive study of the prehistoric population of the 
Mississippi Valley: 

“The initial approach to this problem is an archeological 
survey of the states of Illinois, Indiana, lowa and Missouri, with 
a view to determining the different types of the remains of the 
prehistoric population, together with their distribution, so that 


it may be possible to publish an archeological atlas for each state, 
comparable with that issued for the State of Ohio.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OHIO NEWSPAPERS 
The American Antiquarian Society is publishing in 
parts a Bibliography of American Newspapers from 
1690 to 1820. Part XI appeared in the Proceedings of 
that Society for April, 1919. It is a bibliography of 
Ohio newspapers for the period from the issue of the 
Centinal of the Northwestern Territory, November. 9, 
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1793, to the close of the year 1820. It covers forty-nine 
pages and gives all the issues of the various newspapers _ 
that have thus far been traced within the period named. 
It is a most valuable contribution and will be of special 
interest to those engaged in research work in Ohio his- 
tory for references to dates earlier than 1821. 





In the June number of. the Jndiana Magazine of 
History. was published the first contribution of an in- 
teresting series of articles on “The Savage Allies of the 
Northwest,” by Elmore Barce. Much of this is of 
special interest to readers of Ohio history as it contains 
descriptions of St. Clair’s defeat, the battle of Fallen 
Timbers and other stirring events of border warfare 
prior to the War of 1812. 





William A. Harrison, 196 East State St., Columbus, 
Ohio, presented to the library of the Society 184 bound 
volumes. Mr. Almer Hegler presented the library 115 
bound and 42 unbound volumes including a number of 
old almanacs. 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


CALL FOR ANNUAL MEETING. 


CotumBus, October 1, 1921. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society will be held in the Museum and Library Build- 
ing of the Society, Wednesday, October 12, 1921. The forenoon 
session, which opens at half past nine o'clock, will be devoted 
entirely to the reading of reports and other matters of routine 
business. It should not be concluded, however, that this session 
will be devoid of general interest. The members are therefore 
urged, if possible, to be present and hear the reports of the 
progress of the work of the Society through the past year. 

In the afternoon, beginning at two o’clock, will be rendered 
a very interesting program. About one year ago there was re- 
ceived in the museum of the Society the largest single collection 
of John Brown relics to be found in any museum of this country. 
These were transferred to the custody of the Society by Mrs. 
T. B. Alexander, of Put-in-Bay, the granddaughter of John 
Brown. Since that time Mr. and Mrs. Daniel I. Richards of 
Salem, Ohio, have transferred to the library the coffin in which 
the body of Edwin Coppoc, one of John Brown’s lieutenants, 
was sent to Salem, Ohio, after his execution at Charlestown, 
Virginia. 

The afternoon session will be devoted in part to addresses 
on the anti-slavery controversy in Ohio with special reference 
to the Harper’s Ferry raid. Some of the descendents of John 
Brown are expected to be present at the meeting. 

Do not fail to be with us if you can possibly arrange to 
attend this interesting meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. GALBREATH, 


Secretary. 
James E. CAMPBELL, President. 
(502) 
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MINUTES OF THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 









Society BuILDING, 
CoL_uMBus, OHIO, 
October 12, 1921. 
9:30 A. M. 
The meeting was called to order by President Campbell. 
The following members were present : 


















James E. Campbell, William C. Mills, 

E. F. Wood, Henry J. Booth, 
Daniel J. Ryan, Daniel Hosmer Gard, 
B. F. Prince, W. D. McKinney, 
Arthur C. Johnson, — H. R. McPherson, 
George F. Bareis, J. S. Roof, 

Heien Bareis, Frank Tallmadge, 
Col. Webb C. Hayes, Van A. Snider, 

Mrs. Webb C. Hayes, W. H. Cole, 

Rev. W. M. McDermott, Austin J. Wilson, 

D. E. Buck, H. C. Shetrone, 

C. B. Galbreath, C. W. Justice, 

Prof. H. C. Hockett, Miss Martha J. Maltby, 
Mrs. Charles A. Covert, Verne C. Rittenhouse, 
Mrs. S. E. Reynolds, Lee E. Dimond, 

J. Frank Shumaker, Charles S. Kay, 

R. S. Dunlap, Edith W. Kay. 






Col. W. L. Curry, 
On motion of President Campbell, Mr. George F. Bareis 
acted as Chairman of the meeting. 







SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The report of the Secretary, which at his request was in- 
formally passed, appears in full in the typewritten records of 
the Society. It is summarized here as follows: 


“A meeting of the Board of Trustees was held in the office 
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of Mr. E. F. Wood, Treasurer of the Society, June 29, 1921, for 
the purpose of complying. with the provisions of the ‘reorgan- 
ization code.’ The action of the Board was published in the 
July Quarterly, pages 349-351. 

“A meeting of the Finance Committee was held at the office 
of President Campbell, August 9, 1921, to authorize the payment 
of certain bills and consider an appeal to the Controlling Board 
for the transfer of certain funds appropriated for the Society. 

“The Finance Committee had a number of informal meetings 
preparatory to submitting to the Finance Committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly budget requests for the two years commencing 
July 1,.1921. These requests in printed form were distributed at 
the last annual meeting of the Society. The requests were pre- 
sented to the Finance Committees of both branches of the Leg- 
islature. A portion of these only were granted. The Legislature 
refused to appropriate any money for the erection of an addition 
to the building of the Society and also refused to raise salaries 
of subordinate employees, ridiculously low, to approximately 
what is paid for the same work in other departments of the state 
service. This has necessitated providing necessary additions to 
these salaries from other sources. No increase was made in the 
appropriation for books, papers and manuscripts. This leaves 
the Society as formerly largely dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions for additions to the library. 

“The importance of collecting in the library of the Society 
files of newspapers published in the state is repeated and em- 
phasized. The library cannot perform its function to the state © 
and especially to the State University without substantial addi- 
tions to original sources of its history. 

“Attention is called to the fact that while the Legislature 
did not make a number of important appropriations requested 
it did appropriate $19,300 for which the Society had made no 
request. 

“Honorable C. C. Crabbe introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives providing for the publication of the Diaries and 
Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes. This passed both houses and 
is now a law. It makes ample provision for publishing these 
important manuscript papers. 

“Within the past year the Secretary visited the Logan Elm 
Park, Campus Martius, Big Bottom Park, Fort Laurens and 
Spiegel Grove. He attended a most interesting meeting at the 
old Campus Martius house — the former home of General Israel 
Putnam — to accept, for the Society, a bronze tablet with which 
the Daughters of the American Revolution have marked. this 
house and site as the most historic in Ohio. 
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“The people of the state should be encouraged more and 
more to visit places of historic interest now under the custody of 
the Society. The reports from five of these indicate that within 
the past year they have been seen by the following number of 


visitors. respectively : 








State Museum and Library Building................... 60,000 
PUNE PE ccicins dhucaus oksthensene te peeds sodeeakeet 15,000 
Serpent Mound Park.....).......s0ce00: gi eveevsesones 12,600 © 
Ri MON Sie Ss va So 0s ent rk snes shee odeeebwenne 10,000 






Se Ra SI POR ci vicneco esses sec csnuepe coed 







The report of the Treasurer was read by Mr. E. F. Wood, 
as follows: 






ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1921. 


RECEIPTs. 











Cash on hand July 1, 1920— including special funds.......... 













See ID less os goa xab0s bende coabcecatepeyees 423 00 
FEE TS les oa vccckes se cisvebeesdestcvevecens 74 00 
ares WL Be ENN ies 5 diss eo caves cha sceseneses 703 36 
SRE Es cas ven ddesdardsncetsnye codeine pe oddeneneressies 286 76 
IND 3. oa bo buwngrwsheGwelavade dete nk reese hes caion 23 00 
SUSE Oe FIN FNM ooo 05.5 ko oko cad ce ph pw'nekeeee ees 945 46 
IE isc Knees Gaideinc anne tras tawls ee es aeeek 100 00 
World War Memorial Bldg. Fund thru James M. Cox..... 47,440 21 
Interest on same..... eM Aad he Us 6 NE Ce dated eon 1,185 60 
Interest cn Catnpen Siattign Piss xe. ois icin cc ccc vdosies’ scve 50 00 
From State Treasurer on Sundry Appropriations........... 41,201 28 





ae Dg iis vo ica hs cin ear what wins bide o deke $97,589 76 













Personal Service :— 
ER 2 etait a ade) ou Seem tet + Hee ee ee Ee a 


ee ee ey 


$18,949 98 








Supplies :— 
SS Ss orbs acasro do vk eta lenlen cose evebay seshebinansion 318 39 
es EN ais 0 ove o'¥a0anseeconcske chess 40.20 
eames 8 ce ots vdeo d dace ao eee tenes eee 166 24 
Repairs and Upkeep:— 
Main. Building at Columbus... .:........,..cccpecsecsocs _ 158 37 
250 35 





RS OO Pe PP TPP Eee Pe hia 
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Serpent Mound Park 
Logan Elm Park 
Big Bottom Park 


Light, Heat and Power 
Express, Freight and Drayage 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees 
Telephone Service 
Contingencies :— 
Auditing 
Premium on Bond 
Fallen Timbers Survey, etc 
Sundry Expenses 
Publications | 
Field Work 
Library Equipment 
Museum Equipment 
Insurance 
Transfers to:— 
Memorial Building Fund 
Campus Martius Fund 
Permanent Fund 


$97,589 76 
The Permanent Fund now amounts to the sum of $19,880 00. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. Woop, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS, 


Mr. Wood then read the report of the Auditors, as follow: 


Cotumsus, Onto, 
August 24, 1921. 
Mr. C. B. GALBREATH, Secretary, 
The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: — 

In accordance with the request of Mr. E. F. Wood, Treasurer 
of your Society, we have made our annual audit of your books 
of account for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and herewith 
present our report with schedules supporting same. 
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July 1, 1920, the balance of the current fund was $5,157 09 
The general cash receipts for the year were 
In addition to this, the World War Memorial 

Building Fund amounting to 

was received, The appropriations paid by 

the Treasurer of State amounted to 41,201 28 


making a total of $92,432 67 


Eliminating the World War Me- 
morial Building Fund of $47,440 21 
and interest thereon 


$48 ,625 81 
The Campus Martius Fund of.. 2,200 00 
and transfers to the Permanent 
Fund of 
the net disbursements for the 
year amount to 41,689 79 


Making a total expenditure and transfer of.. 93,885 60 


This shows an excess of expenditures and transfers over 
receipts, in the Current Fund of 1,452 93 


which reduces the balance in the Current Fund to... $3,704 16 


on June 30, 1921. Further detail of the Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements will be found on page 3 of this report. 


The above balance of the Current Fund is composed of the 
following : — 
Checking Account — Capital City Bank $1,287 50 
Certificate of Deposit : — 

Ohio State Savings Association No. 74627 2,000 00 


Savings Accounts : — 


Ohio State Savings Association No. 40017 516 66 
Ohio State Savings Association No, 81700 100 00 


$3,904 16 
Less: Amount Held for Campus Martius Fund 200 00 


Total Current Fund as shown above $8,704 16 
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Your Permanent Fund is represented by the Ohio State 
Savings Association Certificate’6f Deposit No. 3143 for. $19,880 00 
The balance on July I, 1920, was 18,510 00 


An increase for the year of $1,370 00 


This resulted from: — 


Interest on Permanent Fund $945 46 
Life Memberships 123 00 . 
‘Sremeter feeat (arrest Peees..c0 oss ioc ios 000be. 1 54 


Total as above $1,370 00 


The special funds held are: 
The World War Memorial Building Fund, amounting to.... $48,625 81 

Composed of :— 
Certificate of Deposit— Ohio State Savings Association 

DL, EE citcshelacadnsathantwooratbesusde orackeases $417,424 69 
Certificate of Deposit— Ohio State Savings Association 

No. 2898 1,185 60 
Savings Account — Ohio State: Savings Association No. 

40017 15 52 


Total as above $48,625 81 


And the Campus Martius Fund amounting to $2,200 00 
Consisting of : — 
Certificate of Deposit — Ohio State Savings Association 
No.. 18056 2,000 00 
200 00 


$2,200 00 


The Property Investment, as shown by the Balance Sheet 
(page 1) is $569 ,447 98 
The balance July 1, 1920, was 568,450 02 


An increase of $997 96 
Which is represented by purchases during the year, 

Books 

Archeological and Historical Exhibits 

Library and Museum Equipment 

Buildings and structures 


Total as above $997 96 
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Journal entries, covering this increase to the Society’s prop- 
erty investment, are found on page 6* of this report and we would 
suggest that proper ledger accounts be opened and posted with 
entries submitted with this and our reports of 1918, 1919 and 
1920. 

Checks drawn against the Current Fund, were examined 
and the cash balance has been reconciled with the bank balance 
as shown on page 4.* The Vouchers covering disbursements were 
also examined and found to be correct. Appropriation balances, 
as shown by your books, were compared with those as shown by 
the Auditor of State and were found to agree. 

We found the books of account to be in their usual neat 
and accurate condition. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. Watt, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY — BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 30, 1921. 


Cash: 
Checking Account $1,287 50 
Savings Account 
$1,919 68 
Certificates of Deposit: 
Current Fund 
. 19,880 00 
Campus Martius Park Fund 2,000 00 
World War Memorial Building Fund 48,610 29 
———_ 72, 490 29 
Real Estate: 
$107,640 92 
Buildings and Structures: 
Balance June 30, 1921.... $186,378 55 - 
Additions during year.... 114 85 186,493 40 oS 
294,134.32 





Equipment and Exhibits: 
House Furniture and Fixtures $32,347 00 
Library and Museum Equipment: 
Balance June 30, 1920.... $30,883 37 
Additions During Year... 540 20 
———— 31,423 57 


*Page numbers of typewritten report. 
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Archeological and Historical Ex- 
hibits : 
Balance June 30, 1920 180,050 00 
Additions During Year 247 00 
—_—————_ 180,297 00 
Books : 
Balance June 30, 1920 28,800 18 
Additions During Year 
(pa 28,896 09 
Paintings 2,000 00 
Automobile 350 00 
275,313 66 


$643,857 95 


Current Fund—E. F. Wood, Treasurer 

Permanent Fund Invested 

World War Memorial Building Fund Invested 48 ,625 81 
Campus Martius Fund Irivested 2,200 00 
Society’s Property Investment 569,447 98 


$643,857 95 


THE OHIO STATE ARCH#ZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY — POST CLOSING TRIAL BALANCE AS AT 
JUNE 30, 1921. 

Cr. 
World War Memorial Building Fund $48 625 81 
Campus Martius 
State Treasurer $1,061 72 
E. F. Wood, Treasurer 54,529 97 
3 3.704 16 
Secretary 120 02 
Superintendent of Buildings 22 21 
Office Supplies d 2 91 
General Plant Supplies 8 63 
Repairs 190 14 
14 36 
Light, Heat and Power 167 52 
Freight, Express and Drayage : 67 
Traveling Expense ; 1 71 
Contingencies - 15 40 
Publications +f 6 48 
Field Work -$ 1 39 
Additions and Betterments.,.......... i etesesve G-2 49 27 
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Library Equipment : 461 O01 
Investments * 19,880 00 
Permanent Fund 19,880 00 





$75,471 69 $75,471 69 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHZZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY — STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DIS- 
BURSEMENTS FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1921. 


Balance, July 1, 1920— Current Fund 


RECEIPTS. 


Life Membership Dues 
Active Membership Dues...............-2cceee: 
Subscriptions 
Books Sold 
Interest on Permanent Fund 
Interest on Savings Accounts 19 96 
Interest on World War Memorial 

Building Fund 1,185 60 
Interest on Campus Martius Fund.. 100 00 
Interest on Current Fund Certificates 50 00 

—_—_— 2,281 06 

Refund on Salary — C.-B. Galbreath 703 36 
World War Memorial Building Fund 47,440 21 


"$51,231 39 
From State Treasurer on Appropriations 41,201 28 


Total Receipts $92,432 67 


$97,589 76 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Personal Service: 
Salaries $18,949 


$19,049 98 


Supplies: 
Office 
Hayes’ Memorial Building 
General Plant 
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Repairs and Upkeep: 




















Museum and Library Building. $158 37 
Peet Ancient Partk....... 200 250 35 
Serpent Mound Park.......... 161 58 
Leman Wim: Park. 03 icccsssees 239 05 
ge a Sei Serene 6 00 
——— —- 815 35 
TROUTEMEE. oc ceedeccs Dok Matin dea pean keeas 25 00 
WS his weal dtin’ cenmcinieteb ass iesndheneeaioaca 75 64 
ee TGS MD Pini hin cc dikes cccectscbes 1,794 78 
Freight, Express and Drayage...............+.- 105 20 
WE CIDE is eecbe pens sncxcadecuvence. 457 29 
EE, oc Se Rene Ol tes Ato ina aed ta ieee 97 95 
Contingencies : 
Bond Premiam ... 665.2... $15 00 
GES in vinkndnied sentence >a 35 00 
Telephone and Telegram....... 4 65 
Flowers for Funerals......... 29 30 
Fallen Timbers Survey........ 75 21 
EE Ack ehaNne wash nimcatons 41 40 
SEE 200 56 
OE IRE Oe OUT Phe OREN FEED 4,201 24 
Maprttinn PURcaOns onc ccc ccccceevescscees 13,000 00 
I tO ec cla lat Jey twa Koa eimben iowa 499 06 
EN bn 6 6b 0 e'snadweVe ea pesanrsce 95 91 
EIR a eo ee 197 00 
EY SE as enw en cbabecntacdes 550 00 


Transfers to: 







Permanent Fund ............. $1,370 00 
World War Memorial Build- 
RR re ee 48,625 81 


Campus Martius Fund......... 2,200 00 













sintlate hin ile eiete hela Hea ewe ees ts $93,885 60 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1921—Current Fund...... $3:,704 16 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY — BANK RECONCILIATION AS AT 


jUNE 30, 1921. 


Balance as per Pass Book dated July 1, 1921, Citizens’ Trust 
and Savings Bank, Capital City Branch................ $1,539 Of 
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Less Outstanding Checks: 


CT See MR os cares oS as Chea oaMee Mb On $25 00 
Check No. 2333.........:. 0. ee eeeeeeeeeees 25 00 
CR UE We bod Serb chicas naenededep ees 1 54 
51 54 
Net Amount in Checking Account...............50000: $1,287 50 


Certificates of Deposit: 
No. 872— World War Memorial Building 


PU ocknnsdntachankeminerchieescenss $47,424 69 
No. 2898— World War Memorial Building 
PR. vnc 4s cknunskionw aedeesesiceds 1,185 60 
No. 81056— Campus Martius Park......... 2,000 00 
No. 74627 — Current Fund ................ 2,000 00 
————_ 82,610 29 


Savings Accounts : 


BO ER 6. Su Jee vahiwegaGienescdeeensees $532 18 
PR oisid vole Sp Niklas Reig bape deen bine ES 100 00 
— 632 18 
Total Cash Charged to Treasurer of Society................ 54,529 97 
Less: Special Funds Held: 
World War Memorial Building Fund...... $48 ,625 81 
Campus Martius Fund........ Sie a eS: 2,200 00 
—————__ 50,825 81 
Balance Current Fund as per Cash Account Ledger..... $3,704 16 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY — STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1921. 


Balance Amount Ap- 
July 1,  propriated 


Code. 1920. During Year. 
Personal Service: 

Pa > NS ss sn'ard po Acree and DO BRE $1,022 21 $17,895 00 
Personal Service: 

ME. SUM: Sc Saica cna eos oat CM Pia a ee 100 00 
C—Supplies : 

Ce, CO SRS... 5 cbdaincca cranes 28 80 300 00 
Personal Service: 

C-11. General Plant Supplies............ 17 175 00 

Pa, TD cede adadan Cegscie nese $000 56 900 00 


Vol. XXX — 33. 


Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications. 


90 00 

62 30 1,900 00 

80 87 150 00 

Traveling Expenses 150 00 

Communications 93 00 

Contingencies 2 50 00 

General Plant Service: 

Publications 1,207 72 3,000 00 
Explorations and Field Work.. 45 
Reprinting Publications 13,000 00 





G—Additions and Betterments : 
G- 2. Buildings—Shelter House (Serpent 
Mound) 143 45 
G-31. Library Equipment 1 21 
G-31. Museum Equipment 475 00 
G-31. Capital Equipment 142 65 
G-32. Miscellaneous 224 44 








$16,410 30 $25,803 


Transfer 
Code. ' of Funds. Total. 


Personal Service: 
A-l. Salaries $18,917 21 
Personal Service: 
A-2. Wages 100 00 
C—Supplies: 
C-4. Office Supplies 328 80 
C—Supplies : 
C-11. General Plant Supplies 517 
F-1. Repairs 56 
F-3. Water 90 00 
F-4. Light, Heat and Power 30 
F-5. Freight, Express and Drayage 25 5 87 
F-6. Traveling Expenses 00 
F-7. Communications 9: 95 
F-8. Contingencies 9: So 52 
F-9. General Plant Service: 
Publications 
Exploration and Field Work... 
Reprinting Publications 
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G—Additions and Betterments : 
G-2. Buildings—Shelter House (Serpent 
Mound) 143 45 
G-31. Library Equipment 501 21 
G-31. Museum Equipment 475 00 
G-31. Capital Equipment 142 65 
G-32. Miscellaneous 224 44 


$42,213 30 


Cash Drawn 
from State Balance 
Code. Treasurer. 


Personal Service: 
A-l. Salaries $18,774 98 
Personal Service: 
A-2. 100 ¢ 
C—Supplies : 
C-4, Office Supplies 325 
C—Supplies : 
C-1l. General Plant Supplies 
F-1. Repairs 
F-3. Water 
F-4, 
F-5. ! 
F-6. Traveling Expenses 273 2 
F-7. Communications 97 
F-8. Contingencies 50 
F-9. General Plant Service: 
Publications 4,201 
Exploration and Field. Work... 499 
Reprinting Publications 13,000 


i 


G—Additions and Betterments : 
G-2. ' Buildings—Shelter House (Serpent 
Mound) 94 
Library Equipment 40 
Museum Equipment 475 
Capital Equipment 142 6 
Miscellaneous 224 





$41,151 5 
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Balance 
Total De- June 30, 
Code. ductions. 1921. 


Personal Service: 
A-l. Salaries ie $18,774 98 


Personal Service: 
00 


C—Supplies : 
C-4. Office Supplies 25 89 
C—Supplies : 
C-11. General Plant Supplies 
F-1. Repairs 710 
F-3. Water 75 
F-4. Light, Heat and Power , 794 
F-5. Freight, Express and Drayage 105 
F-6. Traveling Expenses 273 
F-7. Communicati ns 97 
F-8. Contingen-ies 50 
F-9. General Plant Service: 
Publications 4,201 
Exploration and Field Work... 499 
Reprinting Publications 3,000 





G—Additions and Betterments : 
G-2. Buildings—Shelter House (Serpent 
Mound) 94 18 
G-31. Library Equipment 40 20 461 01 
G-31. Museum Equipment 475 00 
G-31. 142 65 
G-32. 224 44 





$41,151 58 $1,061 72 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY — ADJUSTMENT ENTRIES. 


To Society's Permanent Investment 

For expenditure made during year and charged to 
Library Equipment, Ledger page 252: 

Archeological and Historical Exhibit 

To Society’s Permanent Investment 

For expenditures made during year and charged as 
follows: 
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Ledger Page. Account. Amount. 
257 Museum Collections $197 00 
260 Museum Equipment 


$247 00 
Library and Museum Equipment 
To Society’s Permanent Investment 
For expenditures made during year and charged as 
follows: 


Ledger Page. Account. Amount. 
190 Supplies—Hayes’ Mem. Bldg. $40 20 
260 Museum Equipment 500 00 


$540 20 
Buildings and Structures 
To Society’s Permanent Investment 


For expenditures made during year and charged to 
Logan Elm Repairs—Ledger page 214. 


On motion, duly seconded, the Reports of the Treasurer and 
Auditor were ordered approved and placed on file. 


CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Report of the Curator, Dr. William C. Mills, was as 
follows: 

“An increased interest in the museum has been unmistakably 
manifest during the year. This is shown principally by the in- 
crease in the number of visitors, both locally and from distant 
parts of Ohio, as well as other states and various countries of 
Europe. 

“The schools of Columbus and near-by towns have been 
making use of the museum by sending classes to it. Upon their 
return topics are assigned in history and archeology, fully illus- 
trated in the museum. This brings the pupils to the museum, 
individually, perhaps several times before, their theme is complete 
and thus fully establishes the value of the museum as a part of 
the educational system of the state. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE MUSEUM. 


“From time to time during the year we have been com- 
pelled to store, for a short period, a number of collections that 
have been on exhibition for some years, in order that new col- 
lections may be shown. This has proven very unsatisfactory as 
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many persons are disappointed in not being able to see the speci- 
mens previously shown, when they come to the museum. 
“Again I wish to call the attention of the Society to the 
absolute need of an extension to our building, to adequately ac- 
commodate the growing collection in every department. 


“The repairs upon the building have: been more extensive 
during the past year than in any recent year. The roof had to be 
entirely gone over with a coat of tar-paint, and other improve- 
ments made upon the parapet walls and other parts of the build- 
ing. This was all done under the direction of the superintendent 
of the building, Mr. Eaton. During the year the rotunda was 
given a coat of paint as well as many of the walls in the various 
rooms of the building which needed attention. This required the 
spare time of the entire force for approximately two months. 
The superintendent of the building is now painting the floors 
in the building. The upper north room in the archeological 
hall is finished; the south room will be completed next week. 
The audience foom has received a new coat of paint, and the 
early settler’s room and rotunda room will receive similar treat- 
ment in due time. It has been the habit of the superintendent 
to watch where repairs are needed and have them made before 
any material damage is done, and in this way we are able to 
keep the building in a fine condition at all times. 

“T need only to say that the working force of the museum 
under my direction is perfectly harmonious in every way and 
we have no trouble in keeping the building and grounds sur- 
rounding the building in good condition. 


EXPLORATION WORK OF THE SOCIETY. * 


“When the facts concerning the explorations by the Society 
at the Mound City Group were presented to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, they granted the request of the 
Society for funds sufficient to carry forward the work at Camp 
Sherman, and $2,000 was granted in 1921 and a like sum for 
1922. 

“We anticipate finishing the work at Camp Sherman as soon 
as the buildings are removed from some of the small mounds, 
and when the work of examination is complete and the report 
written you will fully appreciate what a thorough examination 
means to the Society. For years we have been laboring under 
false impression as a result of interpretations by Squier and 
Davis, after their superficial examination and their report pub- 
lished in Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,. 1846. 
This report was sent broadcast over the country as a public 
document, and sanctioned by the scientific department of our 
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government. The Society in its examination of the mounds and 
village sites is looking for facts which can be revealed only by a 
thorough examination and in the case of Mound City we find 
that the interpretation made by Squier and Davis is not borne 
out by our examination: 

“During the latter part of August and the first half of 
September, I directed Assistant Curator Shetrone to go to Ham- 
ilton, Butler county, and examine a burial ground located north 
of the city a short distance, and situated on what is known as 
Campbell’s Island. Some years ago the Society came into pos- 
session of a number of splendid pieces of pottery of unmistak- 
able Arkansas type, purported to have been found in graves 
dug up from time to time on the island. The examination by 
our survey did not discover any of the Arkansas type. Dr. 
Good, a local collector, presented to the Society a very large 
and fine piece of pottery, and he has in his cabinet several more 
pieces from this same island, but they represent the large Fort 
Ancient Culture, and the pottery found by our survey is purely 
the Fort Ancient Culture. The Campbell Island site did not 
prove to be a large one, and was soon finished. The survey 
then made an examination of the Hine mound situated on the 
farm of Mr. Hine and located five miles south of Hamilton. The 
mound proved to belong to the Fort Ancient Culture, and several 
of the skeletons found in the mound had pottery placed with 
them. 

“T consider the field work this year of special importance, 
first, because of information concerning the great Hopewell 
Culture at Mound City, and the Fort Ancient Culture at Camp- 
bell island and at the Hine mound; and, second, because of the 
splendid collection of artifacts found at Mound City fully illus- 
trating the handicraft of this culture, the highest in Ohio, and 
the finding of a number of splendid pieces of pottery fully 
illustrating the handicraft of the Fort Ancient Culture in Ohio. 

“During the year the following collections have been re- 
ceived at the Museum: 


ARCH Z.OLOGICAL. 


“Dr. L. D. Frescoln, Philadelphia, Pa., presented the re- 
mains of an Indian which had been placed in a tree, northern 
Montana. 

“Mr. A. C. Spetnagel presented skeleton from Fairgrounds 
Mound, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“Mr. Lowell Roudebush, New Richmond, Ohio, added a 
number of specimens to his collection in the museum, 
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“Mr. J. R. Gragg, Bainbridge, Ohio, made three different 
additions to his collection during the year. 

“Mr. S. W. Courtright, Lancaster, Ohio, a collector for 
many years in his neighborhood near Lancaster, presented his 
collection to the museum; it consisted of stone axes, pestles, 
ceremonials, spears and arrow points. 

“Mrs. Almer Hegler, of Washington C. H., Ohio, added to 
the Almer Hegler collection a rare copper spud- axe, and a cop- 
per spear found in Fayette county, Ohio, 1882. 

“Mr. E. S. Drake, Columbus, Ohio, presented pipes and 
other specimens from Cherokee, North Carolina. 

“Mr. Park Johnston, of Brownsville, Ohio, presented a fine 
spear point, five and one-quarter inches in length, found on 
Flint Ridge. 

“Dr. Joseph H. Todd, of Wooster, Ohio, presented his en- 
tire collection of archzological specimens, found in Wayne 
county and along the head-waters of the Muskingum river, which 
represents the result of over sixty years of vigilant collecting. 
Dr. Todd examined many mounds and village sites, and the 
collection is rich in fine specimens of axes, celts, banner stones, 
bird stones, ceremonial axes, hammers, pestles and objects taken 


from mounds and graves of the region. The collection has not 
been cataloged, but it will number not far from 25,000 specimens. 

“Mr. H. S. Kanmacker, of Peru, South America, but 
formerly of Columbus, Ohio, presented a number of Peruvian 
pottery vessels taken from the old Peruvian graves, as well as 
more than thirty-five pieces of woven fabrics taken from the 
graves. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 


“Mr. W. A. Harris, of Jamestown, Ohio, presented framed 
certificate of service to one hundred-day men, Ohio volunteers, 
signed by Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States; also 
a Confederate $20 bill. 

“Mrs. Silas Martin, Columbus, presented a painting by 
Professor Silas Martin, known as ‘The Might of the Republic; 
also a collection of mounted birds, placed under glass. The 
mounting was done by Oliver Davey, a noted naturalist and 
taxidermist of Columbus. 

“Mr. David J. Pugh, Columbus, presented relics from the 
Italian war zone, collected by Mr. Pugh during the World War. 

“Mr. William North, Columbus, presented an old Miller 
musket, made in Meriden, Connecticut, 1864. 

“Mr. W. A. Ireland, Columbus, presented an old wooden 
door-lock, which was presented to him by Patsy O’Brien who 
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took it from the cabin of his grandfather, William Haines, who 
lived near Harveysburg, Ohio. 

“Mr. J. A. Raynor, Piqua, Ohio, presented a number of 
pioneer relics from Miami county. 

“Mr. D. E. Hollis, Ashtabula, Ohio, presented a fragment 
of silk flag carried by the 25th O. V. I., Civil War. 

“Mr. William A. Marshall, Columbus, deposited his col- 
lection of fire-arms, consisting of revolvers, pistols and guns. 
This collection is of unusual size and interest, containing prac- 
tically all the early forms of small firearms. 

“Mr. Herbert Brooks, Columbus, presented a framed Amer- 
ican symbolical engraving, entitled ‘Triumph of Liberty,’ and 
dated ‘New York, September, 1793.’ 

“The Ohio State University presented the first automobile 
in Columbus, used by ~Campbell Chittenden. 

“Mr. C. L. Adkins, Dayton, Ohio, presented a model of a 
Civil War ram-steamboat, used on the Mississippi river by the 
United States during the Civil War. 

“Miss Betsy Kauffman, Columbus, presented Indian beaded 
bag, an Eskimo fishing tackle, and Chinese slippers. 

“Mr. John Marshall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, presented 
pioneer Columbus items, photographs and announcements. 

“Mr. C. G. Watson, Columbus, presented a collection of 
sea mosses from the California coast. 

“Miss Lulie Jones, Columbus, sent from Honolulu a box of 
shells, corals and other natural history objects. 

“Mrs. James Osborne, Columbus, presented a number of 
pioneer relics. 

“Lieutenant D. E. Stuber, Columbus, added a number of 
relics to his collection from overseas. 

“Received from the State Auditor’s office framed photo- 
graphs of the State Board of Equalization, 1880, 1881 and 1890; 
also two war service banners. 

“Mr. J. R. Vernon, Salem, Ohio, presented a set of old 
brass handcuffs, said to be the first used in the Ohio penitentiary. 

“Mr. Thomas Kirk, Columbus, presented a dressed doll of 
an early date. 

“Mr. O. D. Brandenburg, Madison, Wisconsin, presented a 
sword and sash of Captain V. Dornek, Co. K., 15th Ohio In- 
fantry. 

“Mrs. L. J. Beauchamp, Hamilton, Ohio, presented an old 
flute, used in 1716. 

“Mr. Eugene Whitmore, Columbus, presented a number of 
geological specimens. 
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“Lieutenant O. H. Griffin, 2716 Westerville Road, presented 
a very large collection of overseas relics, collected by him on 
the battle fields of France. 

“Mr. G. M. Finckel, Columbus, Ohio, presented army bis- 
cuits brought from the war zone by Mr. Carl Fishback, Co- 
lumbus. 

“Dr. E. C. Mills added a number of archeological and 
historical specimens to the collection of his father, the late 
William B. Mills. 

“Mr. H. P. Legg, presented an ox-yoke and spinning wheel, 
to be added to his already large collection. 

“Mr. G. R. Waitley, Worthington, Ohio, presented a num- 
ber of anthropological and historical specimens, consisting of 
objects from western Indian battle fields. 

“Mr. W. W. Ladd, of Bookwalter, Fayette county, presented 
a strand of fence wire, twisted together by the cyclone which 
visited that region in March, 1917. 

“I wish to express my deep appreciation to the Trustees for 
their kind consideration during the past year. 


“Wan. C. Mitts.” 


On motion, duly seconded, the report was ordered received 
and placed on file. 

Mr. Galbreath moved, and it was carried, that the chairman 
of the meeting appoint a committee of three to nominate can- 
didates to fill the vacancies which now exist on the Board of 
Trustees.. The chair appointed Col. Webb C. Hayes and Messrs. 
Arthur C. Johnson and H. R. McPherson. 


Mr. D. J. Ryan, for the 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


reported that the manuscript of the first volume of the Diaries 
and Letters of President Rutherford B. Hayes is in the hands 
of the printer ; the volume is partly in type, and the galleys have 
been proof. read. The editing was done by Professor Charles 
Richard Williams, of Princeton, who was the biographer of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. He has taken all the letters and diaries, 
from 1833 to 1893, edited them, arranged them in regular form, 
is reading the proof and attending to all the literary work con- 
nected with their publication. I can report progress on that 
matter. Our regular publications are progressing as they have 
for years. The Secretary is editing the Quarterly and getting 
it out on time. 


The report was accepted and ordered placed on file. 
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The Committee on the Library had no report to make. 
None of the members of the Committee on Historical Sites 
being now alive, no report was made. 


FORT ANCIENT 


Prof. B. F. Prince read the report of the Committee on 
Fort Ancient, as follows: . 

Two attempts were made during the year to have a meet- 
ing of the entire Committee on Fort Ancient at that place, but 
the members were unable to meet at the time named. The 
Chairman made a number of visits during the year. 

“The grounds are in the usual good condition. The fencing 
is not in good repair: It has been years since most of it has 
been built. The time has come now when a larger appropriation 
of funds must be made for repairs. With the number of visitors 
that go to the Park daily, the state owes it to itself to have 
everything in good shape. But this cannot be done unless the 
funds are adequate to the demands. The fences around the 
house and barns should be renewed. The visitor should get his 
first impression of the Fort, by seeing a neatly kept lawn, with 
all immediate surroundings in first class condition. This cannot 
be done without an expenditure of means. To get these will 
require a strong effort on the part of this Society, to impress 
the Legislature of the state with the amount of funds required 
for the betterment of its own property at Fort Ancient. 

“Another demand which has been presented before, is for 
the erection of a modest house for the use of the employe of the 
custodian. Such person should be conveniently near to assist 
and relieve at times when the custodian must be absent from the 
Fort. 

“Let it be remembered that the days of the horse and car- 
riage have passed and that the auto has made people forty 
and even sixty miles away visitors, who come with their ques- 
tions, wants and desires, all of which must receive attention. 
The Society should bring this matter to the attention of the 
state authorities. 

“The shelter house also needs attention. The floor which 
was put down twenty-eight years ago is getting in a dilapidated 
condition, but I think that there is still money enough in the 
fund to the credit of the Fort to re-lay the floor, which work will 
be done yet this season. 

“The number of persons who visited the Fort during the 
past year was about 15,000. 

Special expenses for the year were as follows: 
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$208 40 
“(Signed) B. F. Prince.” 


The report was ordered received and placed on file. 

Professor Prince added that he visited the Fort, accom- 
panied by Representative Charles S. Kay, on last Wednesday. 
Mr. Kay had never visited the Fort before, and was greatly im- 
pressed with its importance and its condition. He expressed 
the belief that more money should be appropriated by the State 
to care for this 300 acre park. 


SPIEGEL GROVE 


Col. Webb. C. Hayes read the Report of the Committee on 
Spiegel Grove, as follows: 

“On behalf of the Spiegel Grove Committee I beg leave 
to submit the following report: 

“The twenty-five acres comprising Spiegel Grove State 
Park was deeded to the State of Ohio for the use and benefit 
of The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society on 
March 30, 1909, with two subsequent deeds. All the remaining 
real estate in Sandusky County owned on that date by the donor 
of Spiegel Grove was deeded in trust, on April 3, 1909, to a 
‘Trustee for Spiegel Grove,’ with full power to handle, manage, 
control and sell the same, for the benefit of the Spiegel Grove 
properties. I was the original Trustee for Spiegel Grove but 
resigned on leaving for the World War in 1917, and appointed 
The Union Trust Company of Cleveland as my successor as 
Trustee for Spiegel Grove. The net proceeds from the sale of 
real estate $35,000, is now held in the Spiegel Grove Trust Fund, 
and there remains unsold real estate in town allotments to the 
possible value, at current prices when sold, of about $100,000. 
The income from the Trust Fund on account of real estate is 
used toward upkeep, care and maintenance of the Spiegel Grove’ 
Park including the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum and 
the Hayes residence, which is to be maintained as a typical 
American Home of the last half of the Nineteenth Century, and 
used for residential purposes only. Any income from the sale of 
real estate in excess of that required for the maintenance of the 
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Spiegel Grove properties is to be added to the income received 
from a fifty thousand dollar endowment fund for the purchase of 
books for the Hayes Memorial Library. The State of Ohio 
appropriated $50,000 toward the erection of a fireproof tibrary 
building, but $10,000 of this sum was contributed for the paving of 
the three city streets on the three sides of the Spiegel Grove State 
Park. The Memorial Building has cost as it stands today about 
$100,000, and an addition in architectural harmony has been ar- 
ranged for which will double the capacity of the Museum, and 
have a stack-room: capacity of 200,000 books. The estimated 
cost of $50,000 has been pledged and the building will be erected 
just as soon as the city of Fremont fulfills its promises to pro- 
vide city water for the lakes in the park and the prescribed fire 
protection to be secured by connecting up the dead ends of water 
lines, on Buckland Avenue and Hayes Avenue, through the 
Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway, originally dedicated by the Trustee 
for Spiegel Grove, which was a condition precedent to the be- 
ginning of work on the Hayes Memorial Building some ten years 
ago. 

An interesting feature of the proposed stack-room addition 
is the incorporation within it of a reproduction of the present 
library room of Dr. Charles Richard Williams of Princeton, New 
Jersey, the biographer of Rutherford B. Hayes, who is now 
editing “Sixty Years of Diaries and Letters of President Hayes, 
1833-1893,” which are soon to be published in the ‘Hayes Series’ 
of The Ohio State Archeological & Historical Society publica- 
tions. The Hayes series will include the two volumes of Dr. 
Williams’ Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, and perhaps four or 
five volumes of Diaries and Letters. Dr. Williams has hereto- 
fore presented to the Society the plates of the Life of Hayes and 
is now completing the editing of the Diaries and Letters. Cu- 
riously enough, Dr. Williams’ library room, which is to be re- 
produced, was formerly the library room of President Woodrow 
Wilson during his entire term as Governor of New Jersey and 
then until his inauguration as President of the United States, 
and the house itself was erected on property belonging to Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland after his retirement from Washington to 
Princeton. 

“The Spiegel Grove State Park, the Hayes Memorial library 
and Museum, and the Hayes Residence have all been kept in fine 
condition during the absence of the Chairman of the Spiegel 
Grove Committee while visiting the battlefields of France and 
Belgium, during which time the Vice Chairman, Mr. Irvin T. 
Fangboner, of Fremont, gave careful attention and supervision 
to the property. The only untoward event happening during his 
temporary absence on business for the day was an attempt by 
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the Fremont Home Telephone Company and the Ohio Power 
Company, * * * * * , who succeeded in erecting a line of 
poles ,with temporary wires, unattached, however, along the 
beautiful front of the State Park. Previous attempts were made 
by these companies, some years ago, but an arrangement was 
made by which a right of way was given them through property 
of the Trustee for Spiegel Grove, which answered every purpose 
of those companies and supplied every patron on Buckland 
Avenue within the corporate limits of Fremont with telephone 
and electric connection. 

“A special meeting of the Spiegel Grove Committee was 
called, and after all the members of it, together with our Presi- 
dent, had assented thereto, a temporary injunction was applied 
for and granted, looking to the removal of poles and wires, the 
committee retained Mr. Harry E. Garn, of Fremont, to draw the 
petition and the matter has since been formally laid before the 
Attorney General who will have charge of the case, by President 
Campbell. * * * It is urged that President Campbell, and 
Messrs. Ryan and Treadway of the Spiegel Grove Committee, 
all lawyers, be appointed to help in securing prompt action by 
the Attorney General, and to represent the Society in this action. 

The present General Assembly of Ohio appropriated $500 
for metallic book-shelves and drawers in which the valuable 
papers belonging to the Society can be stored, and also appro- 
priated $1200 for a Librarian and Cataloguer. This sum, how- 
ever, has proved to be insufficient to secure the services of a 
trained cataloguer, which the quality of the books and manu- 
scripts demand, and it is hoped that an additional sum will be 
secured. 

“During the past year, between four and five thousand vis- 
itors have been served, and the present librarian very much de- 
sires to have a register for visitors provided by the Society. 


“Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) Wess C. Hayes, 
“Chairman Spiegel Grove Committee.” 


The report, on motion duly carried, was received and placed 
on file. 


LOGAN ELM PARK 
Mr. Frank Tallmadge read the report of the Committee on 
Logan Elm Park, as follows: 


“We report an increased number of visitors during the 
present season, probably reaching ten thousand, if we add to 
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the registration those who enter the Park and do not take the 
trouble to write their names in the register. 

‘“‘We renew our recommendations of last December for the 
acquisition of additional acreage in the manner as then outlined, 
the necessity for which has become more apparent. We recom- 
mend that no automobiles be allowed north of the cabin and ‘to 
this end a permanent barricade be placed to prevent the same; 
that a line be drawn to run from the creek to the west fence 
at the cabin. This will give space for pedestrians to move about 
from the tree to the memorials. Otherwise the automobiles stop 
-in the bottom of the wedge (the Park unfortunately being in che 
shape of the letter ‘V’). All visitors should be allowed free 
access to read the inscriptions. The barricade such as proposed 
will be more effective than an ever-present custodian. This 
barricade plan was used two years ago when the Logan Memorial 
was dedicated and was effective. 

“We recommend a third tablet to be placed on the Cresap 
Memorial to contain the names of additional persons who were 
present at the Treaty. Our Secretary and Librarian has the 
names of nine so present, not recorded on the original tablet. 
Among them, Col. Crawford, Col. Andrew Lewis and others al- 
most as prominent. It has been suggested after the additional 
names of those present are placed on the glacial rock to have at 
the Park a reunion of descendants of all those present at the 
Treaty. 

“The roots of the Elm suffer from the tramping of feet of 
the visitors and have become exposed. The bare places should 
have a covering of earth. Your attention is called to a recent 
photograph of the tree which indicates its continued growth and 
vigor. 

“Respectfully. submitted, 


(Signed): “Frank TALLMADGE, 
“Chairman.” 


Mr. Tallmadge stated that no complete list of the soldiers 
and officers present when the Dunmore treaty was made exists. 
Lord Dunmore had fifteen hundred, and Col. Andrew Lewis had 
fifteen hundred soldiers. Cornstock had only fifteen hundred 
and the English but three hundred. That was the reason they 
desired peace. It is encouraging to discover additional names, 
because no other list will ever be known. The Indian trail from 
the Ohio River to the Shawnee villages two miles north of the 
Logan Elm, ran on the west side of Congo Creek, about fifty 
feet from the trunk of the Logan Elm. Mr. Sharp, an elderly 
gentleman who lives within a mile of the Logan Elm, told me 
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(Tallmadge) that his father had shown him that Indian trail, 
plainly visible when he was a boy. Of course it had been 
plowed since, but it should be marked — the people should have 
the historical facts. This could be placed on the additional tablet 
our Secretary intends to have placed on the memorial, which will 
give the additional names mentioned. There is no doubt about 
the location of the trail, and no doubt concerning its being 
visible when Mr. Sharp was a boy. 

Mr. Bootu: “I wish to make a motion which I think is 
pertinent to the report just made by Mr. Tallmadge, the Chair- 
man of the Committee. I move that a committee of three be 
appointed by the Chairman, not to include myself, to consider 
and report at a future meeting of this Society upon the advis- 
ability of securing more land to be added to the present Logan 
Elm Park, which I believe consists of four and three-tenths 
acres.” 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Bootu: “In support of that motion I would like to 
say that the Logan Elm is the most historic tree in the United 
States, west of the Allegheny Mountains. It is probably two 
hundred and fifty years old, or more; the girth measure, at a 
considerable distance above the ground, is more than twenty-two 
feet ; the spread of the branches from tip to tip has been variously 
stated ; it is claimed by some who have visited the tree and claim 
they have taken measurements, to be one hundred and sixty-five 
feet. I helped measure it about a year ago, with a tape-line, | 
did not make it quite so large as that. The branches extend 
in one direction so far that the stock in the adjoining pasture may 
reach over and clip off the ends of the branches. This should 
be avoided in the future, if possible. Therefore there should be 
additional land acquired on the west side of the present acreage, 
and because of the little stream running about forty feet from 
the trunk of the tree on the north, or northwest, side, and as the 
roots of the tree drink from that stream the Park should be ex- 
tended west and northwest, that we may control the stream for a 
greater distance. I remember my service on the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio State University with Hon. Rutherford B. 
Hayes — and I hope I will not offend anybody when I say he 
was not only the most distinguished but most efficient member 
of that Board of Trustees during its history — and he discussed 
with me the proposition I am now about to state. It had his 
approval then, and I am sure would have it now. That is, if 
that Park is to be worthy of maintenance by the State of Ohio, 
something should be done similar to what was done to make 
Mt. Vernon the historic spot it is. In other words, there ought 
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to be more land, a greater variety of forest growth promoted — 
trees can be maintained there in honor of great citizens of Ohio. 
We have afew monuments. We have one great tree. It will 
eventually die, and are we to leave it then the Logan Elm Park, 
with a few little monuments, or shall we make it a Logan Elm 
Park worthy of commemorating the great historic event which 
gives to it its name? The adoption of my motion will cost 
nothing in money, it is simply a proposition to put in concrete 
form what the policy of this Society shall be with reference to 
Logan Elm Park.” 

Mr. Bareis: “It is strange there is but one tree.” 

Mr. Bootu: “Other trees have been planted, but did not 
thrive — you cannot get trees to thrive on thirty-five dollars a 
year. I also note that with many times that appropriation avail- 
able, the trees on the grounds of the State House present a 
sorry appearance, and that the condition of those trees is a 
disgrace to the people of the State of Ohio.” 

The motion for the appointment of the special committee 
carried. Chairman Bareis stated he would ask President Camp- 
bell to appoint the committee later. 


SERPENT MOUND 


The report of the Committee on Serpent Mound was read 
by Mr. Cole, as follows: 

“The Committee on Serpent Mound Park beg leave to re- 
port that the property is in excellent condition. The Custodian, 
Mr. Guy Wallace, has been diligent and efficient in the care of 
the Park. 

“During the current year 12,600 visitors registered, and 
the Custodian estimates that the number not registering at 1,000. 
The large registration is secured by existing conditions. The 
chief attraction being the Serpent Effigy, a booth has been erected 
at the entrance of the effigy enclosure, where visitdts can con- 
veniently and comfortably register. 

“During the year the entrance to the Park has been improved 
by placing concrete balls on the columns, and indestructible 
signs bearing the legend ‘Serpent Mount Park.’ 

“A solid concrete wall has been placed under the shelter 
house and museum, to take the place of the pillars on which, for 
lack of funds, at the time, the building was placed. All is now 
substantial and enduring. 

“During the year the observation tower, erected to afford 
an ample view of the Serpent Effigy, has been given a coat of 
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paint. The barn roof has also been painted; the building and 
the fences have been whitewashed. 

“Paint has been purchased for painting the residence and 
other buildings at the Park, and as soon as he can conveniently 
do so, the Custodian will paint the buildings. 

“The trees planted in the Park are doing well and soon the 
plateau, which was under cultivation when the ground was pur- 
chased, will be reforested, and will be one of the most beautiful 
of the State Parks. 

“It has been the policy of your Committee in the administra- 
tion of the Park to increase interest and information concerning 
the work of the Society, and toward this end the Museum has 
been established in the Shelter House, which is earnestly com- 
mended to the fostering care of the Society. 

“To the same end, that of disseminating information, the 
Committee has prepared some inexpensive but reliable literature 
for sale at the Park. This literature consists of a map and 
guide of the Great Serpent Mound, a pamphlet of twenty-five 
pages; a large folding card, six by fourteen inches, on one side 
of which is a large cut of the Effigy, and on the reverse side a 
‘map of the Park together with historical and descriptive notes 
of interest to the general reader. During the current year, to 
meet a growing demand, the Committee has prepared a regular 
post card of the Effigy containing cut and descriptive matter: 
This literature is without expense to the Society, it being sold 
at a price sufficient to cover the cost of printing. 

“Of this literature thirteen hundred copies have been sold 
during the past year. 

“The chief object of attraction at the Park is, and always 
will be, the wonderful, mysterious, thought-provoking Serpent 
Effigy! There it lies, prone upon the plateau, as it has lain for 
centuries, puzzling the archeologist, who racks his brain in his 
efforts to make it give up its secrets, which probably will never 
be known till that Great Day when ‘we shall know as we also 
are known.’ 

“Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) “W. H. Cote, 
“Wa. C. MILLs, 
“Committee.” 


No formal report was made by the Committee on 


BIG BOTTOM PARK 


but Curator Mills stated he had visited the Park during the fall 
and found it in splendid condition. 
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FORT MIAMI, FORT MEIGS AND THE BATTLEFIELD OF 
FALLEN TIMBERS ; 


The report of the Committee on Fort Meigs, Fort Miami 
and the: Battlefield of Fallen Tnmbers, was read by the Secretary. 

“The only important action during the past year of your 
Committee on Fort Miami, Fort Meigs and battle field of Fallen 
Timbers was the recording and delivery to your Secretary of the 
deed to a suitable site for a monument marking the battle of Fallen 
Timbers, and commemorating the achievements of Mad Anthony 
Wayne, one of the greatest Military Commanders and accom- 
plished diplomats of the early history of our country. 

“Your Committee was naturally disappointed to learn that 
the Board deemed it inopportune to request from the last legis- 
lature an appropriation for landscaping and monumenting, which 
under the terms of the gift of land must be completed within 
a period of seven (7) years, but we hope for definite action 
along these lines in the near future. 

“In anticipation of such action we have secured and here- 
with submit for your critical inspection a suggestion for an 
equestrian statue of General Wayne which may prove acceptable 
to your Board —a beautiful conception and quite different from 
the tall, graceful shaft at Fort Meigs, in plain view across the 
Maumee River. 

“In the passing of Dr. Wright, our much esteemed friend 
and fellow member of this Committee, we have met with a dis- 
tinct loss. His place will be difficult to fill: His vast fund of 
historic information and his modest, quiet way of imparting it, 
were a source of inspiration to the Committee. His pleasing 
personality made collaboration with him a delightful task. With 
sorrowing heart we record this slight tribute to his memory. 


“Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) “W. J. SHERMAN, 


“Chairman.” 


The report was ordered received and placed on file. 


WARREN COUNTY SERPENT MOUND 


Professor Cole stated that he was a member of the Warren 
County Serpent Mound Committee, by appointment some years 
ago. Dr. Dunham, however, assumed the burden of the work. 
There is not much to report. The condition of the Serpent 
Effigy is about the same as it has been for some time. Nothing 
can be done in the way of securing title to the land, at this time. 
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The present occupant of the property has a life estate only, but 
while he lives no deed can be secured. Dr. Dunham has relatives 
living in the vicinity of the mound, and agreed to keep track of 
the matter and as soon as the property was for sale to report 
that fact to the Society. 


FORT LAURENS 


Col. W. L. Curry read the report of the Committee on 
Fort Laurens, as follow: 

“The Committee appointed to investigate the condition of 
the land surrounding Fort Laurens, purchased by the state, and 
to use their influence on behalf of the Society to secure an ap- 
propriation for improvement, take pleasure in filing their report. 

“It was ascertained that the land purchased by the state 
is a beautiful tract located on the west bank of the Tuscarawas 
river, containing twenty-eight and a fraction acres. 

“A few years ago the citizens of the village of Bolivar and 
vicinity erected an arch marking the site of the fort with an in- 
scription giving the date of erection of the fort, the date 
evacuated, and the date of the purchase of the land by the State. 
There is also planted on either side of the arch a number of 
beautiful oak trees. 

“When the legislature convened in January, 1921, members 
of the Committee had a conference with Hon. Oscar M. Hines, 
member of the Legislature representing Tuscarawas county. As 
the members of the Committee were very desirous that an ap- 
propriation should be made for the improvement of the Park, 
Mr. Hines introduced a bill asking for an appropriation of $3,000 
for that purpose; the Committee pledged their support in favor 
of the bill. 

“Your Committee then appealed to members of the Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution for their influence. A 
meeting of the Board of Managers was held, and a number of 
prominent members of the Society took the matter up with mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and the appropriation was made for the 
full amount requested. 

“In conferring with citizens interested, residing near where 
the fort is located, it was found that they generally were in favor 
of erecting a substantial fence around the grounds, also building 
a good boulevard, and planting trees to beautify the park, as the 
first improvements. It is suggested that these citizens should be 
consulted by the Committee appointed to superintend the im- 
provements. Your Committee has found in their conference 
with citizens and officials, that many persons are not familiar 
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with the history of Fort Laurens. Therefore, a brief synopsis 
along historical lines may be of interest to many citizens. 

“The fort was erected by command of General Washington, 
and is loeated in Tuscarawas county, Ohio, about one mile be- 
low the village of Bolivar on the west bank of the Tuscarawas 
river, and was erected in November and December, 1778. Gen- 
eral McIntosh superintended the construction, and had under his 
command 1200 troops of the American army. It was the first 
fort erected west of the Ohio river during the war of the 
Revolution, and was named for the President of Congress. 
When the fort was completed, a garrison of 150 soldiers of the 
13th Virginia Infantry was stationed in the fort for defense. 
During the winter of 1778-1779, they were besieged by a large 
force of Indians under the renegade, Simon Girty. This little 
band of brave Americans suffered from intense cold and hunger 
but held their position against the attacks of the Indians, during 
all of that winter, with a loss of fourteen by death. 


“Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) “VW. L. Curry, 
“F. W. Treapway, 


“Committe.” 


On motion the report was ordered received and placed on 
file. 

Curator Mills reported that Mr. Kettering, who secured the 
Great Miamisburg Mound for the Society, 1s engaged in im- 
proving the land, and making a park of it. As soon as this 
work is finished he expects to turn the property over to the 
Society. Just how soon this will be done is uncertain, but the 
property will be in excellent condition when we receive it. 

Secretary Galbreath stated that his report as Secretary 
covered the report of the Committee on Campus “Martius. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


Curator Mills. read the Report of the Committee on 
Necrology, as follows: 

“The committee on necrology regrets to report the follow- 
ing deaths during the year: 

“Mr. Lindsay Cremeans, Berlin Cross Roads, Jackson 
County, Ohio. Mr. Cremeans was a patron of the Society, pre- 
senting a fine collection of archeological specimens a number of 
years ago. His death occurred on the 20th of September, 1917, 
but we were not notified of this fact until this year. 
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“Mr. Brainerd B. Thresher, of Dayton, Ohio, died in 1920. 
He was a collector of archeological material and a life member 
of the Society. 

“Dr. H. A. Thompson, Dayton, Ohio, was a life member, 
and very active in the early days of the Society. Dr. Thompson 
was at one time a Trustee of the Society, and very faithful and 
efficient in his work in its behalf. 

“Professor Samuel C. Derby died March 28, 1921. Profes- 
sor Derby was one of the charter members of the Society; his 
death leaves Mr. D. H. Gard the only surviving charter member. 
Professor Derby was very much interested in the general welfare 
of the Society. 

“Professor George Frederick Wright, Oberlin, Ohio, was 
a life member, past president and president emeritus at the time 
of his death, April 20, 1921. Professor Wright was deeply in- 
terested in every phase of the Society’s work. Tributes to his 
memory were published in the April number of the QuarRTERLY. 

“Mr. B. D. Hills, Rochester, New York, life member, died 
April 18, 1921. Mr. Hills formerly lived in Columbus, and 
while here took a deep interest in the Society’s welfare. 

“Mrs. Alice E. Peters, Columbus, Ohio, a life member, died 
April 11, 1921. 

“Professor George B. Kauffman, life member, died April 28, 
1921. 

“Miss Anna E. Riordan, life member, Columbus, died May 
18, 1921. 

“Mr. Aaron A. Ferris, life member, attorney, living at 
Granville, Ohio, died November -9, 1920. 

“Rev. Byron R. Long, Columbus, Ohio, a life member of 
the Society and a man greatly interested in its work, died 
August 8, 1921. 

“Mr. E. R. Montfort, life member, Cincinnati, died August 
12, 1921. 

“Mr. Randolph S. Warner, Columbus, life member of the 
Society, died October 4, 1921. 

. “Mr. Florian Giaque, life member, Cincinnati, died May 
, 1921. 
“Dr. Franklin H. Darby, life member, died August 29, 1921. 


(Signed) “Wm. C. Mitts.” 


The Committee on Nominations, by its Chairman, Col. Webb 
C. Hayes, placed in nomination as Trustees of the Society, for 
terms which expire in 1924, George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester ; 
Beman G. Dawes and Edwin F. Wood, both of Columbus. 
Col. Edward Orton, Jr., was nominated to fill the vacancy caused 
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by the death of President Emeritus George Frederick Wright, 
which term expires in 1923. On motion of Governor Campbell, 
the above named members of the Society were duly elected 
trustees for the terms named. 

Col. Webb C. Hayes stated that he desired to recommend 
the appointment by the President of a committee to supervise the 
erection of a “World War Annex” to the Museum Building, said 
annex ta be built and paid for from funds now on hand and to 
be used for the preservation of World War relics now on hand 
and to be received. 

Mr. Wood seconded the recommendation, which was duly 
carried. - 

The Committee on World War History made no report, 
President Campbell stating that he was not aware that he was 
chairman of that committee, and therefore prepared no report. 
Col. W. L. Curry, a member of the committee, stated that he is 
in correspondence with various veterans of the World War, 
and is endeavoring to have a history of the 166th Ohio Regiment 
written, that regiment having been originally the 14th Ohio, the 
old regiment of Col. Curry. 

Professor Prince introduced Representative Charles S. Kay 
of Clark County who made an appreciative and encouraging ad- 
dress. He described with much interest a recent visit to Serpent 
Mound and urged better appropriations by the General Assembly. 
Mr. Kay’s address was received with manifestations of cordial 
approval. 

FORT AMANDA 

Secretary Galbreath reported that Fort Amanda, located 
near the boundry between Allen and Auglaize counties, is now 
in the custody of the Society. 

Mr. Galbreath spoke as follows: 

“The General Assembly appropriated $2800 to be expended 
by this Society in improvements at Fort Amanda and the pur- 
chase of real estate adjacent thereto. This virtually places an- 
other historic site under the control and care of the Society. A 
monument a few years ago was erected there under the direction 
of a committee appointed by the Governor. This Society is now 
to have charge of the monument, site and adjacent property 
when purchased. Of course it is not necessary to suggest that 
it will be in order to appoint a committee on Fort Amanda.” 

Mr. Ryan: “I wish to present a matter to the Society. 
Professor Charles Richard Williams, who wrote the two volume 
biography of Rutherford B. Hayes, and now has entire charge of 
the editing of the Diaries and Letters of President Hayes, has 
been working on the last named publication for two years. This 
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is entirely a labor of love on his part; he received no compensa- 
tion either from this Society or Col. Hayes. The work will be 
one of the most valuable contributions to American political 
literature since Blaine wrote his Twenty Years in Congress. It 
is going to create a sensation when published. President Hayes 
came to the Presidency in one of the most trying periods in our 
history. In his diaries he has written his whole heart feelings 
on that period. One of the most interesting things in it is the 
appointment of his cabinet. When Mr. Harding was making 
up his cabinet I read over this matter of the formation of the 
cabinet of Hayes. He was here as Governor. He states in his 
diary on February 17th that he would never consider any recom- 
mendation for a membership in the cabinet until it was deter- 
mined whether he was going to be President. In the meantime 
he gives the names of men who came to see him and urged this ap- 
pointment and that appointment but Mr. Hayes refused to consider 
any appointment until February 26th, when the first vote indicated 
how the contest was going. Don Cameron of Pennsylvania was 
one of the great Republican senators, Mr. Blaine was a powerful 
senator, as was Mr. Morton of Indiana. The great Republican 
senators undertook to control his nominations for his cabinet. 
One by one he turned down each of the great Republican sen- 
ators. This statement is intended to give you an idea of the im- 
portance of the work being done at Princeton, N. J. It was 
important that this work should be done by a man capable of 
doing it. I do not believe we had a man in Ohio capable of doing 
it. I think within the next year we will have these diaries and 
letters ready for publication. I now move, as a matter of appre- 
ciation of the work being done by Mr. Williams, that he be made 
a life member of this Society as a mark of recognition of his 
literary work in the preparation of the diaries of Rutherford B. 
Hayes.” Carried. 

Mr. Claude Meeker, Chairman of the Library Committee, 
being absent, Mr. Ryan stated that a report would be prepared 
and submitted at .a later date. 


On motion of Governor Campbell the Board of Trustees 
was requested to create a committee on publicity. 

Mr. Johnson urged a vigorous campaign to extend the mem- 
bership and influence of the Society and that its functions be 
reorganized. He made a motion that the Society refer this mat- 
ter to the Board of Trustees for such action as it sees fit to take. 
Mr. Wood seconded the motion which, after thorough discussion, 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Walter D. McKinney stated that he is arranging to 
transfer to the Society the original oil painting of Simon Kenton. 
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This is the only painting made from life of Kenton and was de- 
signed originally for the state of Kentucky. It was painted 
in 1785 and will be a valuable addition to the portraits now in 
the possession of the Society. 

Mr. GALBREATH: “I desire to offer an amendment to the 
Constitution, as follows: 

“Resolved, That Section 2, Article III of the Constitution 
be amended by the addition of the sentence ‘Seven members of 
the Board of Trustees shall constitute a quorum’.” 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Wood offered the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution : 

“Resolved, That Section 1, Article III of the Constitution 
be amended by the addition of the following paragraph: 

“*The Governor of the State of Ohio shall be ex-officio a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Society ; also the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction as provided by the “administra- 
tive code”, approved April 26, 1921.’ ” 

The amendment was duly carried. 

Mr. Woop: “I move that the President and Secretary be 
requested to send a message to President Harding and to Secre- 
tary of State Hughes, on behalf of this Society, expressing the 
sympathy of the Society with the purposes of the coming con- 
ference on limitation of armament, and our earnest hope that 
the purposes of said conference may be realized in fullest 
measure.” 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened on schedule time. A most 
interesting and inspiring address was delivered by General J. 
Warren Keifer, devoted chiefly to reminiscences of the anti- 
slavery movement and the Civil War. Especially thrilling was 
his description of the reception, by that part of the army with 
which he was connected, of the news of the issue of Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. It is hoped that this address may 
be available for publication in whole or in part in a future 
issue of the QUARTERLY. 

Professor Wilbur H. Siebert, author of the well known and 
authoritative work, The Underground Railroad, read a paper 
on this subject which held the closest attention of the audience. 
It is planned to publish this later in the QUARTERLY. 
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The Secretary, Mr. Galbreath, closed the afternoon session 
with an account of the capture, imprisonment and execution of 
Edwin Coppoc, who was with John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, 
dwelling particularly on the plan of Cook and Coppoc to escape 
from jail at Charleston and the story of the coffin of Coppoc 
which is now in the museum of the Society. This account in 
ampler form is found elsewhere in the present issue of the 
QUARTERLY. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEEES 


Society BuILpING, 
October 12, 1921. 


1:30 P. M. 

Present: Messrs. James E. Campbell, Daniel J. Ryan, E. F. 
Wood, George F. Bareis, Webb C. Hayes, W. H. Cole, Arthur 
C. Johnson and W. O. Thompson. 

Mr. C. B. Galbreath, Secretary, Editor and Librarian, and 
Curator W. C. Mills were also present. 

Mr. Wood moved that James E. Campbell act as chairman 
of the meeting and nominated Mr. Campbell for the position of 
President of the Society. The motion was unanimously carried. 

On motion of Mr. Wood, duly seconded, George F. Bareis 
was elected First Vice President. . 

Mr. Bareis nominated Daniel J. Ryan for Second Vice Presi- 
dent. Seconded and carried. 


On motion of Mr. Ryan, duly seconded, C. B. Galbreath was 
elected Secretary, Editor and Librarian. 

Mr. Woop: “Might it not be well, before we go any further 
in this organization, to consider the question raised by Mr. 
Johnson in the meeting this morning?” 

Mr. Johnson stated that his motion was that the matter of 
reorganization be referred to the Board of Trustees for such 
action as it deemed best. 

On motion of Mr. Wood, seconded by Mr. Johnson, it was 
decided to consider the question of reorganization of the Society’s 
activities. 


On motion of Mr. Wood the President was authorized to 
appoint a commitee of three to draw a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Society along lines suggested by Mr. Johnson and 
present the same at a meeting to be held next week. 

After a short discussion it was agreed to hold the meeting 
to consider the report of the committee on reorganization on 
Tuesday next, at 2:30 P. M. at the office of Treasurer Wood. 
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The President appointed Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, Mr. E. F. 
Wood and Mr. George F. Bareis as the committee to draft the 
suggested plan. 

Mr. E. F. Wood was elected Treasurer, on motion of Mr. 
Johnson. 

Col. Hayes asked that Mr. Alfred Goring be el€cted care- 
taker at Spiegel Grove. Mr. Goring was duly elected. 

Mr. Ryan: “Mr. Williams, at Princeton, has been paying 
out his own money for proofreading. The manuscript of the 
Hayes diaries reached him from this point in such bad shape 
that he had to hire an accurate proofreader. Here are bills for 
that work, amounting to $493.15, paid by Charles Richard Wil- 
liams up to September 30, 1921. We should not permit him to 
pay this from his own means. I move that these bills be ap- 
proved and ordered paid out of the general funds of the’ So- 
ciety.” Seconded by Mr. Bareis. Carried. 

Mr. Woop: “The employes of the Society have not been 
elected. Shall we have the understanding that that will be taken 
up at the adjourned meeting, and salaries fixed?” By common 
consent it was so understood. 


Cot. Hayes: “I came here very anxious, Mr. President, 
to have a resolution considered by the Trustees, and if they favor 
it, adopted. This is in reference to a Memorial to the American 
Soldiers in France. Our kindred society, The American Science 
and Historical Society, has prepared a resolution, in general 
terms, requesting the President to appoint a commission to see 
that the American soldiers in France are properly memorialized, 
the committee to consist of prominent citizens of the United 
States. I would like to have the President, Vice Presidents and 
Secretary, if you will authorize them to do so, prepare such a 
letter and send it. This is the resolution: 


““Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested 
to appoint an American Memorial Highway Commission to include the 
American Ambassador to France and the American Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, together with nine American citizens distinguished in civil or 
public life to co-operate with the appropriate authorities in France and 
Belgium in laying out a memorial highway leading from Paris over the 
existing French and Belgium highways nearest to the positions held by * 
American divisions in the different sectors during the World War and 
passing the American military cemeteries in France and Belgium, one on 
the French highways nearest to the battle fronts between Paris, Chateau- 
Thierry, and Montfaucon, with an extension around the San Mihiel 
salient, and thence through Luxemburg on the route pursued to the 
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Coblenz bridgehead by the American Army of Occupation under the 
terms of the armistice, and the other from Paris to Chateau-Thierry and 
thence northerly on the French and Belgium highways nearest to the 
positions held by the Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth American Divisions 
in the British sectors, and thence northerly past the American Cemetery 
at Boni to @he positions held by the Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first Amer- 
ican Divisions in Belgium, and thence on the line of advance with the 
Belgium Army under King Albert into Brussels after the armistice. Along 
these memorial highways simple roster and historical tablets to be erected 
giving the names of American and allied divisions engaged at the desig- 
nated points and other simple memorial tablets indicative of the sacri- 
fices and triumphs of the allied forces in the World War, to make the 
memorial highway interesting and instructive to the 2,000,000 American 
soldiers and their relatives and descendants who will visit the battle- 
fields in increasing numbers annually to the end of time.’ ” 


On motion of Mr. Bareis the matter was referred to the 
President, Mr. Ryan and Mr. Wood, with power to act. 

Mr. Hayes introduced the following resolution, which was 
duly adopted: 


“Resolved, That immediate steps be taken with the funds now in 
possession of the Society to begin the erection of a World War Memorial 
Annex to the society building in memory of the soldiers of Ohio who 
served in the World War, for the purpose of preserving all records and 
references, muster rolls, maps, news clippings and papers relating to the 
World War, particularly Ohio’s part therein, in such manner as to make 
them immediately available to the soldiers of Ohio and for the exhibition 
of the numerous relics and memorials of that great combat in which 
Ohio soldiers so worthily participated. 

“Be it further resolved, ‘That the trustees of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society respectfully invite attention to the 
n.enner in which Sandusky county, Ohio, has memorialized her heroic 
dead of the World War by the construction, through the property of the 
trustee for Spiegel Grove, of the Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway of San- 
dusky county, consisting of a boulevard 100 feet in width with two rows 
of buckeye trees, the insignia of the 37th or Ohio Division placed thirty- 
five feet apart, to which are affixed enameled metallic tree labels, four 
by eight inches, containing the name, organization, place of death and 
date of death of each soldier. On either side of the 50-foot lots two 
14-foot paved drives have been constructed, while in the center of the 
parkway an ellipse 60 by 110 feet in diameter has been constructed in 
which has been planted a mammoth Red Cross in flowers while flower 
insignias of the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation 
Army and the Jewish Welfare have béen placed in the four sections of 
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the Red Cross while a beautiful flagpole occupies the center. In addition 
to the Soldiers’ Memorial Parkway there has been placed on the Hayes’ 
Memorial building in the Spiegel Grove State Park a beautiful tablet 
containing the names of each soldier of Sandusky county who died in 
the service of his country. This mode of memorializing Ohio’s dead at 
the county seat of each county is respectfully recommended to each county 
in Ohio.” 


After some discussion, without action, in regard to a bill 
for coal used at Spiegel Grove the Board of Trustees adjourned. 
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homes in Kansas, 232; impelling mo- 
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Springdale and his men spend winter 
there, 251-252; proceeds from Spring- 
dale to the East, 252; presents to Ger- 
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Ferry, 265; his enduring influence and 
fame won while in prison at Charles- 
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Capital punishment, abolition of, 373. 

Capron, joins Victor Hugo and asso- 
ciates in letter to widow of John 
Brown, 278. 

Carr, Isaac, 419. 

Case, Lora, last letter of John Brown to, 
284, 

Cass, Lewis, 218. 

Chambers, George, shoots down Aaron 
Dwight Stevens with flag of truce at 
Harper’s Ferry, 314-315; aids in killing 
William W. Thompson at Harper’s 
Ferry, 316-317. 
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Chambersburg, John Brown meets Fred- 
erick Douglass at, 262, 

Charlestown, the paradox of Fate over 
the gallows at, 285, 286; troops for- 
warded from to suppress insurrection 
at Harper’s Ferry, 311. 

Chase, Salmon P., his recommendation of 
John- Brown, 249; 344. 

Chassin, Ch. L., joins Victor Hugo and 
associates in letter to widow of John 
Brown, 278. 

Chatham, Canada, John Brown, his fol- 
lowers and colored men hold consti- 
tutional convention at, 253; nature of 
constitution adopted at, 253. 


Cherry Valley, John Brown’s last visit to, 
262. 

Chicago, John Bzown passes through, 257. 

Chilton, Samuzl, attorney for defense at 
tria] of John Brown, 326. 

Christmas Day, 
ducted by Christopher Gist on, 61. 
Churchill, Armistead, clerk of North- 
western Territorial legislature of 1795, 

16, 19. 

Circleville, 62. 

Clark, Jay, %. 

Clark’s Blacksmithshop, 94, 110. 

Clarke, James Freeman, 187. 

Cleveland, John Brown in, 250; meeting 
at to condemn the execution of John 
Brown, 279. 

Cleveland Leader, quoted in defense of 
rescuers of slave girl at Salem, 385- 
386. 

Cobra, worship of by inhabitants of 
India, 82; “spectacles” on back of 
hood of, 82; bite of fatal to Hindus, 
82, 

Coffin of Edwin Coppoc, presented to 
Ohio State Archzological and Histor- 
ical Society by Mrs. Gertrude Whin- 
nery Richards, 456; account of, 452- 
457. 

Collector, The, account of origin of 
“John Brown’s body” song in, 339-340. 

*. Columbiana, anti-slavery meeting in 
Quaker church at, 375, 377. 

Columbiana County, anti-slavery move- 
ment in, 355-395; 359; Edwin and Bar- 
clay Coppoc born in, 400, 459; Cop- 
pock family in, 400-401. 

Compass, John Brown’s exchanged for his 
son’s, 261. 

Concord, Massachusetts, John Brown 
visits F. B. Sanborn at, 261. 





religious services con- | 
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Connelley, William E., biography of John 
Brown by, 192-193; defends John 
Brown in An Appeal to the Record, 
198; quoted on John Brown’s foray 
into Missouri, 255. 

Contributors and contributions, Morris, 
James R., ‘‘Assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln,” 1-5; Duncan, Carl G., Nar- 
rative of service of three Ohio soldiers 
in the Battle of Picardy, 7-12; Prince, 
B. F., “Early Journeys to Ohio,” 54- 
70; Wright, G. Frederick, “Introduc- 
tion to ‘The Naga and Lingam of 
India and the Serpent Mounds of 
Ohio,’ ” 77-89; Wilson, Alexander S., 
“The Naga and the Lingam of India 
and the Serpent Mounds of Ohio,” 
80-89; Mills William C., “Flint 
Ridge,” 91-161; Galbreath, C. B., 
“John Brown,” 184-289;  “Anti- 
Slavery Movement in Columbiana 
County,” 355-395; ‘“‘Edwin Coppoc,” 
397-451; ‘“‘Barclay Coppoc,” 459-481; 
Halstead, Murat, “The Execution of 
John Brown,” 290-299; Donovan, S. 
K., “John Brown at Harper’s Ferry 
and Charlestown,” 300-336; Menden- 
hall, Thomas C., “The Coffin of Ed- 
win Coppoc,” 452-457. 

Conway, Moncure D., 187; on result of 
the execution of John Brown, 286. 


Cook, Anna P., 450. 


Cook, John E., enlists with John Brown, 
257; precedes other of John Brown’s 
men to Harper’s Ferry, 263; 264; at 
Springdale, 406; at Kennedy farm, 
411; his part in Harper’s Ferry battle, 
415; visited in jail by young ladies 
from Harper’s Ferry, 416; effort to 
escape with his fellow prisoner, Edwin 
Coppoc, from Charlestown jail almost 
succeeds, 431-436; high sense of honor 
and consideration for reputation of 
his sister and her husband, Governor 
Ashbel P. Willard, 434; his account 
of his effort with Edwin Coppoc to 
escape from Charlestown jail, 435-436; 
execution of, 436-437, 439; joins 
Charles Plummer Tidd, Owen Brown, 
Barclay Coppoc and Francis J. Mer- 
riam, 461; escapes from Harper’s 
Ferry with associates to the moun- 
tains, 461-462; his indiscretion leads to 
trouble with Tidd and capture, 463; 
taken to jail in Charlestown, 463. 
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Cook, Mrs. Wayne, at unveiling of tab- 
let at Campus Martius, 493. 

Cool Spring Church, anti-slavery meeting 
at, 377-379. 

Copeland, John A., 210; at Harper’s 
Ferry, 264. 

Coppoc, sons of Samuel Coppock omit 
final k in spelling family name, 400. 

Coppoc, Anne, mother of Edwin and Bar- 
clay Coppoc, marries man named Ra- 
ley and moves to Springdale, Iowa, 
402; character of, 403. 


Coppoc, Barclay, enlists at Springdale 
under leadership of John Brown, 252, 
407; at Harper’s Ferry, 264; birth and 
early life of, 400, 459; visits relatives 
near Salem, 409; departs from Spring- 
dale to join John Brown, 410; arrives 
at Harper’s Ferry, 410; visits Kan- 
sas, 459; influenced by presence of 
John Brown at Springdale, 459, 460; 
joins John Brown at Harper’s Ferry 
and serves as private, 460; on guard 
at Kennedy farm during attack on 
Harper’s Ferry, 460-461; flees to 
mountains when his brother and as- 
sociates are captured at Harper’s 
Ferry, 461; with Owen Brown, Tidd, 
Merriam and Cook continues flight 
from Harper’s Ferry, 462; after cap- 
ture of Cook and parting of Merriam 
continues journey, 463-466; first learns 
of the capture of his brother Edwin 
at Harper’s Ferry, 464; takes stage 
and proceeds to Salem, 466-467; his 
movements after escaping to Ohio, 
468-469; reaches Springdale, Iowa, 469; 
his friends alert in preventing his ar- 
rest or capture, 469-474; returns to 
Ohio to aid in organizing branches of 
the League of Freedom, 474-477; at the 
home of Daniel Bonsall, 475-476; in 
Salem at panorama of Harper’s Ferry 
raid, 476-477; goes again to Kansas to 
aid in liberating slaves from across 
the border in Missouri, 477, 497-498; 
in Springdale, 478; enlists in Union 
army and commissioned lieutenant, 
478-479; is killed on train wrecked by 
Confederate guerrillas at Platte River 
bridge, Missouri, 479-480; his funeral, 
480-481; sketch of life of, 459-481. 

Coppoc, Edwin, 196; born in Ohio, 210; 
enlists with John Brown, 252; at 
Harper’s Ferry, 264; quotation from 
his prophetic letter written two days 





before his execution, 283-284, 478; 
birth of, 400, 401; death of his father, 
401; is placed with John Butler, 401; 
early influences, 402; goes with his 
mother to Springdale, Iowa, 402; tes- 
timonial of Thomas Winn as to his 
character, 402; enlists at Springdale 
under leadership of John Brown, 407; 
visits relatives near Salem, 409; de- 
parts from Springdale to join John 
Brown, 410; arrives at Harper’s Ferry, 
410; commissioned lieutenant in John 
Brown’s liberating army at Harper’s 
Ferry, 411-412; part of in fight at 
Harper’s Ferry with John Brown and 
his men, 412-414; spares the life of 
Robert E. Lee at Harper’s Ferry, 4138; 
S. K. Donovan describes appearance 
of, 413; his answer to Governor Henry 
A. Wise, 414; his statement to Virgini- 
ans after his capture at Harper’s 
Ferry, 414; his letter to Dr. H. C. Gill, 
describing battle at Harper’s Ferry as 
he saw it, 414-416; visited in jail by 
young ladies from Harper’s Ferry, 
416; remarks in court at Charlestown, 
before receiving sentence, 416; letter 
to his father and mother, 417; his de- 
sire to die at home, 417; happy that 
no one fell by his hand, 417; desire to 
see some one from his home, 418; re- 
sents attacks on his reputation in 
anonymous letter from Salem, 418; his 
letter to Virginia Free Press, defend- 
ing his reputation against false charges 
in anonymous letter from Salem, 419- 
420; strenuous efforts to save his life, 
420-425; Senator Isbell, in Virginia leg- 
islature opposes commutation of his 
death sentence, 425-426; “irrepressible 
conflict” between North and South 
prevents commutation of his death 
sentence, 426; his letter to wife of 
John Brown before the execution of 
her husband, its authorship and ef- 
fect, 426-429; dispute over authorship 
of letter bearing his signature to wife 
of John Brown, 428; his poignant and 
prophetic letter to his uncle Joshua 
Coppock, 429-431; effort to escape 
with his fellow prisoner, John E. 
Cook, from Charlestown jail, almost 
succeeds, 431-436; plan of Charlestown 
jail in which he was imprisoned, 433; 
refuses to abandon his fellow prisoner, 
John E. Cook, in jail at Charlestown, 
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Coppoc, Edwin — Concluded. 

434; signs John E. Cook’s account of 
their joint effort to escape from 
Charlestown jail, 436; writes his last 
letter to Thomas Winn, 486-437; exe- 
cution of, 436-437, 439; address at his 
funeral by Rachel Whinnery, 439-440; 
his mother and his grandmother at- 
tend his funeral, 440; his first funeral 
from the home of Joshua Coppock, 
439-440, 442; armed men in Quaker 
church guard his grave, 442; his sec- 
ond funeral from Town Hall, Salem, 
442-448; printed circular announcing 
his second funeral, 443-444, 454; esti- 
mates of character of, 402-403, 420, 
447-448; is not forgotten, 448-449; mon- 
ument to in Hope Cemetery, Salem, 
449; note on his letter to his uncle, 
Joshua Coppock, 451; his co..n, 452° 
456. 


Coppoc, Joseph L., 414; brief sketch of, 
481. 

Coppoc, Levi, 400, 450; student at An- 
tioch College, 498. 

Coppoc, Lydia; 459. 

Coppoc, Maria, 450. 

Coppock family, 400; varied spelling of 
name, 400. 

Coppock, Aaron, 400, 

Coppock, James, 498. 

Coppock, John, Ohio pioneer settled at 
Mount Pleasant, 400. 

Coppock, Joshua, Edwin and Barclay 
Coppoc visit, 409; extract from his 
letter to Governor Henry A. Wise, 
appealing for the life of his nephew, 
Edwin Coppoc, 424; funeral of Edwin 
Coppoc from home of, 439-440. 

Coppock, Samuel, father of Edwin and 
Barclay Coppoc, 400; death of, 401. 

Coppock, Mrs. Samuel, acknowledgment 
to, 451. : 

Coppock, Samuel, presents lock of hair 
of Edwin Coppoc to Ohio State 
Archzological and Historical Society, 
451, 

Corwin, Adolph, bugler at unveiling of 
tablet at Campus Martius, 483. 

Coulston, Margaret, 400. 

Crayon, Porte, his portraits of John 
Brown, 298. 

Cresap, Thomas, 59. 

Croghan, George, 57; his trading post on 
the Muskingum, 61; 62; addresses In- 
dians at mouth of the Scioto, 63;66; 
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relationship of to Captain George 
Croghan, defender of Fort Stephen- 
son, 69; 70, 

Cumberland, (Maryland), 59. 

Cummings, William, 419. 


Dandridge, Dr., 290, 292. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to unveil tablet on Campus Martius 
house at Marietta, 353; present bronze 
tablet and conduct ceremonies at- 
tending the unveiling of same at Cam- 
pus Martius, to designate this as the 
most historic spot in Ohio, 483-493. 

Davis, David, 343. 

Davis, Henry Winter, 343. 

Davis, Mrs. S. C., 249. 

Davis, Mrs. Theodore, at unveiling of 
tablet at Campus Martius, 492. 

Day, Hulda Marie, 164. 

Day, Mary Anne, became second wife of 
John Brown, 220, 

Dean, Steven, 419, 

Dennison, William, governor of Ohio, re- 
fuses, on advice of attorney general, 
requisition of Virginia for. arrest of 
Owen Brown and Francis J. Merriam, 
after their escape from Harper’s 
Ferry, 474. 

Des Moines, John Brown passes through, 
257. 

Detroit, John Brown passes through, 257. 

Dick, John, 337. 

Dickinson, Edward, tribute to memory of 
George Frederick Wright, 172-175. 

Dinwiddie, Robert, 59. 

“Disunion abolitionists,” 388, 

Donovan, S. K., his lecture on “John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry and Char- 
lestown,” 300-366; accompanies Balti- 
more militia to Harper’s Ferry, 309; 
first to learn that the leader in the 
attack on Harper’s Ferry was John 
Brown, 321; his interviews with John 
Brown in Charlestown jail, 327-330; 
tribute to John Brown, 334-336; sketch 
of his life, 346-347; meets Edwin Cop- 
poc at Harper’s Ferry, 413. 


Douglas, Rebecca J., 450. 

Douglass, Frederick, meets John Brown, 
227; confers with John Brown at 
Chambersburg, 262. 

Dow, Charies, killed in Kansas Territory, 
199. 

Dravidians, same origin as American In- 
dians, 86. 
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Drumm, Samuel, manufacture of buhr- 
stones by, 98. 

Du Bois, W. E. B., author of biography 
of John Brown, 195. 

Dumble, J. W., 344. 

Duncan, Carl G., account of heroic serv- 
ice of Ohio boys at the Battle of 
Picardy, 7-12; severely wounded in 
the Battle of Picardy, 10, 12. 

Dunlop, William, comes to Ohio to liber- 
ate slaves, 355. 


Elections, fraudulent, in Kansas Terri- 
tory, 199. 

Embree, Jesse, agent for the Philanthro- 
pist, 358. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 187, 249; on re- 
sult of execution of John Brown, 285; 
292, 

English, attitude of Indians toward, 55, 
56, 57, 58. ‘ 

Evans, O. C., 378, 379. 

Ewing, Thomas, Jr., 346. 

Ewing, William D., 379. 


Fawcett, John W., 444, 454. 

Ferriferous limestone, economic value of, 
104. 

Foraker, Mrs. J. B., at unveiling of tab- 
let at Campus Martius, 493. 

Forbes, Hugh, enlists with John Brown 
but annoys his chief and divulges se- 
cret plans, 253-254. 

Fording, C., killed with. Barclay Coppoc 
in Platte River bridge tragedy, 480. 

Fort Harris, 55, 

“Fort” Saunders, captured by Free State 
forces, 241. 

Fort Scott, Kansas, John Brown at, 254. 

“Fort” Titus, captured by Free State 
forces, 241. 

Fossit (Fawcett), Amos, 419. 

Foster, Abby Kelley, addresses anti- 
slavery meeting at Cool Spring 
church, 378-379; adversely criticised in 
New Lisbon Palladium, 380. See also 
Abby Kelley. 

Fowke, Gerard, his exploration of Flint 
Ridge, 111-112; his theory of primitive 
methods used in quarrying flint at 
Flint Ridge, 112-113. 

Flint, original bed, 91; much found at 
Flint Ridge useless to prehistoric man, 
96; used by early white settlers for 
buhr-stones, 96; economic value of, 
304; structure of, 101-108; chemical 
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analysis of, 105; origin of, 105-108; 
identification of, 108-110. 


Flint Ridge, only small portion of flint 
from suitable for use by prehistoric 
man, 90; original flint bed at, 91; ex- 
ploration of, 91-161; primitive indus- 
tries at, 92, 98; workshops at, 92, 93; 
quaries at, 92, 98, 98, 99; Hopewell 
culture at, 93; location of, 94; field 
of.investigation at, 94-99; buhr-stones 
made from flint of, 96; quarrying of 
flint at by primitive man, 99; descrip- 
tion of Caleb Atwater, 99; geology of, 
99-1€8; geology of described by J. S. 
Newberry, 100-101; M. C. Reed, 101- 
102; and Wilbur Stout, 102-108; iden- 
tification of flint from, 108-110; quar- 
rying flint at,. 110-126; School, 111; 
flint stratum at, 111; structure of 
flint, 111; exploration and report on 
by Gerard Fowke, 111-113; large num- 
ber of pits examined at, 114-126; ex- 
_periment of quarrying flint with fire 
at, 117; manufacture of. artifacts on, 
126-143; distribution of finit and arti- 
facts from, 143-144; flint of quarried 
by stone mauls and hammers and 
wedges, 144; flint removed from quar- 
ries of to workshops, 144-146; owner- 
ship of quarries at, 146; Hazlett 
Mound on, 146-161. 

Fisher, -William, 419. 

Floyd, John B., Secretary of War, re- 
ceives anonymous letter warning him 
of proposed raid at Harper’s Ferry, 
but does not heed it, 263. 

Franklin Mills, (now Kent), Ohio, Joh 
Brown at, 223, 224. . 

Frederick City, troops forwarded from to 
suppress insurrection at Harper’s 
Ferry, 311. 

Frederick the Great, sword of presented 
to George Washington captured and 
worn by John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry, 273, 

Free State Constitutional Convention, 
adoption of constitution for admission 
of Kansas by, 200. 

Free State Legislature, election of for 
Kansas Territory, 200; dissolution of 
foreshadowed, 200; dissolved by U. S. 
troops, 240. 

French, attitude of Indians toward, 56, 
56, 57, 58. 

Frost, of June, 1859, 261, 


























Frost, John, establishes the Aurora in 
New Lisbon, 359; letter of Marius 
Robinson to describing his experience 
with mob at Berlin Center and Can- 
field, 364; sketch of, 392. 


Galbreath, C. B., at funeral of George 
Frederick Wright, 166; his address in 
accepting for the Ohio State Archa- 
ological and Historical Society Cam- 
pus Martius tablet presented by the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 485-487. See also Contributors 
and Contributions. 

Galbreath, David, 377. 

Galbreath, David L., on publishing com- 
mittee of Anti-Slavery Bugle, 371. 
Galbreath, F. C., his letter describing 
preparations of Iowa friends to pre- 
vent arrest or capture of Barclay Cop- 

poc, 470. 

Galbreath, Nathan, at convention of 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 363; 494. 
Galbreath, Ruth, her letter describing a 
visit of Benjamin Lundy, 494-496. 
Gallagher, W. W., in command of 
Charlestown cadets at execution of 

John Brown, 331. 


Galt House, at Harper’s Ferry, 305, 305. 
Garretson, George, on publishing com- 
mittee of Anti-Slavery Bugle, 371. 

Garretson, Jesse, 365. 

Garrigues, C. H., 444, 454. 

Garrigues, R. H., 444, 454. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 187; mobbed in 
Boston, 197; at Tremont Temple 
speaks of the “resurrection of John 
Brown,” 279; 356; 369; non-resistant 
attitude of, 374; 388. 


Geary, John W., appointed Governor of 
Kansas, 246; effort of to deal fairly 
with Free State and Pro-slavery par- 
ties in Kansas, 246-247, 250; tells Mis- 
Missourian invaders that they must 
leave Kansas, 247; resigns, 250; suc- 
ceeded as Governor of Kansas by 
Robert J. Walker, 2650. 

Genius of Universal Emancipation, es- 
tablished by Benjamin Lundy at 
Mount Pleasant, 357. 

Geology of Flint Ridge, 99-104. 

German soldiers, in Franco-Prussian War 
sing “John Brown song,” 298. 

Gibbons, Edward, 444, 454. 

Giddings, Joshua R., price offered for 

head of, 188; letter of John Brown 
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to, 200-201; answer to letter from John 
Brown, 201; invites John Brown to 
speak at Jefferson, 259; accused of 
complicity in Harper’s Ferry raid, 
259; states his attitude on slavery, 260; 
describes John Brown’s address at 
Jefferson, 260-261; views of compared 
with those of Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham, 266; 337, 338. 

Gifford, Burton, 419. 

Gileadites, United States Order of, or- 
ganized by John Brown, 231. 

Gilbert, Annie Boyle, daughter of Allen 
Boyle, presents copy of original call 
to Edwin Coppoc’s funeral at Salem to 
Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society, 456. 

Gill, George B., his tribute to Edwin 
Coppoc, 448; his opinion of Barclay 
Coppoc, 467. 

Gill, H. C., 404; letter of Edwin Coppoc 
to, describing battle at Harper’s 
Ferry, 414-416; 418, 419, 


Gillford, 364. . 

Gilman, Charles, 369, 

Gist, Christopher, journal of, 58; ex- 
ploration of the Ohio country by, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 68, 64, 65, 66; in- 
structions to, 60; conducts first Prot- 
estant religious services in Ohio coun- 
try, 61; tells of the killing of a white 
woman who attempted to escape from 
Indians, 61; assured of friendship of 
Delaware Indians, 62; distributes gifts 
to Indians on the Muskingum, 62; 
holds conference with Indians at Pick- 
awillany, 65; return journey of from 
Pickawillany, 66, 67; character and 
results of expedition of, 67; sketch of, 
69-70. 

Goldcamp, Frank J., heroic service and 
death of, 7-11. 

Graham farm, flint workshops on, 141, 

Graham, Jesse W., tells how Edwin Cop- 
poc, at Harper’s Ferry, spared the 
life of Robert E. Lee, afterward 
commander-in-chief of the Confed- 
erate army, 413, 

Grant, Jesse, father of Ulysses S. Grant, 
works in tannery with John Brown, 
217-218, 


Grant, Ulysses S., relates in his Memoirs 
that his father worked in tannery with 
John Brown, 218; 339; 452. 

Gray, Ebenezer, 419. 
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Green, Israel, strikes John Brown with 
sword at Harper’s Ferry, 320. 

Green, Shields, at Harper’s Ferry, 261; 
captured at Harper’s Ferry, 415. 

Green, Thomas G., appointed attorney for 
defense at trial of John Brown, 324; 
withdraws from case, 326. 

Griffing, Rev., addresses meetings at Sa- 
lem on occasion of rescue of slave 
girl, 381, 384. 

Grinnell, John Brown passes through, 
257. 

Griswold, Hiram, attorney for defense at 
trial of John Brown, 326. 

Grow, Galusha M., presents bill to admit 
Kansas as free state, 240. 

Gue, B. F., in his History of Iowa re- 
lates efforts of himself and friends 
to prevent arrest of Barclay Coppoc, 
472, 

Gue, David J., author of letter to Sec- 
retary of War, warning him of pro- 
posed attack at Harper’s Ferry, 263. 


Halstead, Murat, 265; lris account of the 
execution of John Brown, 290-299. 
Hambleton, James, at convention of Ohio 

Anti-Slavery Society, 363. 


Hamilton, Charles A., Pro-slavery leader, 
captures and kills five Free State men 
in Kansas, 254. 


Hamilton County, delegates from to con- 
vention of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 


363, 

Hammers, used in primitive workshops 
on Flint Ridge, 128-130. 

Hanway, James, 
attitude toward Rev. 
255. 


Hanna, Benjamin, grandfather of Mar- 
cus A. Hanna, and agent for the 
Philanthropist, 358. 


Harper’s Ferry, attitude of people of, 
205; assembling of John Brown’s 
party, supplies and arms in vicinity 
of, 262; government at Washington 
ignorant of threatened raid at, 263; 
site and scenery of described by 
Thomas Jefferson, 264; captured by 
John Brown and his followers, 265; 
political effect of John Brown’s raid 
at, 279-283; prophetic views of effect 
of John Brown’s attack at, 283-284; to- 
pography of, 303-305; insurrection at, 
307-320; description of battle at by 


reports John Brown’s 
Martin White, 
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Edwin Coppoc in letter to Dr. H. C. 
Gill, 414-416, 

Harris; Ira, Daughter of, 2. 

Harris, Captain, 8. 

Harris Station, (Pennsylvania) 656. 

Harrison, William A., gives books to So- 
ciety, 501. 

Hawks, Wells J., at execution of John 
Brown, 331. 

Hawley, Samuel D., 444, 454. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 343; Bryan-Hayes 
Correspondence, 498-499. 

Hayes, Webb C., at funeral of George 
Frederick Wright, 165. 

Hayward, Shephard, negro killed by 
raider at Harper’s Ferry, 310-311. 
Hazlett, Albert, at Harper’s Ferry, 264, 

412, 429. 

Hazlett Mound, location and size of, 
146-147; structure of, 147-156; on Flint 
Ridge, 146-161; skeletons found in, 
152; artifacts found in, 156; woven 
fabric found in, 156; ornaments found 
in, 161; purpose of, 161. 

Ilazlett, William, 96. 

Ileaton, Jacob, 419, 444, 454. 

Heaton, Samuel, 377. 

Hegler, Almer, presentsbooks to Society, 
501, 

Heiskel, William A., leads Missourians 
against Lawrence, 246. 

Helman, Mrs. C. C., 395. 

Henderson, Colonel, at the execution of 
John Brown, 294. 


Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, meets 
John Brown, 249. 


Hinton, Richard J., author of John 
Brown and His Men, 188-189; edits 
poems of Richard Raelf, 406; quoted, 
410-411; relates part that Charles Len- 
hart had in planning escape of 
Edwin Coppoc and John E. Cook from 
Charlestown jail, 482; 450; his tribute 
to fortitude of Barclay Coppoc, 467; 
497, 498, 

Hitchcock, J. Elizabeth, associate editor 
of Anti-Slavery Bugle, 371. 

Holmes, Lot, on publishing committee of 
Anti-Slavery Bugle, 371. 

Holst, Hermann von, his tribute to John 
Brown in extended essay, 196. 

Hopewell Township, Licking County, 
Flint Ridge in, 91; Muskingum 
County, Flint Ridge in, 111. 
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Howard Congressional Committee, reports 
of on conditions in Kansas Territory, 
199. 

Howe, Julia Ward, origin of her Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, 341. 

Howe, Samuel G., meets John Brown, 
249. 

Howells, William Dean, poetic tribute to 
John Brown, 181; on result of exe- 
cution of John Brown, 285; 344. 

Hoyt, George H., attorney for defendant 
at trial of John Brown, 326. 

Hubbard, Elbert, author of Time and 
Chance, with John Brown as hero, 
216. 

Hudson, Ohio, early home of John 
Brown and family, 213; John Brown 
visits old home at, 250, 262. 

Hudson, John, 444, 454. 

Hugo, Victor, 187; appreciation of John 
Brown by, 195; protests against the 
execution of John Brown, 276; on 
the effect of the execution, 276; with 
French associates presents gold medal 
with letter of sympathy and appre- 
ciation to the widow of John Brown, 
276-278; 285, 292, 298. 

Hull, William, attitude of subordinate 
officers toward as observed by John 
Brown, 218. 

Hunter, Andrew, 316; his reminiscence 
of the visit of Thomas Winn and his 
effort to have death sentence of Edwin 
Coppoc commuted, 424. 

Hunter, Harry, aids in killing William 
W. Thompson at Harper’s Ferry, 316- 
317, 


Tilustrations: 

Abraham Lincoln, 2. 

James R. Morris, 4. 

Sergeant E. Gray Swingle, 8. 

Frank J. Goldcamp, 9. 

Carl G. Duncan, 11. 

Arthur St. Clair, 13. 

John Cleves Symmes, 15. 

Title page of Maxwell Code (facsimile) 
17, 

Facsimile from Centinel of the North- 
western Territory, 2. 

View of “Indian’s Head,” 72. 

Indian’s Head Rock, 73. 

Indian jugglers with cobras in baskets, 
78, 

Indian jugglers and cobras, 80. 

Naga shrine by roadside, 81. 





Naga shrine and worshippers, 83. 

Figures cut in face of cliff, 85. 

Holy naga shrine in south India, 87. 

Serpent Mound, Adams County, Ohio, 
88. 

Serpent Mound, Warren County, Ohio, 
89 


Flint Ridge: 

Approach to Flint Ridge from the 
west, 91. 

Cleared portion of Flint Ridge, 95. 

Clark’s Blacksmith Shop, 97. 

View from point of Ridge directly 
north of Clark’s Blacksmith shop, 
97, 

Buhr-stones from farm of Mr. Fisher, 
98, 

Archeological map of Flint Ridge, 
opposite, 110. 

Face of quarry showing thickness of 
flint, 116. 

Quarrying flint from the top, 118. 

Pit in which flint is exposed on’ two 

sides, 120. 

Quarry showing suitable flint for chip- 
ping, 122, 

Large crystal of heavy spar, 123. 

Blocked out flint ready for workshop, 
127, 

Small hammerstones used in blocking 
out flint, 128. 

Hammerstones made of granite and 
flint, 129. 

Hammerstone with groove for at- 
tachment of handle, 130, 

Round based blade of large size found 
in workshops, 132. 

Various sizes of blades found in work- 
shops, 133. 

Square based blade found in work- 
shop, 134. 

Broken square based blades found in 
workshops, 135. 

Broken round based blades found in 
workshops, 136. 

Defective flint unsuitable for chip- 
ping, 138. 

Blades and points made from them, 
139. 

Flint cores from which knives are 
chipped, 140, 

Flaked knives found in workshops, 
142. 


View from Hazlett Mound looking 
northeast, 144, 
View of Hazlett Mound, 148. 
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Illustrations — Concluded. 

Flint Ridge — Concluded, 

Blocks of flint forming east wall of 

stone enclosure covered by mound, 
150. 

Entrance to stone structure, 151. 

Burials on floor of stone structure, 
153. 

Skeleton with ornaments of copper, 
154. 

Stone structure, showing three sides, 
155. 

Uncovering skeleton on west side of 
stone structure, 157. 

Copper gorget, 158. 

Ear ornaments of copper and wood 
handle and woven fabric preserved 
by salts of copper, 159. 

Necklace of ocean shells and wolf jaw 
ornaments, 160. 

Dr. George Frederick Wright, 163. 

John Brown, 190. 

John Brown, 182. 

John Brown’s friends in Washington 
(facsimile of letter), 268. 

Gold medal presented to widow of John 
Brown by Victor Hugo and asso- 
ciates, 277. 

John Brown’s last 
284. 

S. K. Donovan, 305. 

The Philanthropist, 358. 

Office of the Aurora, 361. 

John Frost, 361. 

Oliver Johnson, 376. 

Marius R. Robinson, 376. 

Abby Kelley, 382. 

Charles C. Burleigh, 382. 

Edwin Coppoc, 396. 

Farm of Joshua Coppock, 399. 

Joshua Coppock and wife, 430. 

Plan of jai] at Charlestown, 433. 

Home of Joshua Coppock,. 438. 

Rachel Whinnery, 441. 

Rev. J. A. Thome, 441. 

Funeral of Edwin Coppoc (facsimile of 
Circular), 444. 

Monument to Edwin Coppoc, 449. 

Barclay Coppoc, 458. 

Anne Coppoc, 458. 

Tablet on Campus Martius House, 482. 

India, the most religious country of the 

world, 80-81. 

Indiana Magazine of History, 178. 
Indiana’s Gold Star Honor Roll, review 
of, 348-349, 


letter (facsimile), 
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Indians, tribes, Algonquin, 54; Dela- 
wares, 55, 62; Iroquois, 54; Miamis, 
54; 64, 66; Mingoes, 55; Shawnees, 
55, 63, 68; Twigtees, 65; Wyandots, 
56. 

Indians, war between Iroquois and Algon- 
quin, 54; sympathies divided between 
English and French, 55, 56; Ameri- 
can, same origin as Dravidians of 
India, 86. 

Indian’s Head, the, 71-74. 

Ingalls, John J., U. S. Senator, contri- 
bution to North American Review in 
defense of John Brown, 192; quoted 
on “Pottawatomie executions,” 192; 
tribute to John Brown, 339. 

Iowa City, John Brown passes through, 
257. 

Isbell, senator in Virginia legislature, ex- 
tract from his speech opposing grant- 
ing Governor Wise the power to com- 
mute death sentence of Edwin Cop- 
poc, 425-426, 


Jackson, Thomas J. (Stonewall), at exe 
cution of John Brown, 285, 295. 

James, Thomas, 419. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 
Ferry site, 264. 

Jenkins, J. H., his account of the origin 
of the song, “John Brown’s body lies 
moldering in the grave,” 339-340. 

Johnson, Joseph E., afterward Confed- 
erate general, commands U. S. troops 
protecting Lawrence, 246-247. 

Johnson, Oliver, editor of Anti-slavery 
Bugle, 371-372, 375-377; sketch of, 392; 
reference to his portrait, 395. 

Johnson, Sir William, 70. 

Jones, Benjamin S., editor 
slavery Bugle, 371. 

Jones, Samuel J., Pro-slavery leader, 
postmaster at Westport, Missouri, 
and sheriff of Lawrence County, Kan- 
sas, 205, 206. 

Jones, “Ottawa,” (John T.), Free State 
Indian, home of destroyed, 245. 

Jonesboro, Tenn., Manumission Intelli- 
gence established at, 357; Genius of 
Universal Emancipation published at, 


describes Harper’s 


of Anti- 


Kagi, John Henri, born in Ohio, 210; 
enlists with John Brown, 251; with 
John Brown in Cleveland, 259; at 
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Harper’s Ferry, 264; at Springdale, 
406; memorandum from John Brown 
to, 409. 

“‘Kaiser’s Battle,” 6. 

Kansas, controversies among Free State 
men in, 191; character of men who 
rushed into Territory of before it was 
admitted, 198, 302, 303; murders in, 
199; fraudulent elections in, 199; in- 
vasion of, 199, 300-303; sons of John 
Brown migrate to, followed by their 
father, 198; 303; excitement in Con- 
gress relative to, 202-204; conditions in 
prior to affair on the Pottawatomie, 
200-204; influence of Ohioans in forma- 
tive period of, 210; John. Brown’s 
five sons arrive in, 234; Pro-slavery 
party holds election in, 234; Free- 
State party holds election in, 234; 
Free State men in, to protect ballot 
box from Border Ruffians, hold their 
own elections, 236; President Pierce 
opposes Free State movement and 
favors Pro-slavery party in, 236; again 
invaded, Lawrence sacked and burned 
by Border Ruffians, 238; members 
of Topeka Legislature ask for its ad- 
mission as a free state, 288; struggle 
of pro-slavery and anti-slavery forces 
to get possession of, an issue in presi- 
dential campaign of 1856, 240; bill to 
admit as a free state under Topeka 
constitution passes House of Repre- 
sentatives, 240; conflict in of pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery immigrants, 
240; Free State men take offensive in 
border war in, 241; “Bleeding Kan- 
sas,” 241; Pierce and Buchanan ad- 
ministrations favorable to Pro-slavery 
party in, 245; fair election in results 
in distinct triumph of Free State 
party, 250; governors with Pro- 
slavery predilections, incline to Free 
State views, 251. 

Kansas Pioneer, editorial in favoring 
killing of abolitionists, 202. 

Keene, Laura, 2. 

Kelley, Abby, at meeting of Western 
Anti-Slavery Society, 369-370; 377; 
sketch of, 391-392; reference to portrait 
of, 395. See also Foster, Abby Kelley. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Eugene G., unveils and 
presents, in behalf of D. A. R. a 
tablet at Campus Martius, 484-485. 
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Kennedy Farm, rendezvous of John 
Brown and his_men near Harper’s 
Ferry, 263, ) 

Kent, Zenas, associated in business with 
John Brown, 223. 

Kerr, W. M., 1, 2, & 

Keyes, Samuel B., his assault on Henry 
B. Blackwell in rescue of slave girl 
at Salem, 386. 

King, Henry Churchill, tribute to George 
Frederick, Wright, 166-168. 

Kinney, Coates, poetic tribute to John 
Brown by, 188;'344. 

Kirk, Catherine, 400. 

Kirker, Thomas, comes to Ohio because 

of his opposition to slavery, 356. 

Kirkwood, Samuel J., governor of Iowa, 
involved in controversy relative to 
arrest of Barclay Coppoc, 471-474; ex- 
cerpt from passage in his inaugural 
address on John Brown’s insurrection, 
471; controversy with agent sent by 
Virginia to arrest Barclay Coppoc, 
472; refuses to grant requisition of 
Virginia for arrest of Barclay Coppoc, 
473; commotion against in Iowa legis- 
lature, 473. 


Lafayette, General, his tribute to the 
founders of Marietta, 486-487. 

Lancaster, 62. 

Lancaster, (Pa.), 55, 56. 

Lane, James H., Kansas Free State 
leader and United States Senator, 191; 
commander of army raised to defend 
Lawrence, 236; appeals to northern 
men to emigrate to Kansas, 240. 


Lane Theological Seminary, anti-slavery 
controversy in, 360, 362, 

La Salle, 58. 

Lawrence, (Kansas), burning and sack- 
ing of, 205, 206; first armed deferise 
of by Free State men, 287; second 
attack by Missourian invaders, sacked 
and burned, 238; third defense of, 247. 

Laylin, Mrs, L. C., at unveiling of tablet 
at Campus Martius, 492. 

Leary, Lewis Sherrard, 210; at Harper’s 
Ferry, 264. 

Lease, Blanche C. H., 450. 

Lease, Mrs. Mary, her account of Bar- 
clay Coppoc’s presence in Salem, at 
panorama of Harper’s Ferry raid, 
476-477. 


Lecompton legislature, 199, 
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Lee, Robert E., at execution of John 
Brown, 285; in command of forces 
to suppress insurrection at Harper’s 
Ferry, 308; offers honor of capturing 
John Brown and remainder of his 
men at Harper’s ferry; his offer re- 
jected, 318; orders Major Russell to 
attack, 318319; his life spared by 
Edwin Coppoc, 413; his surrender 
celebrated in Salem, 452-457; effigy 
of placed in Edwin Coppoc’s coffin, 
455. 

Lee, Thomas, 59, 

Leeman, William H., enlists with John 
Brown, 251; at Harper’s Ferry, 264. 

Legislature of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory,. 1795, sketch of, 13-18; minutes 
of, 19-50. 

Lenhart, Charles, union soldier in Civil 
War, 286; his well laid plan to aid 
Edwin Coppoc and John E. Cook to 
escape from Charlestown jail, 432. 

Lewis, A. H., writes letter stating that 
collateral branch of Brown family had 
in it a vein of insanity, 325. 

Liberator, 381. 

“Liberty Guards,” John Brown becomes 
Captain of in Kansas, 236. 

Licking County, Flint Ridge in, 91. 

Liggett, J. B., 344. 

Lincoln, Abraham, account of assassina- 
tion of, 1-5; speech of at Bloomington 
on Kansas affairs, 205; on John 
Brown’s attack at Harper’s Ferry, 
281; 282, 283; Civil War time appeals 
often in spirit of those issued by 
John Brown, 288-289; 339; his election 
and inauguration change status of 
Barclay Coppoc and other surviving 
followers of John Brown, 477-478. 


Lincoln, Mrs. Abraham, 8. 

Lipsey, Chalkley T., 497. 

Lisbon, see New Lisbon. 

Little Miami River, 66. 

Logstown, 55, 60; meeting with Indians 
to be held at, 68. 

Loramie’s Creek, 57. 

Lougham, Mary, woods of, 123, 141, 

Lovejoy, Elijah P., murder of, 197. 

Lundy, Benjamin, organizes anti-slavery 
society at St. Clairsville, 357; estab- 
lishes Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, 357; agent for Philanthropist, 
358; his personal appearance, 494-496. 

Lusk, Diantha, first wife of John Brown, 
219, 220. 
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Lutz, Rev. John J., 497-498, 
Lynch, Anne, 400. 


MacLean, J. Arthur, 94. 

MacTaggart, entertains Daughters of the 
American Revolution and __ their 
guests, 483. 

Mad River, 66. 

Madison, William, 419, 

March, James H., a Methodist minister 
is told by John Brown at Charles- 
town that he does not know the A. B. 
C. of Christianity, 274. 

Mark, Clara Gould, 108; presents quartz 
crystal from Flint Ridge to Society, 
119. 

Marquis, Mrs. T. B., 395. 

Martinsburg, troops forwarded from to 
suppress insurrection at Harper’s 
Ferry, 311. 

Mason, James M., author of Fugitive 
Slave Law, questions John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry, 269; at Harper’s 
Ferry, 280; interviews John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry, 322; opinion of 
Brown, 323. 

Mason, Mrs. M. J. C., 187. 

Maumee Valley in the days of Wayne, 
178, 

Maxson, Thaddeus, goes to Ohio with 
Barclay Coppoc, 474; at home of 
Daniel Bonsall, 474. 

Maxson, William, John Brown’s men 
quartered with, 404, 405. 

Maxwell Code, 16; facsimile of title page 
of, 17. 

McArthur, Duncan, 218, 

McDonald, Joseph E., 434. 

McKim, J. M., reads letter of Edwin 
Coppoc to Mrs. Brown at funeral of 
John Brown, 428. 


McLeran, John, 444, 454, 

McMillan, Joel, 444, 454. 

Mead, H. C., 368. 

Mead, William, 419. 

Meadows of clover, blue grass and wild 
rye, observed by Christopher Gist in 
Ohio country, 64. 

Medary, Samuel, 210; appointed Gover- 
nor of Kansas, 256; sketch of, 256; 
notifies President Buchanan capture of 
Brown is assured, 256; fails to cap- 
ture Brown, 257. 

Mendenhall, Thomas C., assists in cele- 
brating at Salem the surrender of 
Lee, 455-456; sketch of, 496-497. 


. 
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Meridosa, Ill, three of John Brown’s 
sons winter there on their way to 
Kansas, 238, 

Merriam, Francis, Jackson, at Harper’s 
Ferry, 264; on guard at Kennedy 
farm during attack on MHarper’s 
Ferry, 460-461; escapes from Harper’s 
Ferry with associates to mountains, 
461-462; unable to continue flight 
through mountains, takes train at 
Shippensburg, Pa., and_ reaches 
friends in Philadelphia, 462-468; Gov- 
ernor William Dennison refuses requi- 
sition of Virginia for arrest of, 474. 

Merydith, Ida, 483. 

Miami Indians, final transfer of favor of 
to the French, 66. 

Miller, Oliver, 444, 454. ; 

Mills, Benjamin, gives testimony at trial 
of John Brown, 325. 

Mills, William C., at funeral of George 
Frederick Wright, 165; complimen- 
tary notice of his work, 499-500. See 
also Contributors and Contributions. 

Missouri, Pro-slavery men from invade 
Kansas Territory, 199, 205, 237, 238, 
242, 246. 

Missouri Compromise, 301-302, 

Moffet, Charles W., fails to join John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry, 263. 

Monongahela River, 59. 

Montgomery, James, Free State leader 
welcomes John Brown to southeastern 
Kansas, 254. 

Montour, Andrew, 57, 62, 68, 64; speech 
to. Indians at Pickawillany, 65; 66. 

Moore, Dr., 419. 

Moore, John, 419, 

Moore, Samuel, 419. 

Morgan, Lewis, 77, 79. 

Morgan, Shubel, assumed name of John 
Brown 'on an expedition to Kansas 
and Missouri to liberate slaves in 
1858, 254. 

Morris, James R., account of the as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln, 1-5; 
sketch of, 75. 

Morris, Thomas, comes to Ohio because 
of opposition to slavery, 355. 

Morrison, Edwin S., 497. 

Mount Pleasant, first anti-slavery news- 
paper in the United States published 
at, 357. 

Mueller, Max, 84. 

Muskingum County, 
Ridge in, 91, 


portion of Flint 
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Naga, the hooded cobra, worshipped by 
people of India, 82; shrines to, 82, 
83, 84, 

Naga and lingam of India and the Ser- 
pent Mounds of Ohio, 77-89. 

Nebraska City, John Brown 
through, 257. 

Newark, 62. 

Newberry, J. S., description of geo- 
'ogical structure of Flint Ridge by, 
100-101, 

Newby, Dangerfield, at Harper’s Ferry, 
264; killed at Harper’s Ferry, 414. 
New Lisbon, first recorded anti-slavery 
meeting held at, 359; Columbiana 
Abolition Society organized at, 359; 
Benjamin Lundy delivers anti-slavery 
address in, 359; John Frost establishes 
Aurora in, 359; first six issues of 
Anti-Slavery Bugle published in, 371. 


New York Tribune, publishes letter of 
Edwin Coppoc to wife of J ohn 
Brown, 426-427, 


Newspapers, change of attitude toward 
John Brown, 281-282; accounts of ex- 
ecution of Edwin Coppoc and John 
E. Cook differ in details, 436; bibli- 
ography of, 500-501. 

Kansas: 
Herald of Freedom, 315, 363. 
Kansas News, 345. 
Kansas Pioneer, 202. 
Squatter Sovereign, 201. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore Sun, 411, 
Daily Exchange (Baltimore), 208. 
Massachusetts: 
Liberator, 370, 395, 453. 
Ohio: 
Auti-Slavery Bugle, 371-373, 453. 
Aurora, 359, 360. 
Sentinel of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, 18, 14, 19, 500. 
Cincinnati Commercial, 290. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 269, 347, 385. 
Cincinnati Gazette, 436. 
Cleveland Herald, 385. 
Cleveland Leader, 258. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 258, 385. 
Columbus Times, 347. 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
357. : 
Marysville Tribune, 344. 
Ohio Patriot, 359. 
Palladium, 380. 
Philanthropist, 357, 380. 


passes 
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Newspapers — Concluded. 

Salem Republican, 443. 
Spirit of Democracy, 75. 
Village Register, 395. 
Xenia News, 344. 

New York: 
Independent, 281, 282. 
New York Herald, 267. 
New York Tribune, 281, 405, 418, 

426. ‘ 

Ram’s Horn, 281. 

Virginia: 
Virginia Free Press, 418. 

Nicholas, Indian chief, 56. 

“No Union with Slaveholders,” slogan of 
Garrisonian abolitionists, 369; motto 
of Anti-Slavery Bugle, 371. 

Non-resistant attitude or Garrison pleas- 
ing to anti-slavery forces of Colum- 
biana County, 373-375. 

North, conscientious convictions of, 208. 

North, Rev., letter of mother of Edwin 
and Barclay Coppoc to, 481. 

North American Review, quotation from 
relative to John Brown, 192. 

North Elba, John Brown’s last visit with 
his family at, 264. 

Northwest Territory, slavery prohibited 
in, 355. 

Northwestern Territory, legislature of, 
1795, 13-50. See also Minutes of the 
Legislature — detailed index of pro- 
ceedings, 567. 

Nye, Minerva Tupper, daughter of Judge 
Arius Nye, her interest in conveying 
Campus Martius house to the State of 
Ohio, 482, 487, 493. + 

Nye, Samuel, 377. 


Oberlin College, John Brown surveys 
Virginia lands for, 225-226; seceding 
students from Lane Theological Sem- 
inary admitted to, 362. 

Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 355; holds first 
convention at Putnam, near Zanes- 
ville, 362. 

Ohio anti-slavery convention, held at Put- 
nam, eminent early opponents of 
slavery attend, 362; delegates from 
Columbiana County, 363, 364. 

Ohio Company (first), granted five 
hundred thousand acres of land, 59; 
prominent members of, 59. 

Ohio River, falls of, 67. 
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Ohio, conspicuously involved in Harper’s 
Ferry Raid, 211; admission of as a 
free state attracted Quakers from 
South, 397; settlement of near Wi- 
nona, 398. 

Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, becomes a branch of the 
educational department of the state, 
349-351. See also index, 571. 

Ohio’s ‘Administrative Code,” Trustees 
of Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society take action required 
by, 349-3651, 

Oliphant, Mahlon, 419. 

Order of League of Freedom, its purpose 
and preliminary declaration, 475. 


Osawatomie, John Brown, hero of, 192; 
sons of John Brown settle near, 233; 
battle of, 243-245. 

Osborn, Charles, editor of first anti- 
slavery newspaper in the United 
States, 357. 


Packer, William F., Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, his promptness in granting 
requisition seals fate of Albert Haz- 
lett and John E. Cook after their 
escape from Harper’s Ferry, 474. 

Paddock, Rev., at funeral of Barclay 
Coppoc and C: Fording, 481, 

Painter, John H., 404, 418. 

Parker, David, 419. 

Parker, Theodore, 187; 
Brown, 249. 

Parsons, E. S., president of Marietta 
College, at unveiling. of tablet at 
Campus Martius, 483. 

Parsons, Luke F., 
Brown, 261. 
Parynive, John, 419, 
Pate, Henry C., leads Missourian in- 
vaders to attack John Brown, 238; 
meets him at Black Jack, 239; surren- 
ders to Brown, 239; at execution of 

John Brown, 285. 

Pelleton, Eugene, joins Victor Hugo and 
associates in letter to widow of John 
Brown, 278. 

Pendleton, George H., 290, 292. 

Perkins, George T., his letter relative to 
business relations between his father 
and John Brown, 229, 

Perkins and Brown, business firm of, 
227-232; letter book of, 228. 


meets John 


enlists with John 














Perkins, Simon, in partnership with John 
Brown, 227-232; not in sympathy with 
John Brown’s anti-slavery attitude, 
230. 

Peterboro, John Brown at, 261. 

Phelps, A. J., conductor of train on 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, halted 
by John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, 
307, 308; gives testimony at trial of 
John Brown, 325. 

Philadelphia, 56. 

Philanthropist, first anti-slavery news- 
paper published in the United States, 
357; facsimile from earliest issue ex- 
tant, 358, 

Phillips, Wendell, meets John Brown, 
249; delivers oration at the funeral of 
John Brown, 279. 

Picardy, battle of, 6-12. 

Pichat, Laurent, joins Victor Hugo and 
associates in letter to widow of John 
Brown, 278. 

Pickawillany, 57, 64; favor of Indians at 
sought by French and English, 65; 
destruction of, 67-68. 

Picktown, 57. 

Pierce, Franklin, attitude of administra- 
tion of toward Kansas Territory, 199; 
message to Congress by relative to 
Kansas Territory, 200-201. 

Pillsbury, Parker, 377. 

Plumb, A. H., presents copy of life of 
his father, Preston B. Plumb, to Ohio 

State Archzological and Historical 
Society, 343. 

Plumb, Preston B., U. S. Senator, re- 
view of Life of Preston B, Plumb 
by William E. Connelley, 343-346. 

Pomeroy, Samuel C., U. S. Senator from 
Kansas, defends course of John 
Brown in Kansas, 338-339. 

Potomac River, 288, 304, 305, 317. 

Pottawatomie Creek, affair on, 190; 207, 
208; executions on, 192; killings on, 
238. 

Prince, B. F., 350. See also Contributors 
and Contributions. 

Putnam, convention of Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society at, 362. 

Putnam, Rufus, not present at meeting 
of territorial legislature, 1795, 16. 


Quakers, their testimony against slavery, 
356-357; organize anti-slavery societies, 
357, 359; non-resistant attitude of, 
374-375; in and near Winona, 397-398; 
attitude toward followers of John 
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Brown at Springdale, 405, 406, 407; 
fear battle between John Brown’s 
band and officers of the government 
at Springdale, 407-408; make strong 
effort to save life of Edwin Coppoc, 
420. 

Quantrill, William Clarke, plans ambush 
of free State men in Missouri, 477; 
sketch of, 477; 497. 

Quarries at Flint Ridge, 
146; see Flint Ridge. 

Quarrying’ flint, evidences of use of 

stone hammers and mauls, rather 

than ‘fire, in the work of, 114-126; 

no evidence that fire was used in, 

method still in doubt, 114-126. 


ownership of, 


Raelf, Richard, enlists with John’ Brown, 
2651; mistakenly accused of writing 
letter to Secretary of War, warning 
of the proposed attack at Harper’s 
Ferry, 263; at Springdale, 406; poet 
and orator and reputed protege of 
Lady Byron, 406. 

Raley, Anne Coppoc, mother of Edwin 
and Barclay Coppoc, her letter to 
James Whinnery relative to safety of 
Barclay Coppoc, 469; sketch of, 481. 

Ramsey, W. R., describes last hours of 
Barclay Coppoc, 479-480. 

Randolph, Pa., residence of John Brown 
at, 221-223. 

Rankin, John, at convention of Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Society, 363; sketch of, 
363. 

Rathbone, Major Henry R., at assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, 2, 4. 

Read, M. C., description of geological 
structure of Flint Ridge, 101-102, 

Red Rock, Iowa, 214. 

Redpath, James, estimate of his two 
books entitled Public Life of Captain 
John Brown and Echoes from Har- 
per’s Ferry, 186-187; 263, 267. 

Reeder, Andrew H., elected delegate to 
Congress by Free State party, 234, 
261. 

Reid, John W., leader of Missourians in 
attack on Osawatomie, 243-244; burn- 
ing of Osawatomie by men _ un- 
der, 244; leads Missourians against 
Lawrence, 246. 


Reid, Whitelaw, 344.% 

Relationships (family), system of express- 
ing followed by North American In- 
dians and the Tamils of India, 77-79. 
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Reorganization, report of Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on expert survey of 
Ohio State Archzological and Histor- 
ica] Society, 176-178. 

Republican party, attitude of leaders of 
on John Brown’s attack on Harper’s 
Ferry, 280-283. 

Richards, Gertrude Whinnery, presents 
coffin of Edwin Coppoc to Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, 
456, 

Richman, Irving, B., describes mock 
legislature organized and conducted at 
Springdale by followers of John 
Brown, 406; describes departure of 
John Brown and rescued slaves from 
Springdale and West Liberty, 408; 
450. 

Riley, Fort, U. S. troops sent to by 
President Pierce, 200. 

Roberts, Preston, 419. 

Robinson, Charles, Free State governor 
and leader in Kansas, 191. 


Robinson, Mr., owner of slave girl res- 
cued at Salem, 386. 

Robinson, Marius R., withdraws from 
Lane Theological Seminary, 362; re- 
port of on condition of colored peo- 
ple in Cincinnati, 363; ordained to 
ministry, 364; lecturer of American 
Anti-Slavery Society for middle and 
northern Ohio, 364; mobbed at Ber- 
lin Center, 364-368; arrested for dis- 
turbing peace at Berlin Center, 368; 
successfully defended by R. W. Tay- 
lor, 368; warned by overseers of the 
poor to leave Granville Township, 
Licking County, 368-369; editor of 
Anti-Slavery Bugle, 372; sketch of, 
388-389, 

Rood, Emmor, 419. 

Root, Azariah S., his tribute to memory 
of George Frederick Wright, 168-172. 


Rukenbrod, J. K., 444, 454. 

Russel, W. W., ordered by War De- 
partment to quell insurrection at Har- 
per’s Ferry, 308; leads attack against 
John Brown and his men, 319-320; 
promises to protect John Brown from 
mob, 321. 


Sadler, George W., at execution of John 
Brown, 311, 332. 

St. Clair, Arthur, proclamation assem- 
bling legislature of the Northwestern 
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Territory, 13, 14; letter to Judge Ad- 
dison, 15. : 

Salem, Anti-Slavery Bugle, published 
in, after sixth weekly issue, 371; the 
western citadel of anti-slavery forces, 
880; rescue of slave girl at, 380-387; 
town hall of the “Faneuil Hall of the 
West,” 384, 453; resolution asking 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Boston to 
follow example of in rescuing slaves, 
385; center of anti-slavery activity in 
the West, 398, 452; headquarters of 
Western Anti-Slavery Society, 452; 
home of Anti-Slavery Bugle, 453; cele- 
bration of the surrender of Robert E. 
Lee at, 452-457. 

Salt Springs, 62. 

“Sambo’s Mistakes,’ contribution of 
John Brown to Ram's Horn, 231. 

Sanborn, F. B., biography of John Brown 
by, entitled, John Brown, Liberator 
of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia, 
187-188; quotations from his Life and 
Letters of John Brown, 218, 214; is 
visited by John Brown, 261; quotation 
from relative to statement of Edwin 
Coppoc to Virginians, 414. 

Schlesinger, A, M., 349. 

Schoelcher, V., joins Victor Hugo and 
associates in letter to widow of John 
Brown, 278, 

Schooler, James, 419. 

Scioto River, 62; arrival of Christopher 
Gist at mouth of, 63; 66, 68. 

Scudder, Henry W., 77-79. 

Serpent Mounds, 80; their evidence of 
common origin of Mound Builders 
and Dravidians of India, 8&6. 

Serpent Mound of Adams County, theory 
as to the mouth of figure, 86. 

Serpent Mound of Warren County, its 
similarity to profile of cobra, 88, 89. 

Seward, William H., price offered for 
head of, 198; on John Brown’s attack 
at Harper’s Ferry, 281; 282. 

Shannoah town, 638, 64, 66, 67. 

Shannon, Wilson, 210; governor of Kan- 
sas, favors Pro-slavery party, 234; 
effects understanding with Free State 
men by which they are to keep the 
peace and invaders from Missouri are 
to leave Kansas, 237; resigns office of 
Governor of Kansas, 241; resignation 
-not accepted by President Pierce, 241; 
removed from office by President 
Pierce, 241-242; brief sketch of, 242. 














Shannopin town, 60. 

Shenandoah River, 288, 305, 306, 309. 

Sherman, John, on Howard Congres- 
sional Committee, 199; 387, 338. 

Shetrone, H. C., work at Flint Ridge, 
93. 

Simonds, Frank H., his description of 
the Battle of Picardy, 67. 

Slave girl, rescued at Salem and named 
Abby Kelley Salem, 380-387. 

Smith, George, Colonel in army of Gen- 
eral James H. Lane for defense of 
Lawrence, 236. 

Smith, Gerrit, plan of to provide worthy 
colored people with homes in northern 
New York, 230; meets John Brown, 
- 249, 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
volume devoted to “Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family,” 79. 

Snider, Isaac, 444, 454. 

Soldier’s bonus, constitutional amend- 
ment for in Ohio, 351; referendum 
votes on in other states, 352, 

Soldiers of the World War, additional 
compensation for, 351-352. 

Somme, second battle of, 6. 

Sornet, L., joins Victor Hugo and as- 
sociates in letter to widow of John 
Brown, 278. 

South, attitude of pro-slavery men of 
toward anti-slavery leaders, 198; con- 
scientious convictions of on slavery, 
208. 

Souvenir History of Ye Old Town of 
Salem, A, 364. 

Spar, found with flint, use by primitive 
man not apparent, 123. 

Sparks, Edwin Erle, address of, at un- 
veiling of tablet at Campus Martius, 
487-492, 

Sparks, Mrs. Edwin Erle, at_ unveiling 
of tablet at Campus Martius, 493. 
Spring, L., quoted on ‘“‘Pottawatomie ex- 

ecutions” by John Brown, 192. 

Springdale, Iowa, John Brown and his 
men spend winter in, 251-252; John 
Brown at, 257; Edwin Coppoc goes 
with his mother to, 402; John Brown 
and his men at, 403-409; mock legis- 
lature organized and conducted at by 
John Brown’s men, 406; John Brown’s 
second winter there with slaves from 

Missouri, 407. 
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Squatter Sovereign, editorial in favoring 
the hanging of participants in the To- 
peka Convention, 201. 

Squier and Davis, description of ‘‘the 
Indian’s Head” by, 71-72. 

Stanton, Edwin M., 343. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, 368. 

Stanton, Henry B., at convention of 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 363. 

Stearns, George Luther, 215; meets John 
Brown, 249. 

Stearns, Henry L., John Brown writes 
autobiography for, 215. 

Stedman, Edmund C., on result of the 
execution of John Brown, 286. 

Stevens, Aaron Dwight, at Harper’s 
Ferry, 264; aids in capturing Colonel 
Lewis Washington, 273; shot down at 
Harper’s Ferry while carrying a flag 
of truce, 314-315; attempt to murder 
him while he is wounded and a 
prisoner, 318; drills John Brown’s fol- 
lowers at Springdale, 404; 416; 429. 

Stewart, J. E. B., at execution of John 
Brown, 285, 

Stewart, Robert, president of conven- 
tion of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 363. 

Stillwell, Anne, 400. 

Stout, Wilbur, description of geological 
structure of Flint Ridge by, 102-108. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 362. 

Street, William, 419. 

Stringfellow, J. H., leads Missourians 
against Lawrence, 246. 

Stuart, A. H. H., his remarks on 
memorial of Thomas Winn for com- 
mutation of death sentence of Edwin 
Coppoc, 428. 

Sumner, Charles, reference to his lecture 
on Lafayette, 195; assault on by Pres- 
ton Brooks in U. S. Senate, 208-204; 
speech of on Kansas question, 203. 

Sumner, Edwin V., John Brown turns 
over to him prisoners captured at 
Black Jack, 239; by order of U. S. 
Government dissolves the Topeka Leg- 
islature, 240, 

Sunderland, LaRoy, 230, 

Swingle, E. Gray, his heroic service and 
death, 7-11. 

Symmes, John Cleves, letter to Captain 
Dayton relative to difficulties of as- 
sembling the territorial legislature, 15- 
16; sketch of, 75-76. 

“Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
of the Human Family,” 79. 
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Tabor, Iowa, John Brown at, 248; assists 
in forwarding arms to, 249; arms sent 
to finally reach Harper’s Ferry, 249; 
John Brown passes through, 257. 

Tabor, Nathan, 419. 

Taliaferro, William B., at execution of 
John Brown, 286; in command of 
troops at the execution of John 
Brown, 292, 293, 331. 

Tamils, 79, 80. 

Taylor, Amos D., 419. 

Taylor, R. W., congressman and U. S. 
district judge, 368. 

Taylor, R. W., State.Auditor, success- 
fully defends Marius R. Robinson, 
368. 

Taylor, Stewart, at Harper’s Ferry, 264; 
killed, 414, 

Temple, Oliver P., his East Tennessee in 
the Civil War quoted, 357. 

Thomas, Mr., of Fairfax, his remarks on 
memorial of Thomas Winn for com- 
mutation of death sentence of Edwin 
Coppoc, 423-424. 

Thome, James A., at convention of Ohio 
Anti-slavery Society, 362; delivers ad- 
dress at funeral of Edwin Coppoc, 
445-446; sketch of, 445. 

Thompson, Dauphin Osgood, at 
per’s Ferry, 263; killed, 415. 

Thompson, W. O., at funeral of George 
Frederick Wright, 165. 

Thompson, William W., follower of 
John Brown, captured at Harper’s 
Ferry, 313-314; murdered, 316-317. 

Thoreau, Henry D., 187; meets John 
Brown, 249. 

Tidd, Charles Plummer, enlists with John 
Brown, 251; at Harper’s Ferry, 264; 
joins Owen Brown, Barclay Coppoc 
and Francis J. Merriam, 461; John 
E. Cook joins, 461; escapes from Har- 
per’s Ferry with. associates to moun- 
tains, 461-462; continues flight to Cen- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, “462-466; 
quarrel with John E. Cook, 468; parts 
with Barclay Coppoc, 466. 

Timber, observed by Christopher Gist in 
Ohio Country, 62, 64, 66, 67. 

Topeka’ constitution, 200, 

Topeka Constitutional Convention, adopts 
state constitution prohibiting slavery, 
236. 


Har- 
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Topeka Legislature, chosen by Free State 
party, 200; session of, 238; members 
sign memorial asking that Karisas be 
admitted as a free state, 238; Colonel 
Edwin V. Sumner dissolves by order 
of the U. S. Government, 240. 

Torrington, Connecticut, birthplace of 
John Brown, 212. 

Townsend, Milo, 371. 

Treadway, Francis W., at funeral of 
George Frederick Wright, 165. 

Trent, Captain, mission of to the Mi- 
ami Country, 68-69. 

Trescott, Isaac, 444, 454. 

Turner, George W., character of, 311-312; 
killed by one of John Brown’s men, 
312. 

Turner, Emily, 498. - 

Turpie, David, 343. . 

Twightwees, preference for English ex- 
pressed by, 65. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 363. 

Underground Railroad, 375, 387. 

Unicameral ‘legislature, 16. 

Unionville church, anti-slavery meeting 
at, 377-379. 

Unveiling of. tablet at Campus Martius, 
483-493. 


Vallandigham, Clement L., 211; his 
views contrasted with those of Joshua 
R. Giddings, 266; questions John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry, 267, 322; 
criticised for actions at ~Harper’s 
Ferry, 267, 269; answers critics, 269 
271; his estimate of John Brown, 271. 

Varney, Moses, 419. jel 

Vickers, T. E., 444, 454. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison, author’ of 
John Brown, A Biography Fifty Years 
After, 189-191; 197, 207, 208, 229, 274, 
289, 450. 

Virginia, invasion of by John Brown and 
his followers compared with invasion 
of Kansas by Missourians, 302-303. 

Voorhees, Daniel W., 434. 


Wager House, at Harper’s Ferry, 306, 
314, 316. 

Walker, Robert J., appointed Governor 
of Kansas, 250; promises fair treat- 
ment to both Free State and Pro- 
slavery men, and keeps promise, 250; 
expected 'to favor Pro-slavery party, 
250; conducts fair election which re- 


’ 
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sults in distinct triumph for the Free 
State party, 250; disappoints Presi- 
dent Buchanan and resigns, 251. 

Walker, Thomas, accompanied Christ- 
opher Gist on exploring expedition, 
58. 

Walker, William, 344. 

War of 1812, reminiscences of, by John 
Brown, 216-217, 218, 

Washington, August, 59. 

Washington, George, 70. 

Washington, John Augustine, 285, 297. 

Washington, Lawrence, 59. 

Washington, Lewis W., great grand- 
nephew of George Washington, cap- 
tured by John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry, 273, 309; describes coolness 
and courage of John Brown, 273; 
290, 292, 297; gives testimony at trial 
of John Brown, 325. 

Wattles, Augustus, at convention of Ohio 
Anti-slavery Society, 363; sketch of, 
363. 

Waverly, Mo., death of Jason Brown’s 
son at, 233. 

Wayne, Anthony, 178. 

Weiser, Reuben, 70. 

Weld, Theodore Dwight, at convention 
of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 362, 
363. 

West, W. P., 444, 454. 

West Andover, John Brown at, 261. 

West Liberty, Iowa, John Brown passes 
through, 257; departure of John 
Brown and rescued slaves from, 408. 

Western Anti-Slavery Society, successor 
of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, meet- 
ing of in New Lisbon, 369-370; rescue 
of slave girl at annual meeting of in 
Salem, 381-387, 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
gine, account of origin of “John 
Brown’s body” song quoted from, 330 
340, 

Wetmore, William, cares for Marius R. 
Robinson, victim of a mob, 366, 368. 

Whinnery, Elijah, 444, 454. 

Whinnery, James, 444, 454. 

Whinnery, J. C., preserves coffin of Ed- 
win Coppoc, 444, 454, 455; 456; 476. 

Whinnery, Rachel, her notable address 
at funeral of Edwin Coppoc, 439-440. 

White, Horace, 248. 
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White, Rev. Martin, kills Frederick 
Brown, .son of John Brown, 243; John 
Brown forbids injuring him in spirit 
of revenge, 225. 

White woman, killed by Indians in effort 
to escape imprisonment, 62. 

Whitfield, J. W., elected delegate to Con- 
gress by Pro-slavery party, 234; fav- 
ored by Governor Shannon, 234; 
ousted by Congress, 234; leads Mis- 
sourians against Lawrence, 246, 

Wild game, observed by Christopher: Gist 
in Ohio country, 64. 

Willard, Ashbel P., governor of In- 
diana and brother-in-law of John E. 
Cook, 434; his final visit to Charles- 
town with his wife may have pre- 
vented the escape of Edwin Coppoc 
and John E. Cook, 434. 

Wills Creek, 56, 59, 64. 

Wilson, Alexander S., contributor of 
“The Naga and the Lingam of India 
and the Serpent Mounds of Ohio,” 
80-89. 

Wilson, Hills Peebles, author of John 
Brown, Soldier of Fortune, A Crit- 
ique, 193-194. 

Wilson, Mrs. William Magee, State 
Regent D. A. R., address of at un- 
veiling of tablet at Campus Martius, 
483-484, 

Windsor, Canada, John Brown arrives 
at with slaves from Missouri, 257. 
Winn, Thomas, testimonial of to char- 
acter of Edwin Coppoc, 402; 419; per- 
sistent and diplomatic effort to save 
life of Edwin Coppoc, 420-424; letters 
to Governor Henry A. Wise in sup- 
port of plea for commutation of death 
sentence of Edwin Coppoc, 421-422; 
visits Andrew Hunter and Judge 
Richard Parker, and pleads for com- 
mutation of death sentence of Edwin 
Coppoc, 422; in letter to widow of 
John Brown expresses his opinion that 
letter written to her prevented com- 
mutation of death sentence of Edwin 

Coppoc, 428, 

Winona, 397. 

Wise, Henry A., testimonial to character 
of John Brown, 209, 272, 322; desire 
of to commute sentence of Edwin Cop- 
poc, 209; his treatment of prisoners 
captured at Harper’s Ferry, 271; his 
interview with John Brown, 271-272; 
quotation from speech of relative to 
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Wise, Henry A — Concluded. 
capture of Colonel Lewis Washington 
by John Brown, 273; at execution of 
John Brown, 285; connives to turn 
over Harper’s Ferry and its arms to 
the Conféderate army, 287; visits 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, 322; 
his appeal before a committee of the 
legislature of Virginia for commu- 
tation of death sentence of Edwin 
Coppoc, 423; his favorable endorse- 
ment on written appeal of Thomas 
Winn for commutation of death sen- 
tence of Edwin Coppoc, 424; attitude 
toward Edwin Coppoc chivalrous and 
courageous, 436. 

Wise, O. Jennings, 298. 

Wissler, Clark, 94. 

Withers, Alexander Scott, “Chronicles of 
Border Warfare,”’ 55. 

Woman Suffrage, first call for Ohio con- 
vention in support of, 373. 

Wood, Edwin F., at funeral of George 
Frederick Wright, 165. 
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Wright, A., 444, 454. 

Wright, Edward, interested in prevent- 
ing arrest of Barclay Coppoc, 471. 
Wright, Elizur, vice-president of con- 
vention of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 

363. 

Wright, Etta, 165. 

Wright, Frederick Bennett, 165. 

Wright, George Frederick, his death, 
162; funeral and tributes to memory 
of, 163-175; his literary work, 164, 
168-171; tribute to his memory by 
Henry Churchill King, 166-168; tribute 
to his memory by Azariah S. Root, 
168-172; his contribution to scientific 
research and literature, 170-171; his 
interest in music and art, 172-175; 
tribute to his memory by Edward 
Dickinson, 172-175. 

Wright, Helen, 165. 

Wright, Henry C., 378, 379. 


Xenia, Christopher Gist crossed the Lit- 
tle Miami near site of, 64. 
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Actions, law for limitation of, 47. 

Aliens, law proposed for naturalization 
of, 29. 

Animals, trespassing of, law relative to 
adopted, 42. 

Attachment law proposed, 29. 

Attachments, law allowing foreign 
adopted, 44; law. relative to signed 
and sealed, 46. 

Avery, Charles, appointed messenger of 
territorial legislature, %. 


Bailing of prisoners, law proposed rela- 
tive to, 37; act relative to read, 40. 


Causes, law to prevent unnecessary de- 
lay in, 47. 

Christie, Andrew, petition for authority 
to keep ferry, 45. 

Churchill, Armestead, appointed clerk of 
territorial legislature, 19. 

Cisna, Stephen, petition for relief from 
imprisonment for debt, 45. 

Clarksville, 41. 

Clerk of territorial legislature, directed 
to draft certain bills, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
41, 42; compensation of, 36; directed 
to publish resolution relative to drink- 
ing places, 40. 

Coroners, law relative to duties and pow- 
ers of adopted, 44. 

Correction, houses of, 
proposed, 29. 

Courts, law proposed to regulate practice 
of, 29; proposed repeal of territorial 
laws establishing, 34. 

Courts of common pleas, commissions of 
judges of in certain cases, 50. 


Courts of judicature, law proposed es- 
tablishing, 34. 


law authorizing 


Debt, imprisonment for, 29, 43, 45; law 
subjecting real estate to executién for 
signed and sealed, 46; law limiting 
imprisonment for and subjecting cer- 
tain debtors to servitude, 49. 





Debts, law for determining under. forty 
shillings; for recovery of small debts, 
34-35; law directing the order of pay- 
ment of, 42; of deceased persons, law 
regulating’ order of payment of, 48. 

Deeds, law proposed relative to acknowl- 
edging and recording of, 37; bill for 
acknowledgmg and recording made 
special order, 39; action relative to 
law providing for postponed, 39; laws 
concerning acknowledging and record- 
ing of considered, 40; and adopted, 
40. 

Defalcation, adoption of law on agreed 
to, 35; law concerning, 47, 61. 

Delay in causes, law adopted to prevent, 
36. 

Detainer, 43. 

Divorce, law proposed authorizing, 29; 
law providing for adopted, 43. 

Dower, law for assignment of proposed, 
42; law for assignment of, 48. 


Enclosures, law relating to adopted, 41; 
law regulating, 48, 

Entry and detainer, law against adopted, 
43; law concerning, '48. 

Estates, law relative to proposed, 37; 
law providing for conveyance of by 
husband and wife, 42. 

Estates of intestates, law adopted for 
settlement of, 39, 48, 

Estray act, amendment proposed, 29. 

Estreats, law proposed relative to, 29. 

Execution of judgment, law proposed 
authorizing immediate, 29, 


Fee-bill, proposed, 29. 

Fees, bill relative to, 87; law adopted 
regulating for officers and certain per- 
sons, 39; law for regulating, 48. 

Fences, law relating to adopted, 40, 

Ferries, public, law proposed to establish 
and regulate, 29; governor of the 
Northwestern Territory authorized to 
establish by proclamation, 49. 
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Fines. and forfeitures, law proposed rela- | 


tive to recovery of, 37; adopted, 37; 
law for recovery of, 48. 

Foreigners, orders forbidding to hunt or 
commit waste on lands of the North- 
western Territory, 38, 

Forfeitures, see fines and forfeitures. 
Freeman, Ezra Fitz, authorized to pre- 
pare copy of laws for the press, 45. 
Freeman, Samuel, petition for authority 

to keep a public ferry, 40. 


Game, ordinance for the preservation of, 
38. 


Gaming, law against adopted, 44; law to 
suppress, 48. 


Gaming act, law proposed to amend, 29. 

Gano, John S. & Co., bill for record 
books, 41. 

Gordon, George, coroner of Hamilton 
County, claim of ordered paid, 45. 


Hamilton County, ordinance creating, 38; 
ordinance extending, 39; incidental 
expenses of, 41; treasurer of notified 
to render his accounts, 44; treasurer 
authorized to pay coroner, 45; treas- 
urer of presents his accounts in un- 
satisfactory form, 46; corrected ac- 
counts approved, 47. 

Heth, Eleanor, her petition for exclusive 
authority to keep a public ferry at 
Clarksville, on the Ohio, 41. 


Illinois lands, proclamation concerning, 
38. 

Imprisonment for debt, 
abolishing, 29. 


law proposed 


Intoxicating liquors, repeal of territorial 
laws prohibiting sale or giving of to 
soldiers and Indians, 35; commission- 
ers granting licenses to traffic in re- 
quired to report to legislature of the 
Northwestern Territory, 40; a number 
of taverns, inns and tippling houses 
in Cincinnati declared public nui- 
sances, 40; law adopted to license 
traffic in, 40; law to license and regu- 
late sale of, 48. 


Judicature, courts of, consideration of 
law providing for agreed to, 35; law 
providing for adopted, 36; law estab- 
lishing courts of, 47. 
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Jurisdiction of judge, law proposed to ex- 
tend.to cases involving twenty dollars, 
29; of single magistrate, petitions for 
laws extending, 34; law adopted, 34. 


Kahokia, law proposed to abolish district 
of, 29. 

Kaskaskia, law proposed to abolish dis- 
trict of, 29, 

Kennedy, Rebecca, petition 
authorizing public ferry, 27. 

Knox County, ordinance erecting, 38. 


for law 


Lands, public, increasing value of, 35; 
law for partition of adopted, 43; 48, 
Larceny, law for tria] and punishment of 

agreed to, 35; 47. 

Laws, distinction between adoption and 
enactment of, 20-25; in force, law 
specifying adopted, 43; William Max- 
well authorized to print those adopted 
by Legislature of the Northwestern 
Territory, 43; copy of ordered pre- 
pared for the press, 45; list of sealed 
and signed by the governor and judges 
of the Northwestern Territory, 47-48; 
list of signed and sealed, 48-49. 

Laws of the Northwestern Territory, list 
of those adopted in. 1795, with dates 
when each was published and in 
effect, 50-52; proposals for printing, 
52-53. 

Legislative authority, limitation of under 
the Ordinance of 1787, 20-25. 

Lemond, Martha, petition of for relief, 
40. 

Lemond, 
29. 

Limitation law proposed, 29. 


Limitation of actions, law for proposed, 
36; law for adopted, 36. 


William, petition for divorce, 


Maxwell, William, authorized to print 
laws of the Northwestern Territory, 
43; his bill for printing, 46; proposal 
for printing laws of the Northwestern 
Territory, 52. 


Militia, laws proposed relative to, 29. 

Minutes of the Legislature of the North- 
western Territory, leave to print 
granted, 47. 


Naturalization law. proposed, 29. 
Neutrality with friendly powers, procla- 
mation enjoining, 39, 
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Oath, Jaw adopted: relative to taking, .36. 
Oaths, solemn affirmation instead of for 
certain persons, 4. 
Orcutt, Darius Curtis, petition for 
authority to keep ferry, 46. 
Orphan’s courts, law adopted establish- 
ing, 39; law establishing, 48. 


Petitions, in territorial] legislature of 
179%, by Joel Williams, 27; Rebecca 
Kennedy, 27; Patrick Simpson, 27; 
Daniel Symmes, 27; William Lemond, 
29; Martha Lemond, 40; Samuel Free- 
man, 40; Eleanor, widow of the late 
Captain Heth, 41; Mary Starkey, 43; 
Darius Curtis Orcutt, 45; Andrew 
Christie, 45; Stephen Cisna, 45. 

Poor, law proposed for relief of, 29; 
law for relief of, 48. 

Prairie de Rocher, law proposed to abol- 
ish district of, 29; Governor of North- 
western Territory authorized to dis- 
solve judicial] district of at his dis- 
cretion, 50. 

Printing of certain documents relative to 
the Northwestern Territory, resolu- 
tion offered for, 38, 39. 


Quakers, law proposed authorizing solemn 
affirmation by, 36; adopted, 37. 

Quebec, seminary of, lands claimed by, 
38. 


Rates and levies, county, consideration 
of bill for raising postponed, 39; laws 
for raising considered, 41; and 
adopted, 41; law relative to consid- 
ered, 42; law for raising, 48. 

Real estate, law proposed to subject to 
payment of debts, 29; 33. 

Recorder, law establishing office of, 48. 

Recorders, county, seals for, 37. 

Remedies, law adopted for in certain 
equity cases, 42; law providing in 
equity cases, 48. 

Rent, law adopted relating to ejectment 
of tenants, 44. 

Resolutions, operating as laws, to be 
printed as appendix to laws, 49. 


St. Clair, Arthur, address to the legis- 
lature, 1795, 20-27; motions by, 34, 35; 
requested to forward to Congress rep- 
resentation relative to increasing value 
of public lands, 35. 
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St. Clair, county -of, law proposed to ex- 
tend ‘jurisdiction of courts in, 29; 
ordinance erecting, 38. $ 

Seal, territorial, attached to certain laws, 
46; governor of the Territory re- 
quested to apply for to be used by 
recorders and orphans’ courts, 37. 

Secretary of the Northwestern Territory, 
demand for payment of certified laws 
furnished by, 37. 

Seminary of Quebec, lands claimed by, 
"38. 

Simpson, Patrick, petition authorizing 
partition of property of debtor to pay 
debt, 27. 

Slaves, law proposed to authorize binding 
out of free children born of slaves, 
29. 


Starkey, Mary, petition for relief from 
imprisonment for debt, 43. 

Suits, law for continuing adopted, 44. 

Symmes, Daniel, petition relative to jail 
regulations and care of prisoners, 27. 

Symmes, John Cleves, present at meeting 
of the territorial legislature, 16, 19; 
joins Judge Turner in answer to ad- 
dress of Governor St. Clair, 30-33; 
motions by, 41, 45. 


Taverns, law to regulate and license, 48 

Tenants, ejectment of, 44. 

Timber, law adopted to prevent 
passers from cutting, 43. 


tres- 


Treason, law adopted annulling distine- 
tion between petit treason and mur- 
der, 43; petit, law distinguishing from 
murder, 49. 

Trespassing of animals, law relative to 
adopted, 42; law concerning, 48. 

Turner, George, present at meeting of 
territorial legislature, 1795, 16, 19; 
motions by, 27, 29, 34, 37, 38, 40, 45, 
47, 49; joins Judge Symmes in answer 
to address of Governor St. Clair, 
30-83; proposed twenty-three laws for 
adoption, 42. 


Veto power, 31-32. 
Vanderburgh, Henry, proposed impeach- 
ment of, 33, 


Washington County, ordinance erecting, 
38. 
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Waste, notification against committing on Wills, probating of, law concerning 
public or reserved lands, 39. adopted, 41; law for probating, #. 
Williams, Joel, petition for law authoriz- | Wood, Stephen, treasurer of Hamilton , 

ing public ferry, 27. County, 46, 47. 





INDEX TO MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. % 


Adkins, C. L., presentation of model of 
Civil War steamboat by, 521. 

Alexander, Mrs. T. B., 502. 

Archeological collections and specimens 
presented to the Society, 519-520, 


Bareis, George F., 508; presides at 
meeting of Society, 503; remarks by, 
529; elected trustee, 584; elected first 
vice-president of the Society, 638; 
appointed on re-organization commit- 
tee, 538. 

Bareis, Helen, 503. 

Battlefield of Fallen Timbers, report of 
committee on, 531. 

Beauchamp, Mrs. L. J., presentation of 
flute by, 521. 

Big Bottom Park, 504; report of com- 
mittee on, 530. 

Booth, Henry J., 503; motion by, 528; 
remarks on Logan Elm Park by, 528- 
529, ; 

Brandenburg, O. D., presentation of 
Civil War sword by, 521. 

Brooks, Herbert, presentation of framed 
engraving by, 521. 

Buck, D. E., 508, 


Call for annual meeting, 502. 

Campbell, James E., President of Soci- 
ety, 502, 508; requested on motion to 
create a committee on publicity, 536; 
elected President of Society, 538. 

Campus Martius, 504; report of commit- 
tee on included in report of Sec- 
retary, 533. 

Chittenden, Campbell, 521. 

Cole, W. H., 503; report of committee 
on Serpent Mound Park by, 529-530; 
report on Warren County Serpent 
Mound by, 531-532. 

Committee on necrology, report of, 533- 
534. 
Constitution, 
537. 

Coppoc, Edwin, 502. 

Courtright, S. W., presentation of col- 
lection by, 520. 

Covert, Mrs. Charles A., 503. 


amendments to adopted, 
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Crabbe, C. C., author of bill providing 
for publication of Diaries and Letters 
of Rutherford B. Hayes, 504. . 

Curry, W. L., 508;.report of committee 
on Fort Laurens by, 582-533. 


Darby, Franklin H., 534. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
504. 

Dawes, Beman G., elected trustee, 534. 

Derby, Samuel C., 534. 

Dimond, Lee E., 503. 

Donahey, A. V., State Auditor, presen- 
tation of framed photographs from 
office of, 521. 

Drake, E. S., presentation of specimens 
by, 520, 

Dunlap, R. S., 503. 


Exploration work of. the 
519. 

Fallen Timbers, Battlefield of, 531. 

Ferris, Aaron A., 534. 

Finance Committee, meetings of, 504. 

Finckel, G. M., presentation of army 
biscuits by, 522. 

Fort Amanda, report on, 535. 

Fort Ancient, visitors during the year, 
505, 523; report of committee on, 
528-524. 

Fort Laurens, 504; report of committee 
on, 532-533. 

Fort Meigs, repgrt of committee on, 
531. 

Fort Miami, 
581. 
Frescolm, L. D., presentation of Indian 

remains by, 519. 


Society, 618- 


report of committee on, 


Galbreath, C. B., Secretary of Society, 
502, 508; annual report of, 503-505; 
motion by, 522; remarks relative to 
Campus Martius by, 533; report on 
Fort Amanda by, 535; resolution 
amending constitution presented by, 
587; address on the capture, imprison- 
ment and execution of Edwin Coppoc, 
538; elected Secretary, Editor and 
Librarian, 538. 
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Gard, Daniel Hosmer, 503, 534, 

Giaque, Florien, 534. ‘ 

Goring,. Alfred, elected *caretaker- of 
Spiegel Grove Park, 539. 

Gragg, J. R., presentation of specimens 
by, 520. 

Griffin, O. H., presentation of World 
War relics by, 522. 


Harper’s Ferry, 502. . 

Harris, W. A., presentation of certificate 
of service signed by Abraham Lin- 
coln, 520. 

Hayes, Webb C, 503; appointed on 
nominating committee, 522; report of 
committee on Spiegel Grove, 524-526; 
535; remarks by relative to requesting 

‘the President of the United States 
to appoint a commission to arrange 
for memorializing the soldiers who 
served in France, 539; resolution by, 
requesting the President of the United 
States fo appoint an American 
Memorial Highway Commission, 539- 
540; resolution by that immediate 
steps be taken to erect a World War 
Memorial addition to the Museum 
and Library Building, 540; resolution 
by directing the Trustees of the So- 
ciety to invite public attention to 
what has been done at Spiegel Grove 
to memorialize the soldier dead of 
Sandusky County, 540. 

Hayes, Mrs. Webb C., 503. 

Hegler, Mrs. Almer, presentation of 
specimens by, 520. 

Hills, B. D., 534. 

Historical collections presented to the 
Society, 520-522. 

Historical sites, committee on, 523. 

Hockett, H. C., 503. 

Hollis, D. E., presentation of Civil War 
relic by, 521. 


Ireland, W. A., presentation of old 
wooden door lock by, 520. 


Johnson, Arthur C., 503; appointed on 
nominating committee, 522; remarks 
relative to membership campaign by, 
536; motion by, 5386; remarks relative 
to re-organization of the Society, 
588; appointed on re-organization com- 
mittee, 538. 


Johnston, Park, 
mens by, 520, 


presentation of speci- 
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Jones, Lulie, presentation of specimens 
from Honolulu, 621. 
Justice, C: W., 508, 


Kanmacher, H. S., presentation of Pe- 
ruvian specimens by, 520. 

Kauffman, Betsy, presentation of Es- 
quimo relics by, 521. 

Kauffman, George B., 534. 

Kay, Charles S., 503, 524; remarks by, 
535. 

Kay, Edith M., 503. 

Keifer, J. Warren, address on anti- 
slavery movement and its relation to 
the Civil War by, 537. 

Kirk, Thomas, presentation of doll of 
early date by, 521. 


Ladd; W. W., presentation of relics of 
Fayette County cyclone by, 522. 
Légg, H. P., presentation of spinning 

wheel and ox-yoke by, 522, 
Library Committee, 536. 

Limitation of armaments, message to 
President Harding relative to, 537. 
Logan Elm Park, 504; visitors during the 

year, 505, 526; report of committee on, 
526-527, 
Long, Byron R., 534. 


Maltby, Martha J., 503. 

Marshall, John, presentation of pioneer 
Columbus items by, 521, 

Marshall, William A., presentation of 
large collection of firearms by, 521. 

Martin, Mrs. Silas, presentation of 
painting and mounted birds by, 520. 

McDermott, Rev. W. M., 503. 

McKinney, W. D., 503; remarks relative 
to presentation of painting of Simon 
Kenton, 536-537. 

McPherson, H. R., 508; appointed on 
nominating committee, 522. 

Memorial addition to Museum and Li- 
brary building, 540. 

Memorial to soldier dead of Sandusky 
County, 540-541. 

Miamisburg Mound, remarks of W. C. 
Mills relative to, 533. 

Mills, E. C., presentation of specimens 
and relics by, 522. 

Mills, William C., Curator of Society, 
503; annual report of, 517-522; report 
of committee on Big Bottom Park by, 
580; remarks relative to Miamisburg 
Mound, 583; report of committee on 
necrology by, 533-534, 
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Montfort, E. R., 534, 

Museum, present condition of, 617-518. 

Museum and Library Building, visitors 
during the year, 505, 


Nominations, report of committee on, 
534, 
North, William, presentation of old 


musket by, 520. 


Ohio State University, 
first automobile used 
by, 521. 

Orton, Edward, Jr., elected trustee, 534. 

Osborne, Mrs. James, presentation of 
pioneer relics by, 521. 


presentation of 
in Columbus 


Peters, Alice E., 534. 

Prince, B. F., report of committee on 
Fort Ancient by, 523-524. 

Publications, report of committee on, 
522. , 

Pugh, David J., presentation of relics 
from Italian War zone by, 520. 


Raynor, J. A., presentation of relics by, 
521. 

Reynolds, Mrs. S. E., 503. 

Richards, Mrs. Daniel I., 502. 

Riordan, Anna E., 534. 

Rittenhouse, Verne C., 503. 

Roof, J. S., 508. 

Roudebush, Lowell, presentation of speci- 
mens by, 519. 

Ryan, Daniel J., 503; report of committee 
on publications by, 522; remarks by 
relative to work of Professor Charles 
Richard Williams in editing the diary 
and letters of Rutherford B. Hayes 
and motion that Professor Williams 
be made a life member of the Society, 
535-586; elected second vice-president 
of the Society, 538; remarks and mo- 
tion relative to reimbursing Charles 
Richard Williams for money expended 
for proof reading, 539. 


Serpent Mound Park, visitors during the 
year, 505, 529; report of committee 
on, 529-530. 

Sherman, W. J., report on Fort Miami, 
Fort Meigs and the Battlefield of 
Fallen Timbers by, 531. 

Shetrone, H. C., 503. 

Shumaker, J. Frank, 503. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., address on the Un- 
derground Railroad, 538. 
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Snider, Van A., 503. 

Spetnagel, A. C., presentation of skeleton 
by, 519. 

Spiegel Grove State Park, 504; visitors 
during the year, 505, 526; report of 
committee on, 524-526. 

Stuber, D. E., presentation of World 
War relics by, 521. 


Tallmadge, Frank, 508; report of com- 
mittee on Logan Elm Park by, 526-527; 
remarks by, 527. 

Thompson, H. A., 534, 

Thresher, Brainerd B., 534, 

Todd, Joseph H., presentation of large 
collection of specimens by, 520. 

Trustees, annual meeting of the board 
of, 538-541, 


Vernon, J. R., presentation of old brass 
handcuffs by, 521. 


Waitley, G. R., presentation of specimens 
and relics by, 522. 

Wall, W. D., certified accountant, report 
on audit of treasurer’s books, 506- 
509. 

Warner, Randolph S., 534. 

Warren County Serpent Mound, report 
on by W. H. Cole, 531-582. 

Watson, C. G., presentation of sea mosses 
by, 521. 

Whitmore, Eugene, presentation of geo- 
logical specimens by, 521. 

Williams, Charles Richard, 525; elected 
life member of Society, 536; reim- 
bursed for money expended for proof- 
reading, 539. 

Wilson, Austin J., 503. 

Wood, E. F., Treasurer of Society, 503; 
annual report of, 505-517; elected trus- 
tee, 534; 535; 536; resolution amend- 
ing constitution presented by, 537; 
motion by authorizing message to 
President Harding expressing sym- 
pathy with coming conference on lim- 
itation of armaments, 537; remarks 
and motion relative to a partial re- 
organization of the Society, 538; ap- 
pointed on reorganization committee, 
538; elected treasurer of Society, 539; 
remarks by relative to election of 
employes of Society, 539. 

World War wing to Museum and Library 
Building, President authorized to ap- 
point committee on, 535. 

Wright, George Frederick, 534, 























Publications : of the Socuiy 


Butterfield, Consul, Wilshire. . George Rogers Clark’s Conguest of 
the [Jlinois and the Wabash ‘towns, 1778 and 1779.. 81S pages.... 
An authentic account in’ concise and complete. form : of Clark’s 
conquest. ; 

Fowke, <Gerard, Archaeological: History Of Ohio. 760° pages.,...... 
A work of absorbing- interest mot only to Ohioang: but to all 
archaeological. students, ‘ 


Galbreath, C. Br (editor): Expedition of Celoron. to the Ohio Country 





$i 50 


$5 00 


in- 1749; “140 pages... Paper $0.50... Cloth .5,.... EO AA srnee $E25 
Contains. all’ of importance- that has been ‘written .on_ this subject, 


including full text. of the -translation..of the Journals of Celoron 
and Father Bonnecamps. : 


Huntington, C; -C..and McClélland; C.-P. History of Ohio Canals. = 


heir construction, cost, tise and partial abandonment. - 181 pages. 


Paper-$0,50;- ClOth © occ vatntheccswine cue ip saa ages ve 5 9p TRA panen pete +» $1 00 


The material: for this..valuable° contribution .was ; prepared by 
two ‘students ‘of: the. Ohio-.State, University, under direction . of 
Professor’ J. E. Haggerty, Department of~Political..Science and 
Economics, 


Martzolff; C. L, Poéms’ on Ohio. 221 . pages ~......65 Rae unovecs beri 
A carefully collected anthology: of poems ‘on, Ohio. 


Mills, William C.. Map and Guide to Fért- Ancient. .28 pages «... 


An authentic. map and -accurate description of this remarkable 
earthwork, fully illustrated. 


Mills, William C,; Archeological Atlas: of. Ohio; I8? pages:...... 0.0005 
This atlas shows: the distribution. of the. various. classes of “pre- 
historic remains in ‘Ohio. It is published in. oblong folio form: and 
the pages are numbered 1-88; It contains a full page map sof each 
Of the 88 counties of the state and opposite each of these maps is a 
page of descriptive matter; in many instafices accompanied. with one 
or more ctts.. There are 11 introductory Sages of text and illustra— 
tions, -including two full page .maps: of Ohio, one showing Indian 
trails and. towns andthe. other the distribution’ of. mounds. and en- 
closures. -This atlas is the only “one of its“kind that is~published 
by any state and is,. of course, an éssential aid to anyone interested 
in- the subject that it presents: 


Randall, EO, (editor). - The. Centennial Celebration: 730 pages:..... 
The-entire proceedings of the celebration, held under the auspices 
of the Society at-Chillicothe, May-20 and 21,° 1903, .of the admission 
of Ohio “into the Union, March 1, 1803. 2 


Randall. E.O, . The-‘Serpent Mound, ‘Adams county, Ohio. Mystery 

af ag Mound and. history of the Serpent. 125 pages. Paper $0.50. 

ot Sod wg aloes « ob'eevbd pel que 0.0 nbnce Ci66 e070 406 be coe deme sosdguscetsesaevs 

The most’ complete: work on this» mound that. has been published. 

Randall, E. 0. ~The Ohio Mound Builders. 126 pages si.......ss.80 

Fully illustrated; presents a detailed. description of the master- 
pieces. of Ohio Mound ~Builders, 


Zeisberger, David: History. ofthe. Northern’ American “Indians, 
Edited by Archer Butler. Hulbert and William Nathanial Schwarze. 
ISS—PaA@eS  vewivivrcveseee Soh vemebe ott Nixie Finpes Pay" dp tenet nk § getay Brey sass 
An oftiginal, atithentic, and interesting account of <the* North 
American Indians that-were found in the northern: part of what 

is now the United States, by. Zeisberger,-the famous Moravian 
missionary. 





MEMBERSHIP. FEES 


Mémbers, Annuals 93 6d. 00.. Sic cn ob ernt ecvenee pugaddvewiess iceok CEES PS 2 ° 


Members, Life i.....5 bike chasie, OMG tid emsde eBies.ccwveb ? 





$1.00 


$0 25 


$3 00 


$1 50 


$1 00 


$2 00 

















